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The Romantic Fluegel Horn— 


THe FLUEGEL HORN is now required in complete Band 

Instrumentation. Its romantic, appealing tone is ideal 
for solo work. Correctly made, the Fluegel Horn is tapered 
throughout, from mouthpiece to bell. Hence a big premium 
is placed upon craftsmanship. 


ys Model 50 Fluegel Horn has been described by 

foremost Bandmasters as the only Instrument made 
today possessing the true Fluegel Horn tone. A fascinating, 
expressive Instrument to play and own! Deluxe work- 
manship, equipped and finished. Short action valves for 
assuring light, quick, positive execution. In transparent 
lacquer, $82.00. In gold lacquer, $85.00. In silver, with 
gold bell, $90.00. Deluxe silk plush-lined Case, $15.00 extra. 
Write for further particulars. 





You Should Have 
This Catalogue — 


T the left is shown York’s new Catalogue, which 

pictures and describes many other unusual and 
special Instruments. Today—as for the past fifty- 
seven years—the York motto is “not how many, but 
how good”. Today, York offers a line of balanced 
perfection—Instruments as fine as human hands and 
scientific skill can create. Write today for this new 
and interesting Catalogue, which has been rightfully 
termed, an impressive presentation of an impressive 
product. 





YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 


-|\Oi2K- 


October, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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MUSIC AND ART 


ESSENTIAL SONGS 
By PERCY GRAHAM, Professor of School Music, Boston University. $1.00 
WO FONE ks 0h 608 kek endcekueieusdeweehindesmeeeees 40 
A collection of 298 beautiful songs which supply every need in the early 
grades. All can be taught by rote and 265 of them by note. They cover 
thirteen true principles, each introduced by a pattern song, and four time 
principles. The arrangement is logical and pedagogical. 


COME AND SING 
By SAMUEL T. BURNS, Prof. of School Music, Indiana University. $0.96 
| FTE TET CORT TTT ETC CeCe TCT eT 40 
A book of songs especially fitted to meet the needs of children of all ages in 
ungraded and partially graded elementary songs. Most of them are unison 
songs, but some are in two, three, and four parts. Folk songs, songs by modern 
composers and classical masters, new songs and old-time favorites make up 


the collection. 


OUR MUSIC IN STORY AND SONG 
et RE ES 6. con dies waenawbawteedsccwenseneces $0.96 
PEE SHE 6.n dé byececnscnccseecieteeedebasnaceeuns 49 
Affords a general musical background for pupils of varying ages, as found in 
rural and partially graded schools. Altogether, there are 250 songs. 


SONGS AND PICTURES 


By ROBERT FORESMAN 
Six books for elementary grades 
Here are selections from the world’s most famous composers and from the 
fascinating folk music of many countries presented in connection with 39 full- 
page color reproductions of the world’s masterpieces of art. In this harmonious 
union the pupil sees how symmetry, beauty and truth are expressed in two 
different media. This makes for cultural development, greater appreciation, 
and higher standards of taste and enjoyment. The melody and verse of each 
song so complement each other that they are merged into a perfect musical 


unity. 


Are You Looking Forward to Christmas Music ? 
Do You Know the Christmas Carols by Dann and Bryant ? 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





October, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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4) HE Lenoir High School Band, Lenoir, North 
Carolina, is one of the best equipped and finest 
performing school bands in its section. One of the 
big reasons why this band creates a real sensation, 
both in concert and on parade, is the splendid per- 
cussion section shown above. Left to right: Bobby 
Smith, Selden Stone, Margaret Shuford, Helen Hartley, 
Mary Lee Dysart, Margaret McGlammery, Kathryn 
McGimsey, Charles McGimpsey, Ruby McGuire, 
Betty McCorkle, Martha Lou Haymaker, Charles 
Martin, Jimmy Todd, Leonard V. Meretta, Assistant 
Director. The equipment throughout is Leedy, includ- 
ing chimes and tympani. 
Many of the finest school bands are finding that it 
pays to feature special percussion sections. More and 
more, they are standardizing on Leedy equipment, 





cataleipes EN pave? = following the example of leading professionals who 
¢ io cost aoe | have made Leedy the favorite for more than 4 
es! maegceeston y 0 years. 
ins dealet 
‘Ke yon tO LEEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Leedy = fot itt 1023 LEEDY BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 
wet ¢ th 
ry 
Spies 





“*WORLD’S FINEST DRUMMER’S INSTRUMENTS SINCE 18957’ 
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Male (TTBB) Mixed (SATB) 
> 
NY. 758 ™ Kings oe anlew with — | amg (Eng. and Ger.) . NY. 1030 Mid-winter Carol by Alfred Johnson...........-..:.seeeeeees 15 
(Cornelius rr. by SRS EAN TC occ ccsccccccsssccccs 15 . . 
NY. 985 Happy Bethichem (Doncstia) Arr. by Greenfield........... 41 whe 1031 Cradle penn by ant DO 066060050 066050 5000060840089 ~ 
NY. 773 Sleep of the Child Jesus (Le Sommeil de 1’Enfant Jesus NY. 977 Tryste Noél by Wintter Watts.......ccccsscccccccccccccececs -20 
" (Eng. and French) (Gevaert) Arr. by Lefebvre........ see 210 NY. 922 A Carol by John A. Graham.........c.c.cccececeeceeeeceeees 15 
BT.G8 Ged Seg Whee Ce ee Sey Cee NY. 839 Bethlehem by H. T. Burleigh...........s.sssssssssssssscssees 15 
NY. 681 God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, by Channing Lefebvre.. .20 NY. 828 Christmas Babe by W. A. Goldsworthy..............ssee00 15 
NY. 816 March of the Kings (La Marche des Rois) (Provencal J : . Michael by Harvey Gaul............ 15 
Noél) (Eng. and Fr.) by Channing Lefebvre.............. 25 we ~ An Suellen Cost of - hese ad puabted Gast 
NY. 759 Hodie Christus Natus Est. (Born, to-day) (Latin and NY. 785 Behold that Star (Spiritual) H. T. Burleigh................ -20 
Eng.) (Sweelinck) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre........... -20 NY. 401 Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by Kurt Schindler...... 15 
: NY. 606 Arise, Shine (Hopkins) Arr. by E. K. Macrum............. 15 
Female (SSA) NY. 765 Babe of Bethlehem by Horace Johnson...................++- 15 
NY. 769 The Mariner’s Christmas (Noél des Marins) (SSAA) (Eng. NY. 682 God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, by Channing Lefebvre.. .20 
and Fr.) (Chaminade) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre........ .20 T h Frank L. Seal 1S 
NY. 778 Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin (La Vierge a la Creche) 116001 And There Were Shepherds by Fran i Senne ne reeenseye.s 
A ce SA) (Fr. and Eng.) (Franck) Arr. by Channing - NY. 338 Hodie Christus Natus Est. (Sweelinck) Arr. by Schindler. .20 
ED kdescnnacssevilerbuntecshiascabindacsenesanetaiaiada 2 e . : 
116122 Sleep, Babe Divine (Le Sommeil de I’Enfant Jesus) SSAA NY. 705 Tu scendi dalle stelle by G. B. Fontana...............s0000 -20 
(second alto voice ad lib.) (Eng. and Fr.) (Gevaert) Arr. NY. 1141 Little Child of Mary (SSATB) with Solo arr. by H. T 
Be Pee SN cisitnickessaceenndicdinnscccinedadssmvevedee 15 Burleigh 15 
116573.  Marins d’Islande (Iceland Fishermen) (Fourdrain) (Fr. and I. asin sicncsencsnscdeenssanensevevadiuvadedbaseenessescs : 
ee eS SF ra 25 
NY. 766 Good King Wenceslas (SSSA or SSAA) by Channing Christmas Songs 
ND Kdbndccntandsincdaessbcbsdntscebosssndanscenninsatese 15 
NY. 1144 Christmas Folk Song (SSAA) by J. A. Graham............ 15 NY. 696 Go tell it on de Mountains by H. T. Burleigh.............. -50 
NY. 1093 + s Song of Christmas (for Two groups) by J. A. - 116075 Little Child of Mary by H. T. Burleigh....................- .50 
DD cesdestcdecddhanntediepaidetnnnieedsebubessanecesetaes 15 
NY. 1080 The Shepherds (Cornelius) Arr. by Paul Vellucci........... 15 120983 Christmas Roses by Carlos Lopez Buchardo................ 90 
4, NY. 1055 Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) arr. by George H. Pickering. .15 NY. 740 Madonna Lullaby by Mildred Lord..............sceeeccsssees 50 
Mixed Voices 
NY. 987 O Lord Have Mercy on Me (Negro Spiritual) (A Cappella) NY. 940 The King of Sorrow—Anthem (Sacred) by W. A. Golds- 
Se. Bk i iiaichdnnd-eess.650ncdusdesssneeeestessesesentseus 15 WOTEG ccccccccvecscccessobecscesccesesooccsecesegeossteoosess 
NY. 911 Benedictus es, Domine, by Paul Callaway................... -20 NY. 931 Benedicite, Omnia Opera (Sacred) by Ralph P. Jones...... 15 
NY. 912 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis by Paul Callaway........... -20 NY. 941 He is Ours (Sacred) Anthem with Sop. or Ten. Solo and 
NY. 988 An Hymne of Heavenly Love, Paul Callaway............... .15 WRG CU, Ct NN Bcsckcccdsanccessestccessens 
NY. 794 Let us now, Praise Famous Men (Anthem for Commemora- NY. 882 There comes a Galley Laden by Carlette Thomas........... -20 
tion Festivals (with Sop., or Ten. and Bar. Solos) by 
BN Sin tbeknckaicdiadaiiensssneunnatawesisnconnaienns 25 NY. 887 Then Wilt Thou Save Thy People? by Carlette Thomas... .15 
NY. 836 a Lovely are Thy Dwellings (Med.-Low) by Mark NY. 799 Song of Joy (Low) by James (Philip)...........cccccccccses -50 
TD 6 kc tnadaacntnecnndteaneennsiensinssseaseiaientsasad ae : 2 ? 
uv.es © spi ’ Wel » 5 a Mek & . 114032 Light of a Brighter Land (High and Low) Clarence Lucas .50 
. 83 t t f t D - 
| ‘ aoe Sak ee ee we 2 SO Sy oe . 114106 Lead Kindly Light (High and Low) by Geoffrey O'Hara... .50 
P IE ccicnindtdcecnsuntdineweiiddatieesieaiinentiscdausacateses . 
. ’ x 116090 O For a Closer Walk with God (High, Medium, Low) va 
116084 King of Love (High and Low) by J. W. Brown............ 50 CRIN SF eis srs hn 008k 0s0eund0cdesdonsensineesseutecs r 
116074 His Word is Love (High and Low) by H. T. Burleigh.... .50 NY. 865 Our Lady of Sorrow (High and Low) by G. O’Hara....... 50 
116027 Behold the Master (High and Low) by John Carrington... .50 NY. 834 Awake thou that Sleepest (Medium) by R. Terry Hunting- 
116532 Great One Above (High and Low) by John Carrington.... 50 WO ccvcccccccccccccecsescoccesceeescesceeecoeoosecececeoooeoes 
116247. = Still Still With Thee (Medium) by John Carrington....... 50 NY. 843 Song of Deliverance (Medium) by R. Terry Huntington.... .50 
Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 
Music of all Publishers—Domestic and Foreign 
Newyoreny. G. RICORDI & CO., Inc 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. . we 2 
October, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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HY has Educational Music Bureau made such a 

phenomenal growth since 1915, from a one-room, 
one-desk, one-man enterprise to a nation-wide service 
organization ? 





Because it contributes something unique to school music. 
Because it performs a service music educators can get 
nowhere else. Hard work and good intentions alone are 
not enough; we would have failed, instead of succeeded, 
if we had not served you so well. 


» We carry music and materials of ALL publishers and 
manufacturers . . . the ONLY complete stock in the field. 


» We offer FREE recommendations and advice from a 
trained staff of experts, together with an “on approval” 
service. 


» We have no publications of our own to favor, so that 
our advice is absolutely unbiased. 


» We charge no higher prices than do the publishers and 
manufacturers. 


» We save you time, trouble and money through the 
economies of “‘one-source” buying. 


Learn the advantages of getting everything from Educa- 
tional Music Bureau. Ask for the New Free Speed- 
Order Guide to School Music Materials TODAY, and 
start buying the Modern Way! 


Everything from ome source! 


EpucaTionaL Music Bureau, INC. 


[ aussie PUBLISHERS SUPPLY a 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 











1940 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS BOOKLET 


Competition-Festival Rules and General Information including 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Lists 





ne ev eae 








Enclosed is thirty-five cents—the price of the Booklet. 


Mail to COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Carcaco, ILLINoIs 
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The Goldman Band closed its twenty- 
second season in the annual summer 
series of concerts, known as the Guggen- 
heim Memorial Concerts, in New York 
City on September 8. A new record was 
established by the Band, since it was 
the first time in the history of summer 
music in New York City that one or- 
ganization with the same conductor (Dr. 
Edwin Franko Goldman) has continued 
for this length of time. It was noted 
that the classical programs attracted the 
largest audiences, Bach, Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky being the composers whose 
works were most frequently played. 
Victor Herbert proved to be the most 
popular of the American composers rep- 
resented. 


American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. In celebration of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary and in spe- 
cial tribute to all American creative 
artists, the Society presented a series 
of concerts commemorating the “Fes- 
tival of American Music” at Carnegie 
Hall in New York City from October 1 
through 7. The eight concerts, by out- 
standing artists and musical organiza- 
tions, were devoted separately to light 
opera and musical comedy, compositions 
by Negro composer-members, band num- 
bers, folk songs, symphonic works writ- 
ten by members of the Society, popular 
orchestra and band music, and children’s 
music. The attractive brochure announc- 
ing the programs included portraits 
of Stephen Collins Foster, Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Ethelbert Nevin, Henry Hadley, 
John Philip Sousa, George Gershwin and 
Victor Herbert, all of which are avail- 
able on a non-commercial basis to 
schools, institutions and individuals re- 
questing them. 


Music Appreciation Hour. This radio 
series for school children by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company over the 
Blue Network began its twelfth season 
this year. The series of interpretations 
for classrooms of the immortal works of 
the world’s greatest composers was 
opened October 13 by Walter Damrosch, 
with a program devoted to “My Musical 
Family” (a description of the various 
instruments in the symphony orchestra) 
and “Nature in Music” (featuring mu- 
sical “landscape-painting” by famous 
composers). Teachers’ Guides (24 pages) 
may be secured for five cents each from 
the Columbia University Press, New 
York City. Students’ Worksheets (per- 
forated, for notebooks) are also obtain- 
able at ten cents per set for each of 
the four grades. The broadcast is at 
2:00 P.M., EST, and is rebroadcast for 
the Middle West at 2:15-2:45 P.M. CST 
Friday (Series A and C) and Monday 
(Series B and D). 


The Circulating Library of Choral 
Music lent to member colleges by the 
Association of American Colleges, 19 W. 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City, 
which was supplemented by the gift of 
Henry S. Drinker of 20,000 copies of 
the Bach cantatas and other works com- 
prising the University of Pennsylvania 
Choral Series, has again been added to 
by Mr. Drinker. The entire series now 
totals 53 works. These works, obtain- 
able by member colleges at nominal 
rentals, are listed in a pamphlet which 
can be secured from the Association on 
request. 


“What Do You Hear in Music?” is 
the title of a new course in music ap- 
preciation offered for adults each Mon- 
day evening for ten weeks at a nominal 
fee by the Buffalo Museum of Science in 
codperation with the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Board of Education. The course, under 
the guidance of Richard Seibold of Ben- 
nett High School, was begun October 2. 
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Mr. Lyon and Mr. Healy 
decided that they would make 


LYON & HEALY 


the World’s Greatest 
Sheet Musie Center 





Even in that far-off day, these two pioneer 
music merchants realized the conven- 
iences and benefits to teachers and 








students of being able to obtain the 








music of every well known publisher in 
America and Europe. To that end, they 


New and Standard Selections for Your and their successors have worked until 
Cantatas ’ oday 

Babe of Bethlehem, The—Hamblen (SSA).....+..++++ 60 y ; 

Babe of Bethichem, The—Hamblen (SATB).-.-...-.. 75 You have the Choice of Music from 

Childe Jesus—Clokey (Chorus Parts for SSA)........++ 30 


Childe Jesus—Clokey (Chorus Parts for SATB, .20) 
ene eget 600 MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Christmas Noel—Lehman (SATB)......++.eeseseeeseee -75 


Petit Noel, Le—Underwood and Perry (SATB)........ 60 7 9 
Sashes? Chatamen, The~Lasnes @ATMD.......... 75 always available at Lyon & Healy’s 
Tidings of Great Joy—Lester (SSA).....+.+eseeseeeees 60 
Wondrous Story, The—Kountz (SA, SSA, SAB or Only at Lyon & Healy stores can you 
listssashsecescatesdadsncksastinerevenesiogs 60 . , ) 
find such a universal selection. Music 
Pageants for High School from leading publishers in Barcelona, 
, Boston, Budapest, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Charistmas—Colematnt...cccccccccccccccccccccccscccce -75 ki . , 
Christmas Mystery, A—Lundquist.......0-seeeeeeeees -75 Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leipzig, 
Nativity, The—Marryott......++seccescccecscevsccees -40 ° ° ° 
Nativity, The—Effinger.......e+seccecececssccccccecs -60 Leningrad, London, Madrid, Mexico 
Nativity, The—Ekman and Fyffe... ....0.sscscseceees 75 City, Milan, Montreal, Moscow, Munich, 
Yuletide at the Court of King Arthur—Merriam and New York, Oslo, Paris, Phil a d elphi a, 
Hoppin. ...cccccscccccccccesect ttt etecesccsecccece -75 P 
rague, Rome, Stockholm, Toronto, 
Operettas for the Grades Vienna, Warsaw. 
Christmas Carol, A—Treharne.........eeeeeeeeeceees 1.00 
Christmas in the Circus—Christie.........eeeeeeeeees -60 r . , 
Jeanette-Isabella—Elsmith......-+++++++eeeeeereeeeees -75 Centralize Your Music Buying 
Little Rich Girl, Lame eae 4 £6600 bG008606000060 = d E , 7 7; d M 
Marjorie’s Christmas Dinner—Christie.........+..00. d 
Sesanaats Ghaleumas Austion-~GieausGchanter beideuce .60 an conomize in Lime an oney 
When Toys Come to Life—Hathawa@y.++++++eeeseeeee 60 


: ; Reduce your postage costs by securing 
Selections of Choral Music for A Cappella and all your musical needs at one source. 


Accompanied groups and suitable music for . 
Band, Orchestra and Soloists available for your Sometimes you may buy at lower prices, 


Christmas programs. too, because of quantity discounts. 


Lyon & Healy 


Wabash Avenue at = Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Omaha Cleveland Akron Dayton Columbus St. Paul Los Angeles Rockford Lafayette 
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You've Never Yet Seen or Heard an 
Instrument of This Type That Plays 
as Easily and Sounds as Well as the 


NEW FITCHHORN 
































~- CAT APP. 





s 
WS, 


as all 


Developed byE. J. Fitchhorn, creator 
of the Saxette, the Song Flute is _, 
designed for musical training a, 
in the grades. Any child can << J 
play this instrument with just a a 
few minutes’ practice. The fingering is so simple 
and the instrument is so easy to blow, because 
it is built on the open tube principle. There's 
no reed or embouchure to worry about — 
just put the Song Flute toyour lips and blow! 


The Fitchhorn Song Flute Instructor —“‘The 
Game of Music’ crystalizes the author's 
15 years experience in pre-band 
teaching in grade schools and is 
endorsed by music educators 
y everywhere, as the most practi- 
cal,teachable,progressiveman- 
val of primary instrumental 
instruction ever published. 





$400 


Also supplied in red, blue, 
white and 4 mottled finishes, 
at slightly higher prices. 


Features 


Easy to blow. Open tube principle. 
Plays chromatics. Pure, flute-like tone. 


The Fitchhorn Song 
Flute is an OPEN 
TUBE instrument. 
This means that it is 
easier to blow, will 
not vary in pitch, 
and responds 
quickly. 


Will not vary in pitch. Natural position of 
Built in key of C—A-440 pitch. 


Uniform intonation—no tuning needed. 


tone holes. 


See and try this wonderful little instrument at your local music 
store, or write for descriptive circular and name of nearest dealer. 


The Song Flute is protected by U. S. Design 
Patent No. 115616, Other Patents Pending. 305 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO., INC. 


Dept. 10545 


630 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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American School of the Air. “Folk 
Music of America,” a new series of 
programs in the American School of the 
Air broadcasts by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, was begun this Fall 
under the direction of Alan Lomax, in 
charge of American folk song at the 
Library of Congress. He discusses and 
sings, to his own guitar accompani- 
ments, outstanding examples of Amer- 
ican folk music as preserved on more 
than 2,600 phonograph records made in 
various parts of the United States by 
him and his father, John A. Lomax, 
honorary curator of the library archive. 
Selections on the programs include 
cowboy, lumberjack, fo’c’s’le, whaling 
and mountain songs, sea chanteys, out- 
law ballads, Negro work songs, spir- 
ituals and blues. Thousands of school 
children throughout the country sing in 
unison with Lomax. Classroom teach- 
ers, prepared with School of the Air 
Manuals (obtainable without charge 
from CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New York 
City), may train pupils in advance to 
sing the melodies of all regions in vir- 
tual community fashion during the 
broadcasts. The latter half of the pe- 
riod is devoted to CBS symphony or- 
chestral presentations of the same 
subject, Bernard Herrmann conducting. 

Morning broadcasts have been ar- 
ranged in the Eastern Standard Time 
zone. These are from 9:15 to 9:45 A.M. 
The programs are rebroadcast in the 
afternoon, reaching the Central Time 
zone at 2:30-3:00 P. M. and the Moun- 
tain Time zone at 1:30-2:00 P. M. They 
are again rebroadcast by stations in the 
Pacific Time zone at hours which can 
be learned by consulting individual sta- 
tions, or newspaper listings. 


Art for Your Sake, a new public serv- 
ice program designed to better acquaint 
Americans with the great masterpieces 
of painting, was launched this Fall by 
NBC on its red network (each Saturday 
evening from 7:30 to 8:00 EST). This 
new series, presented in codperation 
with the National Art Society, devotes 
each broadcast to a dramatization of the 
life and work of some great artist, with 
discussion of one of his canvasses by 
Bernard Myers of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of New York University. Repro- 
ductions in color of the pictures dis- 
cussed, of a size and artistic merit suit- 
able for framing, may be secured from 
the National Art Society, 30 Broad 
Street, New York City. A folio contain- 
ing sixteen such color prints, including 
paintings to be discussed and supple- 
mentary study material, may be pur- 
chased for $1.00. 

The October 21 broadcast will be de- 
voted to Leonardo da Vinci and the Oc- 
tober 28 to El Greco. 


The National Recreation Association 
convened in Boston, October 9-13, for its 
twenty-fourth annual congress. “Recre- 
ation—and the American Way of Life” 
was the central theme around which the 
congress was built. At a special ses- 
sion, a round table discussion on the 
practical problems found in developing 
music in the community was held, with 
such questions as “What new methods 
are being used to arouse interest in 
music?” “How are funds being secured 
for the promotion of the music pro- 
gram?” “What experience is there with 
libraries of records in music? How are 
they built up? How carried forward? 
Who selects and what is the basis of 
selection?” being discussed. 


Indiana State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pa. The Music Department has 
just published the first number of 
a mimeographed bulletin which will ap- 
pear monthly during the school year, 
giving news of concerts, broadcasts, 
new courses, reviews and personal items. 
Irving Cheyette is editor and contribu- 
tions are from both faculty and stu- 
dents. 
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The JOHN CuHurRcH Co. Catalog 


Includes Many Valuable School Music Publications 
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Albums for 
Instrumental 
Soloists 


THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO 
OF 
CLARINET & PIANO DUETS 


A fine collection of solos for the pro- 
ficient clarinet player, including: Air 
and Variations, Berr; Dreamland, Cox; 
Flower Song, Lange; How Can I Leave 
Thee (Variations), Cox; I Feel Thy 
Angel Spirit, Lassen; Light of My Life, 
Jordan; Lucia di Lammermoor (Grand 
Fantasia), Strong; Polka Brilliant, Strong; 
Puritani (Fantasie), Lazarus; Robin 
Adair, Chambers; Scenes That Are 
Brightest, Wallace; Serenade, Cox; 
Serenade, Schubert; Vinetta (Air Varie), 


Strong. 
Price, $1.00 
THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO 


OF 
CORNET & PIANO DUETS 














The cornet or trumpet player of the 
school band or orchestra obtains impor- 
tant additions to his repertory in these 
high-class selections: Ah! ’Tis a Dream, 
Lassen; Boatman’s Serenade, Kopp; 
Chums Polka, Laurendeau; Commodore 
Polka, Chambers; Delia Polka, Fitz- 
gerald; Flower Song, Lange; Forget-Me- 
Not, Suppe; Francesca Polka, Strong; 
Henrietta Polka, Zimmerman; I Feel Thy 
Angel Spirit, Lassen; Jessie, the Flower 
of Dumblane, Tannahill; Last Night, 
Kjerulf; Light of My Life, Jordan; Mary 
of Argyle, Scotch; Monarch Polka, Knoll; 
My Old Kentucky Home, Foster; Old 
Folks at Home, Foster; Peristyle Polka, 


Chambers; Robin Adair, Scotch; Scenes 


That Are Brightest, Wallace; Scintilita, 
Perkins; Serenade, Schubert; Sleep Well, 
Abt; Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender, 
Lassen; Thou Art My Love Forever, 


Abt. 
Price, $1.00 


THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO 
OF 
FLUTE & PIANO DUETS 


There are numbers in this album for 
almost any occasion for which the flute 
player may be called upon for solo per- 
formances. Included are: Affair d’Amour, 
Cox; Angel’s Serenade, Braga; Dream- 
land Serenade, Cox; Eventide, Cox; How 
Can I Leave Thee (Variations); Lohen- 
grin’s Farewell, Wagner; Memor et 
Fidelis (Polacca Brillante) Cox; Mignon, 
Thomas-Sarasate; Minuetto, Veracini; 
Serenade, Chambers; Serenade,  Titl; 
Sweet Birdie (Polka), Cox; The Arrtist’s 


Dream, Cox. 
Price, $1.00 


THE INVINCIBLE FOLIO 
OF 
TROMBONE & PIANO 
DUETS 


A most unusual, but definitely valuable, 
collection of solo numbers for the trom- 
bone player of some ability: Ah! ‘Tis 
a Dream, Lassen; Corsonian Polka, Klohr; 
Flirtation Polka, Barnard; Francesca Polka, 
Strong; He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, 
Benedict; Last Night, Kjerulf; Light of 
My Life, Jordan; Mary of Argyle, 
Scotch; My Old Kentucky Home, Foster; 
Pardoned, Piccolomini; The Partners, 
Cramer; Serenade, Schubert; The Trouba- 
dour, Laurendeau. 


Price, $1.00 


| 
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JOHN CHURCH CO. NUMBERS 
on the State and National School 
Music Competition-Festivals Lists 

— 1940 — 
BAND—ORCHESTRA—INSTRUMENTAL 
Official Music Lists for Band 

1940 Selective Competition List—Class A 


Sousa—Looking Upward Suite, Parts II and III 
Full Band, $6.00; Symph. or Contest Ed., $10.00 


Part II—Beneath the Southern Cross 





Full Band, $3.00; Symph. or Contest Ed., $5.00 


Marziale brillaate 








Part I1I—Mars and Venus 
Full Band, $3.00; Symph. or Contest Ed., $5.00 


Alte Sax 
8a basse 





Castanets 





Marches Recommended for Massed 
Performance 


Sousa—El Capitan 
Full Band, 75¢; Symph. or Contest Ed., $1.50 


Official Music Lists for Orchestra 


Approved Cumulative Competition List 


Nevin—A Day in Venice (Suite) (Gr. 3) 
Small Orch., $1.75; Full Orch., $2.50 








Music for Wind and Percussion 
Solo Instruments 

Program Material for B-flat Clarinet 

Strong—Vinetta (Gr. 4)........0.. Price, 90c 





Music for Wind and Percussion 
Ensembles 
Program Material for Woodwind Quintets 


Nevin—Gondolieri (Gr. 4)........ Price $1.25 
(Score Included) 








Parade and Concert 
Marches for the 
School Band 


The Stars and Stripes Forever 
March 


By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c 
Symph. Bd., $1.50 Cond. Sc., 20c 
Extra Parts, 10c 
Vigilance March 
By John N. Klohr Price, 75c 
The New Colonial March 
By R. B. Hall Price, 75¢ 
El Capitan March 
By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c 
Symph. Bd., $1.50 Cond. Sc., 20c 
Extra Parts, 10c 
The Billboard March 
By John N. Klohr Price, 75¢ 
King Cotton March 
By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c 
Symph. Bd., $1.50 Cond. Sc., 20c 
Extra Parts, 10c 
Gardes du Corps March 
By R. B. Hall Price, 75c 
Hostrauser’s March 
By W. Paris Chambers Price, 75c 


Hail To the Spirit of Liberty 
March 
By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c 
Manhattan Beach March 
By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c 


Symph. Bd., $1.50 Cond. Sc., 20c 
Extra Parts, 10c 











Bravura 
By C. E. Duble Price, 75¢ 
Liberty Bell March 
By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c 


The Bride Elect March 
By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c¢ 
The Soaring Eagle March 
By John N. Klohr Price, 75c 
Hands Across the Sea March 
By John Philip Sousa Price, 75c 
Symph. Bd., $1.50 Cond. Sc., 20c 
Extra Parts, 10c 


For the Primary Grades 


30 RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 
Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 
Descriptions and Illustrations 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Accompanying each of the Riley-Gaynor 
song creations in this k are directions 
and clever ‘‘matchstick’’ illustrations 
which show the rhythmic action for 
classes of youngsters in the kindergarten 
or primary grades. Besides the rhythmic 
consciousness thus developed, the child 
is given early training in musical ap- 
preciation and group activity work. Com- 
plete texts are given, of course. 


Price, $1.25 





- The John 





Church Co. 


The Catalog Devoted to the Progress of American Music 
Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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OPERETTAS 


THAT CONTINUE TO 
RETAIN THEIR POPULARITY 


Federal Activities in Education. A 
report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association 
of School Administrators. (1201 Six- 
teenth St., Northwest, Washington, D.C., 
151 pp.. 50c.) Since “important changes 
in federal educational activities have 
recently been effected,” the Commission 
directed that a study be made of the 
purposes, scope, administration and or- 
ganization of certain federal activities 
in education, under the supervision of 
Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch. This report em- 
phasizes current conditions with no at- 
tempt to offer future recommendations 
as to policy or procedure. It is not a 
complete review of the many activities 
of federal agencies in education, but 
rather covers those of greatest impor- 
tance to the conduct of education in the 


MIXED VOICES states and local communities. 
“Under our form of school administra- 
Drum Major by Ed. F. Johnston i ie Bo $1.25 tion, federal activities in education are 
" Pe by no means exclusively a federal prob- 
Nautical Knot W. Rhys-Herbert........ 1.25 lem. These activities take effect largely 
" through local and state educational 
Oo Hara San Ed. FP. Johnston eee ee eereees 1.25 agencies and thus become a matter of 
. “ ; -Herbert........ 1.25 local and state concern. For this reason, 
Sylvia W Rhys Herbert this summary should prove useful to the 
Bulbul W. Rhys-Herbert........ 1.25 increasingly large group of students and 
oa workers in education who need to have 
Pocahontas Ed. F. Johnston eeeeeeeee . 1.25 available a concise, up-to-date review of 
” . the educational work of the federal gov- 
nn a . 4 — Herbert........ ot canes “ociaeaeal 
teroi ” Nhe ceesendaans ‘ 

g “Stories Told by Music,” a series of 
broadcasts presented over the National 
MEN’S Broadcasting Company network on the 
first Saturday of each month (12:30 to 
: . . 1:30 E.S.T.) by the United States Marine 
Captain Van der Hum by W. Rhys-Herbert........ 1.25 Band on the National 4-H Club Hour, 
= be conducted again this year. This 
series has been broadcast annually 
YOUNG LADIES since 1930. A list of the selections 
. chosen for each program may be ob- 
Wild Rose by W. Rhys Herbert........ 1.25 tained from the Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 

CHILDREN ture, Washington, D. C. 
‘ Standard Musical Pitch Broadcasts. 
Peter Rabbit by Henry Cross............ 80 The National Bureau of Standards an- 
: . ” ’ nounces extension of its broadcasts of 
Happiness Highway ; Nohavec CAOMOY oc cccces .80 aamieet & cia Gs eacan Bae eee 
Fairy Rose Eliza Woods...........-- .80 ond) to include continuous service every 
oa day and night except from 10:00-11:30 
Black Sambo Henry Crogs.......ccec- 80 A.M. Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, 


Publications of Character 


Complete descriptive list may be had on request 


Jischer «bro. 


ugwest 40% st. 


new york 











amt i aaa aia nai era naan 


MEMBER’S ORDER FORM 


MENC. YEARBOOK for 1939 











STATE 


Ship 0 niooreeenesnenseresonennennnnnrnenneeraeasaaay Satine slieheeainscidiihaaaeintintiiiensis ordering on sp- 
proval. For com- 
plete list of titles 

eee er eee reer errr Tree ett tt ee ee already issued 

—— and those to be 


and from 1:40-1:45 P.M. (E.S.T.) on 
Wednesday. 

These broadcasts from Station WWYV, 
Beltsville, Md., will be of most use at 
night. With present facilities they will 
be received only a few hundred miles 
from Washington during the daytime. 
At night, however, reception has been 
reported from many points on the west 
coast, and coverage of the whole coun- 
try is satisfactory when not marred by 
fading or atmospheric disturbance at 
the point of reception. 


(Additional notes on pages 12, 61 and 69) 





A Wish Fulfilled 


If you have ever wished that you 
could select choral music without hav- 
ing to order selections on approval, your 
wish is fulfilled so far as Hall 8 Mc- 
Creary Choral Octavos are concerned. 
The fact that Hatt & McCreary Com- 
PANY provide chorus and choir directors 
with complete score miniatures of each 
of their octavos saves the time, trouble 

and expense of 





issued shortly, see 
our new 1939- 








any 


ay ae 





CITY , 
1940 music cata- 
I me $1.50—the = ae pre-publication price, and understand the book will be sent log. 
postpaid when published. 
(0 I am a member of the M. E. N. C. HALL & McCREARY 
[) I wish to become a member, and include $3.00 for 1940 dues and Journal subscription. : : a an teil “— 
Mail to Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Es —_ CHICAGO 


—— 
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THE 


pre TOR JAETHOD 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 
for BAND ond ORCHESTRA 








Did You Receive Distributors for 
Your Chace? Victor Publications 


For faster service and lower shipping expense, 

A complete chest, showing all orders for any of our publications should be 
the correct, easy, and simplifed sent direct to your own dealer, or to our dis- 
manner of using THE VICTOR tributor who serves the state in which you are 
METHOD is now available to located. Our distributors, and the states they 
all directors, with our compli- 


serve are as follows: 
ments. It contains a complete HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 


10 East 43rd Street 


— of a for the Sew Sack, Bow Week 
studies in each of the eight books Serving Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
involved in this four-year series necticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New 


Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
District of Columbia. 


BRODT MUSIC COMPANY 


of method books. If you have 
not yet received your FREE 


copy, write our distributor who 108 West Sth Street 
serves your state, or our own Charlotte, North Carolina 
office, and we shall be glad to Serving North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
‘ Georgia, and Florida. 
send one to any instructor, at 
once. EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU 
30 East Adams, at Wabash 
The chart explains how to Chicago, Illinois 


Serving Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 


correctly use these books, from 
y 4 sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 


the starting of new students in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
Book 1, on through the assign- 
‘co © acon weer 3 SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 
ments for m 112 West Houston Street 
every school term or semester, San Antonio, Texas 
through the last of the fourth Serving Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 


and Oklahoma. 


year’s work in Book 8. 
GORDON V. THOMPSON, Ltd. 


By using this plan you can 193-195 Yonge Street 
easily bring your classes through Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
THE VICTOR METHOD, and Serving All of Canada. 
still have sufficient time for Distribution for California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
program building. Oregon and Washington is now being handled direct by 


our Cincinnati office. 




















VicTOoR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI , OHIO ——————————___ ABILENE , TEXAS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: SUITE 50! UNION CENTRAL BUILDING CINCINNATI , OHIO ™ 
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OMANTIC 





Light and Romantic 


a in Tale 
pert Tne 


Stories in Acrostic by 
Laurence B. Ellert 


Music arranged by 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


This book contains themes from fifteen 
famous Light Operas by composers of 
various nationality, together with stories 
of the plot, rare pictures of scenes, cast 
of characters and other helpful data. 


Contents embraces from 1 to 4 selections of the follow- 
ing operas: Bartered Bride, Smetana; Beggar Student, 
Millécker; Bohemian Girl, Balfe; Chimes of Normandy, 
Planquette; Czar and Carpenter, Lortzing: Erminie, 
Jakobowski; Fencing Master, De Koven; Fra Diavolo, 
Auber; Giroflé-Girofla, Lecocq; Maritana, Wallace; 
Martha, von Flotow: Mascot, Audran; Mikado, Sullivan; 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief, Strauss; White Lady, 
Boieldieu. Price, $1.00 





























Seasonal Operetias 


The Thanksgiving Story-Book 


A Christmas Carol 


Santa Claus 
Santa Claus in Mother Goose Land 


by Wilson and Lehnhard............ -60 
The First Thanksgiving 

BP Pei ccesessrsnsnanvsenmnesnesespnsoneaincnt 60 

by Dickens-Treharne...............0:0+ 1.00 
The Legend of the Snow-Man 

BE SE ccrrtasnintsinintninmiainnivennnne 75 

SE Fe ccnnisntinscecinnennniensinnncscreinni 1.00 
The Toymaker (Christmas) 

BF TD sc cacesensenennsneintnevvaninnnes 1.00 

BF BN nisiansinsrencenncennneiessennenses 60 


Old Crosspatch (Christmas) 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 W. FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 


I scisncttisicnecninuniaen 75 


























Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 
List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


ten or more. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


If Already Listed, Is Your Record Up-to-date? 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Broadcasting in the Public Interest. 
This 80-page pamphlet, published by the 
National Broadcasting Company (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City) de- 
scribes the development of _ radio 
broadcasting from its earliest stages in 
this country, beginning with the first 
broadcast in 1920 of election returns 
from Station KDKA in Pittsburgh, the 
organization of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company in 1926 through action of 
the Radio Corporation of America (which 
owns the NBC) and the expansion of the 
NBC red network service and other 
American network broadcasting into a 
billion dollar industry, furnishing em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of 
men and women. The relationship be- 
tween NBC and the 171 affiliated stations 
in its two network systems is explained. 
Other special phases covered include 
broadcast advertising, meeting public 
demands, the legal obligations of radio, 
formation of the NBC Advisory Council, 
policies and standards applicable to all 
programs, unacceptable business, foreign 
broadcasting by the International Divi- 
sion, NBC sustaining programs. In- 
creasing interest on the part of listeners 
is noted in programs giving information 
on public issues, those concerned with 
self-improvement, and those devoted to 
music. (Limited number of copies avail- 
able for distribution.) 


Principles and Practices of Network 
Radio Broadcasting, the testimony of 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America and chairman 
of the Board of National Broadcasting 
Company, before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Washington, D. C., 
November 14, 1938 and May 17, 1939. 
(RCA Institutes Technical Press, 75 
Varick St., New York City, 1939, 111 
pp. Limited number of copies avail- 
able.) This report, which includes some 
of the historical material covered in 
Broadcasting in the Public Interest, 
gives verbatim the testimony at the 
public hearings held in connection with 
an investigation and study of the prac- 
tices of radio broadcasters in the 
United States, with particular reference 
to network broadcasting. 


Music as a Career and School Music 
as a Career, two monographs pub- 
lished by the Institute for Research 
(537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
1939, 32 pp. and 26 pp. respectively, 
$1.00 each) should prove exceedingly 
helpful to the student seriously con- 
templating either profession as a life 
work. These explain clearly and read- 
ably the advantages and disadvantages 
to be expected in both fields, personal 
and musical qualifications necessary, 
preparation, types of positions and 
representative salaries, schools and 
higher education, musical tests, and 
many other factors. An excellent addi- 
tion to vocational guidance material in 
library collections or music libraries. 


San Francisco Public Schools. Charles 
Dennis, Director of Music, and Lillie 
Lewin, Supervisor of Research, are re- 
sponsible for an interesting study (Re- 
search Bulletin 123) on the improvement 
of music achievement in the San Fran- 
cisco schools from August, 1938 to 
August, 1939. Since 1935, musical 
achievement tests have been given pu- 
pils in the public schools who are com- 
pleting the work of the sixth grade in 
order to section them for instruction in 
music, to determine their musical 
achievement level, to diagnose their 
musical achievement for curriculum ad- 
justment, and to identify pupils of out- 
standing musical achievement. The 
study shows (at junior high school en- 
trance) a comparative summary of mu- 
sical achievement made over a period of 
four semesters, music achievement of 
low seventh grade pupils entering the 
junior high schools, total musical 
achievement at junior high school en- 
trance, aural discrimination at entrance, 
general musical knowledge, technical 
musical knowledge, knowledge of in- 
struments. 
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FOR YOUR ASSEMBLY AND SPECIAL CONCERTS 
CHORUS MUSIC 


With Piano, Orchestra, or Band Accompaniments 





Patriotic Choruses for Mixed Voices 




















Marriner, G—My Wondrous Land (America) 10 
Mixed Voices 
(S.A.T.B.) AMERICA, MY WONDROUS LAND 
*Debussy-Duane—Reverie -20 by Rob Roy Peery 15 
tRavel-Elkan—Bolero . 25 IMPORTANT PERFORMANCES: 
tSmetana-Elkan—Dance of the Comedians (Bartered Bride) .18 Franklin Institute Dedication, May, 1938. 
tTschaikowsky-Elkan—Sleeping Beauty Waltz} 18 150th Anniversary of U. S. Constitution, Franklin Field, 
‘ 2 Phila., June, 1938. 
Women S$ Voices Philadelphia High School Festival, May, 1939. 
(S.S.A. unless otherwise noted) Band and Orchestra Accompaniment available. 
‘ , : 
ey once - — - Scarmolin, A. L.—Oh! Wisest of Men (Benj. Franklin) .15 
Debussy-Duane—Reverie .20 
tMcDonald, H.—Wind in the Palm Trees (S.S.A.A.) .16 


tTschaikowsky-Elkan—Sleeping Beauty Waltz, .16 New! PIONEERS, O PIONEERS 


* Cycle for Chorus of Mixed Voices 
Male Voices by HARL McDONALD 


tRavel-Elkan—Bolero 95 witt Cte 
*Orchestra accompaniment published. In this season's repertoire of the Westminster Choir 


tOrcnestra and Band accompaniment published. Price .60 
{String Orchestra accompaniment available. 











Your regular music dealer carries these compositions in stock. 
Reference copies furnished on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 











For Carol Singers 


The one thing that makes The Christ- 
mas Carolers’ Book in Song and Story 
different from other books and especially 
suited for carol singers is its stories. To 
know them helps the singer to express 
the songs with greater charm and signifi- 
cance—In addition to the familiar 
carols there are many beautiful ones that 
are not so well known. 

The book is illustrated with many 

artistic etchings 


New and Important Additions to the Famous 


SACRED CHORUS SERIES 


Edited and Arranged by 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


For Christmas 
“Song of the Nativity’ - - - XVth Century, English 


A lovely old world melody with charming words in a 





most attractive arran gement. 


For Mixed Voices, 12 cents 
For S.A. or Unison, 12 cents 


For Mixed Choir and Solo (or Junior Choir) 15 cents 
“A Heavenly Song Is Sung” - - - - Swiss Folksong stmas 


An imaginative arrangement of a taking folk melody 
from Switzerland, ending with a timely Prayer for Peace. 


and is bound in 
bright attractive 
covers. Siugle 
copies—50 cts. For 
im SONG Ano STORY quantity rates and 
contents of book 
see catalog recently 
sent you. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLERS 








HALL & McCREARY 
COMPANY 
434 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“Sweet Was the Song” - - - - - John Attey, 1662 
A “different” lullaby with an effective pianissimo ending. 
Fine program number. 
For Mixed Voices, 15 cents 
Accompaniment for Violin, Cello and Harp, $1.00 per set 


159 East 48th St. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 3" 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 

















Los Angeles 




















MARCH 30-APRIL 5, 1940 
os 
Biennial Convention of the 
Music Educators National 
Conference. 





MUSIC ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 17. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 
ten or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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‘Net xc cc ere ear 
Teachers’ Manuals for The World of Music 


Instrumental Courses are now ready 


tchesline 





CUTIE 


24 Books for Pupils 
$0.85 each (Piano $1.00) 


Conductor’s Score $5.00 
Teacher’s Manual 





and 













CUTSE 


34 Books for Pupils 
$0.85 each 


Conductor’s Score $5.00 






Teacher’s Manual 


These two popular courses, one prepared especially for the orchestra, the other prepared especially for the 
band, incorporate the best features of standard studio methods for individual instruments into a group method 
for school use. The Pupils’ Books include preparatory studies, unison ensemble work, harmonized ensemble 
work, technical studies, and a repertory section. The Conductors’ Scores provide complete instrumentation. 
The Teachers’ Manuals present reliable teaching material that insures thoroughness in the learning process, 
and the development of the pupil’s artistic skill as well as technical ability in performance. The large number 


of illustrations will simplify the work for the teacher. 















Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS ' SAN FRANCISCO 
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eA Prayer 


O Lord, give us longer and better courses for music 
educators, so that these millions of Thy little children 
may actually experience the loveliness of music in all 
its pristine glory, instead of coming to hate it because 
they are taught by dull and ignorant pedants 
and drillmasters. Amen. 


But if it is actually to 


yp 





\ 7 HY is it that a prospective doctor looks forward as opportunity for expression. 


a matter of course to four years of college, three or 
four years of medical school, and two years of interneship 
before he considers himself ready even to make a begin- 
ning as a practitioner? The lawyer, too, spends much 
more than four years in preparation for his life work. 
But the moment anything is said about extending courses 
for music educators beyond the traditional four years 
there is a loud howl. And yet the teacher’s task is quite 
as important as the doctor’s and the lawyer’s. 

The music educator in the public schools is expected 
to be both a scholarly and a proficient musician, and if 
he does not have adequate musicianship he will fail—or, 
rather, he will cause his subject to fail in its mission. 
In addition to musicianship, he is also expected to have 
broad general scholarship, for is he not teaching in the 
public schools where we are insisting on correlated and 
integrated knowledge rather than training in mere in- 
dividual subjects? Finally, he must be a skillful teacher, 
basing his work on the most modern philosophy of 
education and choosing and evaluating his methods on 
the basis of the most recent findings of psychology. To 
say nothing of the fact that he has to be a fine person— 
broad-minded, kind, wise, patient, vital. 

All this he is expected to achieve in the brief space 
of four short college years, and in the face of aggressive 
competition from fraternity and sorority, from social 
duties and love affairs; even from—save the mark—a 
sophomoric campus attitude that scoffs at high grades 
and perfectionism of any sort, and holds up before the 
student an ideal of mediocrity in all things that the 
weakling is only too glad to use as a pretext for excus- 
ing his laziness! 

Potentially music is one of the most powerful forces 
in the universe for bringing joy to men and women, for 
providing surcease from pain, for giving the spirit an 
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function in this exalted fashion we shall have to provide 
better music teachers—men and women who are such 
excellent musicians that they will not be content with 
the pabulum that is being fed our children in so many 
quarters today, but will insist on music that is so lovely 
that it evokes a glow in the hearts of both teacher and 
pupil ; teachers who are so skillful in the application of 
psychology to human relationships that pupils will de- 
light in their pedagogical guidance—and their fellow 
teachers and principals will be grateful to have them as 
comrades and co-workers; teachers who are so wise and 
kind and broad-minded and so well adjusted that they 
will be real assets to the schools and communities which 


they serve. 
If we are to have such teachers of music in our 


schools, there must be provided longer and better train- 
ing courses in our conservatories and colleges. The 
prospective music educator must have a longer time to 
develop his ability as a performer—as an artist; he 
must know his harmony and counterpoint and musicology 
more thoroughly—and more functionally ; he must have 
time to study English literature and modern language 
and history so that he may be an all-round person; and 
he must have time to face life seriously, to think himself 
through the maze of inconsistency that envelops religion, 
morality, philosophy—yes, even government—today. 
Five years would be better than four, but eventually 
there must be a six-year training period—or music will 
continue to fail—as it has pretty consistently failed up 
to now—to exert the influence upon the spirit of man 
that will cause art to achieve really significant results in 
the enrichment of life. Music has enriched life 
enormously—even here in America; but this enrichment 
has eventuated most often because aggressive individuals 
here and there have sought out the muse because, of 
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their own accord, they have desired beauty in their 
lives, rather than because such a desire was stimulated 
by their study of music in the schools. 

Is such stimulation of the spiritual life feasible in the 
case of the many, or must it always remain the heritage 
of the few? I personally believe it belongs to all, even 
as do food, clothing, safety of body, and intellectual 
development. And I feel that millions might so easily 
be experiencing the joy and the release of musical par- 
ticipation, where today there are but thousands. 

How, then, can this be brought about? Shall we 
demand more time for music in the school program, 
better music rooms, more generous credit for lessons 
under outside teachers? Yes—all these. But, in addi- 


tion, let us insist on finer school music teachers and 
supervisors, for in the end, everything else is secondary 
to the quality of the teacher. So let us select our pros- 
pective music educators more carefully as they enter 
college ; let us insist on a longer training period—at least 
five or six years; and let us guide them more wisely as 
they study, so that when they go into our schools as 
teachers and supervisors they may kindle in the lives of 
many a child an artistic flame so white, so intense that 
it will consume the dross of the dullness and pain that 
are inevitable in human life and so illumine and exalt 
the spirit that life will be rich and joyful for the many 
rather than dull and painful—as is now so frequently 
the case.—K. W. G. 


Random Thoughts of a Traveling Teacher 


ey LARGEST and finest building in a European town 
or city is likely to be a church, museum or palace; 
in America, it is a school. Travel by automobile through 
our country and no matter where you go, the most sub- 
stantial building to be seen in any town is the public 
high school. It is not only imposing but architecturally 
superior. The court house may be a red brick and 
cupolaed monstrosity; the churches seldom represent 
man’s highest aesthetic aspiration; the hotel is often a 
mass of ugliness; the store fronts are emblazoned with 
the red, green and yellow signs of chain ownership. 
The school is built on simple, functional lines and oc- 
cupies a spacious site of park-like character. Tennis 
courts and playing fields adjacent to the grounds call 
attention to our belief in physical as well as mental 
education. The school is the true center of American 
culture and civic pride. 
> 


FACTORIES in our cities are surrounded by rows of 
parked autos. These belong to the workmen who drive 
to and from the job on well-paved highways. The 
humblest home in the meanest section has room for at 
least one car, even though it be an ancient jalopy parked 
in the dooryard. In the country, signs of mechanized 
travel are equally apparent. Children ride to central- 
ized schools in large buses. Those who attend one-room 
rural schools may walk, but teacher drives, her car be- 
side the school being as much a part of the scenery as the 
flagpole in the front yard or woodshed in the rear. The 
mail carrier rides; so does the grocer and dairyman. 
Even the stock rides. Race horses are taken from one 
county fair to another in fancy trucks, and, sad but 
true, the chickens, cattle and pigs ride to their last 
market in autos. 

In Europe, workmen walk or, if moderately affluent, 
cycle. The number of bicycles ridden in such cities as 
Amsterdam and Copenhagen is as astonishing to an 
American as our motorized transportation would be to 


the European. 
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ANY TRAVELER who has seen much of Europe finds 
one marked difference in the foreign and home scenes. 
In continental Europe, the number and variety of uni- 
forms on display are in striking contrast with our lack 
of those symbols of regimentation. Cross Germany by 
rail or highway and you see uniformed men on all sides. 
Cross Texas, of approximately the same area as Ger- 
many, and you will not meet a dozen men in uniform 
unless you count train crews or gas station attendants. 
Put half our total population in Texas and you would 
still find few uniforms. The reason is obvious. 


© 


IN CERTAIN European countries, boys and girls of 
school age are organized into groups conducted under 
government supervision. The upbuilding of health is 
one of the reasons for this regimentation, but a larger 
one is development of a highly nationalistic spirit. 
These objectives may be desirable. However, our youth 
organizations, conducted by churches, schools and pri- 
vate groups, would not be tolerated. 


® 


THE NOTION that our patriotic songs are inferior and 
that we sing them with less fervor or artistry than do 
people in other lands is untrue. “America,” “America 
the Beautiful” and “The Star Spangled Banner” are not 
only noble anthems, but we sing them well, at least by 
comparison. The first two lend themselves to part sing- 
ing and if we are at fault in any respect, it is in our 
failure to develop our basses and inner voices as well 
as the sopranos. National airs in Europe are sung in 
unison and with no greater accuracy as to texts than 
ours. And that last phrase of our national anthem, 
with its high F, furnishes a climax not heard in any 
other patriotic song. 

Sf 

AMERICANS have an inferiority complex about their 
accomplishments except in the realm of business. We 
will admit that in the fields of commerce and industry 
we can compete with any country, but we still look 
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toward Europe for musical leadership. That attitude is 
based on almost complete lack of first-hand knowledge 
about European music. Not only are there more sym- 
phony orchestras in America than in Europe, but the 
best ones are here. Most of the outstanding performers 
and conductors live here a major part of the time and 
many of them are citizens of the United States. The 
rise of public education in music has created so great 
a demand for musical training on the higher levels that 
our conservatories now are the equal of any in the 
world. Musically, we are inferior to Europe in one 
respect only—operatic production—and that may be due 
to our not having developed an American tradition in 
opera. In composition, we are making rapid strides. 
Already we have many young composers who are pro- 
ducing works that compare favorably with the best of 
contemporary composition in Europe. Our composers 
find it hard to get their works performed, but they will 
ultimately gain recognition on merit. There is no rea- 
son for looking down an American music. We are 
progressing so rapidly that it becomes difficult to keep 
up with the procession. As for school music, ours is 
unique in the world. We who foster American music 
should be proud, not apologetic. 


© 


Topay, Europe echoes to the sound of marching feet. 
We have marchers, too, but they carry band instruments, 
not instruments of destruction. At athletic contests, 
civic gatherings, school assemblies or park concerts, our 
young musicians perform. How many of them there 


are, nobody knows. To the tens of thousands who play, 
add the hundreds of thousands who sing and the mil- 
lions who listen to music, and you have a tremendous 
total of boys and girls who receive regular training in 
music as part of their education. Such mass instruction 
in an art is unknown in any country but ours. 


© 


THE ORDINARY Europeans, people like you and me, 
are simple, friendly folk. In shop or hotel, on bus or 
railroad, wherever he goes, the American tourist always 
receives courteous and helpful assistance. Nobody 
shows any intent to be other than agreeable. The tales 
of shopkeepers’ trickery are chiefly exaggerations of in- 
cidents which could be matched most anywhere on our 
side of the Atlantic. The truth is that the European 
wants the traveler to enjoy his visit. It is not merely 
that friendliness is good for business, it is part of hu- 
man nature and therefore universal. The average man 
does not make war. He is incited to violence and led 
into conflict by egocentric, grasping leaders. 


© 


To AN AMERICAN, the real thrill of a vacation spent 
in European travel comes at the end of the return voy- 
age. That sight of New York harbor with its amazing 
skyline eclipses anything he has seen abroad. When he 
passes the Goddess of Liberty, the impulse to cheer is 
likely to be thwarted by a lump in the throat. That 
venerable beacon suddenly takes on new meaning as he 
realizes that he will soon be in a country where he is 
relatively free. He is happy to be home. 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 


ay 








Ge ARE JUST A FEW THINGS A TEACHER CAN DO, and that only for 
the sensitive and spirited. He can initiate enthusiasms, clear paths, and inculcate 

discipline. He can communicate a passion and a method; no more. His most serious 

triumph as a teacher is the paradoxical one of having his students, while he is teaching 

them and perhaps afterwards, forget him in the absorption of the tradition or the inquiry 

of which he is the transient voice. Lucky for him if later his students feel his voice was 
just. As in the playing of music, it is the music, not the musician, that is ultimate. And 
in the art of teaching, it is what is taught that counts, not the teacher. It is a great tribute 
to an artist to say that he plays Beethoven or Bach, and puts nothing between them and 
his audience. But in so doing he becomes one with both the composer and the listener. 
In the listener’s memory he anonymously shares the composer’s immortality. The teacher, 
too, is best remembered who is thus forgotten. He lives in what has happened to the 
minds of his students, and in what they remember of things infinitely greater than them- 
selves or himself. They will remember, perhaps, that once in a way, in the midst of the 
routine of the classroom, it was something not himself that spoke, something not them- 
selves that listened. The teacher may well be content to be otherwise forgotten, or to 
live in something grown to ripeness in his students that he, however minutely, helped 
bring to birth. There are many students thus come to fruition whom I should be proud 
to have say: “He was my teacher.” There is no other immortality a teacher can have. 


From Philosopher's Holiday, by Irwin Edman (copyright 1938 by Irwin Edman). 
By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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Music and Modern Youth 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


Second Vice President, Music Educators National Conference 


[* THE not so far distant past the musical environment 
of the youth of this country was largely adult con- 
trolled. Boys and girls played and listened to music 
selected by parents and teachers. Places of public recrea- 
tion were not only limited in number but youthful par- 
ticipation was strictly curtailed by parental authority. 

Times have changed. The automobile has made a 
marked difference by breaking up what was once a 
closely knit home and community life. Nowadays every- 
body, from grandmother to baby, gets about. Range of 
environment, by motorcar alone, has been immeasurably 
enlarged. 

Then came the phonograph, broadening musical ex- 
perience to a hitherto unprecedented extent. However, 
yet more remarkable extensions of cultural and recrea- 
tional surroundings have been made actual by means of 
the radio and the sound film, both being easy and prompt 
disseminators of ideas, news, music and entertainment. 
In addition to a well planned and regulated musical 
environment, the everyday lives of all are flooded with 
gratuitous music. Furthermore, present conditions have 
widened not only the scope of experience but also the 
freedom of boys and girls to range within it. Hence the 
home, the church, the school and the conservatory are 
no longer unrivaled influences in developing the musical 
taste of youth. 

Nevertheless, each of these agencies, along with public 
recreation and commercial entertainment, have profited 
by the phenomenal increase of musical advantages made 
possible by a machine age. Music education has habitu- 
ally kept abreast of the times. From its earliest begin- 
nings, the phonograph has been employed to enhance 
music’s programs. The same may be said of piano play- 
ing devices. Good reproducing instruments and compre- 
hensive libraries of records and rolls are considered a 
part of standard school equipment. 

Despite the growing educational service of the radio, 
I believe it correct to say that under present conditions 
the majority of music teachers find it a less flexible in- 
strument than the phonograph. This is, of course, due 
to circumstances over which we have little control. How- 
ever, the fact that the finer musical programs are more 
frequent after than during school hours has not excluded 
them altogether from the classroom. We find teachers 
throughout the country codperating with their pupils in 
assembling and tabulating information about forthcom- 
ing events on the air. Students are encouraged to report 
upon and discuss their serious out-of-school listening in 
relation to what is going on in school. 

Likewise, resourceful instructors are discovering 
numerous ways of making curricular material of the 
sound films—these not limited to educational and so- 
called musical movies, but including run-of-the-mill 
feature pictures and “shorts” as well. The latter two 
are influential from simple force of number. Like the 
radio, all screen presentations lean heavily upon music 


by the author from the manuscript of an address 
the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
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ference, and is preprinted from the M.E.N.C. 1939 Yearbook.] 
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for coordination as well as for mood and atmosphere; 
therefore, they take their place with the broadcast as a 
powerful molder of musical taste. 

A few days ago I observed a young man helping his 
pupils to organize and evaluate the music of a current 
group of pioneer American films: “Stagecoach,” “Jesse 
James,” “Oklahoma Kid,” “Union Pacific,” and others. 
He mentioned having found musical values also in a 
series of pictures having an entirely different locale, 
namely, “Elephant Boy,” “Drums,” and “Gunga Din.” 

Further citation of conditions and cases is unnecessary 
to prove that music educators are ever on the alert to 
take advantage of the positive elements of the surround- 
ing culture. This, among other things, is responsible for 
the magnitude of our accomplishment, placing upon us 
in turn, however, further responsibilities. A number of 
us believe that chief among these is an obligation to 
extend our attention and effort to include negative as 
well as positive aspects of the environment of modern 
youth. 

Music education has given evidence of being poten- 
tially powerful enough to exercise a dominant influence 
in building the musical future of America. There is a 
risk, however, of falling short of maximum service un- 
less we turn to advantage what happens to be, for us, 
the two most strategic negative factors in the present 
situation—one the vast, heterogeneous mass of secondary 
school students musically unprovided for; the other, the 
equally vast and heterogeneous body of entertainment 
music loosely classified as popular. 

The former we have been at work on for some time, 
with admirable results. A showing of expert perform- 
ing groups running into hundreds of thousands is some- 
thing to be proud of, but it necessitates beating our own 
record. 

As to the field of popular music, in spite of its obvious 
effect upon music and non-music students alike, it is an 
area virtually unexplored and unexplained by music 
educators in general. Whether such experiences are re- 
garded as negative, mis-educative, or of possible educa- 
tive value, one’s position is not strengthened by ignoring 
interests which require interpretation. Even in this age 
of streamlined multiplicity, young people continue to 
respect and expect guidance from their elders. 


How many of us here and now, for instance, are able 
to meet our boys and girls on their own ground, talking 
sense—from their standpoint—about what they call 
modern—not popular—music? Do we know the differ- 
ence between hot jazz and sweet jazz, or for that matter, 
the difference between jazz and swing? Do we know 
that swing is not for dancing; moreover, that swing is 
not a way of writing music but a manner of playing it? 
Could we offhand unravel the mystery of the Dorseys, 
Jimmy and Tommy, or of the Crosbys, Bing and Bob? 
Do you know why Artie Shaw cannot dethrone the King 
of Swing, Benny Goodman? Is the jitterbug, whether 
a passing phenomenon or a permanent affliction, any of 
our business? 
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Apropos the jitterbug, how many of us read of an 
occasion in a stadium of one of our larger cities, where 
two hundred thousand singing, jittering, snake-dancing 
youngsters, average age eighteen, caused five hundred 
policemen to stand helpless, but marveling that no one 
was hurt? A news reporter looked on and commented 
thus: “. . . it was the strangest manifestation of 
youthful exuberance perhaps ever witnessed since the 
Middle Ages’ ill-fated Children’s Crusade.” Are there 
implications in this and similar youthful manifestations 
in response to popular dance music, for us as educators? 
Or is the above incident, along with the queries which 
preceded its recounting, beside the point? Do we as an 
educational group need to know any of these things, or, 
for that matter, anything whatsoever about popular 
music, its makers and purveyors? Are we under obliga- 
tion to concern ourselves with its sway over young 
audiences? 

Many of us, among whom I am one, are convinced 
that our own pupils, as well as all those boys and girls 
who are nobody’s pupils, devote too much time to the 
pursuit of popular music and admire its leaders too sin- 
cerely for much of the foregoing to be pointless. Whether 
we approve or disapprove, our young folk are making 
this aspect of their environment important to us because 
it is important to them. The reasons for the latter seem 
to me fairly clear. 

For one thing, there is a kind of kinship between 
American youth and American popular music. On the 
whole, this is music made by the young for the young. 
The best of it teems with life and energy. Its idiom is 
one of immaturity, making up in vitality for what it 
lacks in eloquence. Like youth, it is in the making. 
There are few finished products and fewer acknowl- 
edged masterpieces. It is natural for youth to be more 
prejudiced in favor of the realities of conflict than in 
the safety of reminiscence. Who knows but that they 
are right. Even so glorious a heaven as Valhalla fore- 
shadowed a twilight of gods. 

® 

The “name” band leader is a sort of hero to the 
average youngster. He is surrounded by the glamour 
of reputed success. He and his co-workers appear to 
live in the midst of things—life at concert pitch, so to 
speak ; young people, in up-to-the-minute clothes, making 
modern music. Hero-worshipping boys and girls are 
easily captivated by showmanship and skillful perform- 
ance. At the same time, they are inclined to identify 
themselves with both the performers and the perform- 
ance, which symbolize to them today, myself, my con- 
temporaries and our future. It should not surprise us 
that vocational interest is present to some extent. Cer- 
tainly, in the eyes of youth, the dance band offers greater 
promise than the WPA orchestra. However, I do not 
wish to place undue emphasis on this point, for I believe 
that there is a very slight relation between the dance 
music craze and the specific vocational features of music 
education. Its significance, however, to the prevailing 
unrest of youth in regard to the future is another matter. 

“Growing up” is a period in which boys and girls are 
preoccupied with possible ways of getting on in the 
world. Not just earning a living, but marrying, estab- 
lishing a home and family and becoming a self-depend- 
ent member of society. Heretofore, a realization of this 
has not been too long deferred. But the past decade has 
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brought changes too well known to require more than 
passing mention. In addition to other causes, the hyper- 
specialization of professional, industrial and business 
life has been responsible for closing many immediate 
occupational opportunities formerly open to young as 
well as old. And future prospects remain problematical. 

Society, not knowing what else to do with its younger 
members, is prolonging their period of preparation for 
life by extending school years. What it amounts to is 
that the strong current of youthful energy has been 
arrested midstream. Taking this contingency with gen- 
eral economic unrest, tenseness of world affairs and the 
pessimistic and defeatest attitude too prevalent in the 
adult state of mind, the amazing thing is that youth has 
not manifested its nervousness in more dangerous ways 
than in swallowing goldfish, eating phonograph records 
and jitterbugging. 

5 

We will get nowhere deploring jitterbugs. Our busi- 
ness is to find out why the jitterbug. As a more than 
interested bystander, I am venturing the guess that this 
particular form of hysteria is, at worst, a frenzy of 
response. At best, that it looks pathetically like sound- 
at-heart youth in search of a safety valve. The dance 
band and the song-hit parade supply this after a fashion. 
Both are activities open to all, and youngsters do not 
fail to step right in. They take part whether on the air, 
on the screen, at the school “prom” or in the aisles of 
theaters when name bands appear “in person.” No mat- 
ter where, they get in the game, singing, make-believe 
conducting and playing, dancing, clowning, shagging or 
jittering. At this point, information supplied by the 
boys and girls themselves may be of interest: 

“All kids are music and dance crazy; we don’t know 
why, we just are.” “I get into music best when I sing, 
or maybe the song gets into me better that way.” “. . 
if I could have only one choice in music (but I like all) 
it would be singing. Why? Because when I sing I am 
the music” (a boy, as was the one before this). “In 
our school just the good ones have fun with music. By 
the radio at home anybody can sing if they know the 
words.” “Swing has melody, it makes you have certain 
feelings, to cry or sing or dance along with it.” “Listen- 
ing to modern music helps to keep up your spirit. Be- 
sides, symphony is only for grownups.” “Swing on the 
radio distracts my attention from the things I don’t want 
to remember.” “It seems like swing matches us inside 
and out.” “I would never have learned My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice or The Song of India if I hadn’t had 
my curiosity aroused by swing.” “Sometimes swing 
makes a song nicer and sometimes the younger genera- 
tion (sic) ruin a good old song with hokum.” “TI like 
swing, it gets me all ‘rhythmy’ but what I’d like to ask 
you is what makes swing so complicated?” “Jitterbug- 
ging is going out, amateur nights are the thing now.” 
“Jitterbugging would not be so crazy if there wasn’t so 
much kicking. Some people act like they had St. Vitus 
dance.” “Jitterbugging acts like dope on some kids, but 
most like modern music because we can ‘go to town’ 
with a swing band.” And since these comments must 
be brought to an end, this from a very superior girl: 
“Styles in clothing are constantly changing and the taste 
of people changes with them. The same thing applies 
to music swing is very outstanding in our lives. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN 
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Piano Teaching Down to Earth 








Objectives and Ideals Under Everyday Practical Conditions 











RAYMOND BURROWS 
Assistant Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


[* PLANNING A COURSE of piano lessons, one of the 
most important things is to get a clear picture of the 
goal. Two dangers must be avoided. On the one hand, 
we must not be so optimistic as to paint a rosy picture 
which no one could realize under any conditions. On 
the other hand, we must not follow a course which 
would result in a bare structure of accomplishments 
devoid of all the little things that really count. 

In this discussion, we will make no effort to differ- 
entiate between the terms “ideals” and “objectives.” 
Sometimes the former word is used to designate a diffi- 
cult goal which might spur the student and teacher to 
superhuman effort, while the latter indicates a minimum 
attainment beneath which no student should fall. For 
our purposes we will state a normal standard which 
will be surpassed in many cases and which may not be 
reached in a few problem cases. 

It is particularly desirable to define the phrase “every- 
day practical conditions.” What will be a practical, 
everyday occurrence in one class, might not happen at 
all in another group. Classes may be divided into a 
variety of types according to three general groupings: 
(1) There will be variances according to the age of the 
student involved, (2) classes will vary according to the 
degree of aptitude, and (3) there will be a wide degree 
of differences according to the policy of handling the 
class. 

Let us consider first the type of class which we 
assume to be the most common single example. Our 
class is composed of children in the third and fourth 
school grades. No one in the class has had previous 
piano experience, but all children are somewhere near 
the average in ability. In picturing a class of average 
ability, we must remember that many of us are still 
blinded by memory of the typical student who has suffi- 
cient talent to warrant his parents’ consideration of 
private piano lessons. Even the average of this private 
pupil group is considerably more talented than the 
median pupil in a real cross section of any given age 
group. Sometimes the talent has to show itself before 
the parents engage piano lessons; in other cases, the cul- 
tural conditions which prompt the parents to consider 
the lessons are themselves indications of an heredity and 
environment partial to music. The child who enters the 
piano class on no more positive selection that. the fact 
that he is a member of the third or fourth grade is often 
accused of being below average ability, because the 
teacher is inexperienced in recognizing the really average 
child. 

Our class will meet for two forty-five-minute periods 
each week. There will be only one piano in the room, 
but each child will have an adequate dummy keyboard 
of at least four octave range, with keys which move 
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exactly like those of the piano. Each child will have, 
at home, a piano for practice, or will have access to a 
piano at school or in a friend’s house. 

This normal class will have many ideals, both general 
and specific. The most important one will be the de- 
velopment of a pleasurable attitude toward piano playing. 
Unless the pupil enjoys playing the piano for himself 
and others by the end of the first year, we may consider 
that the piano class has failed, no matter what other 
gains are realized. 


The second important attitude has to do with the social 
aspect of music. The successful pupil will not only 
enjoy playing the piano, but will want to play for his 
friends, both as individuals and in groups. 

Not only will the pupil have the desire to play for 
others but he will gain confidence in doing so. This 
involves both the development of those correct habits of 
learning music which lead to comfortable memorization 
and actual practice in developing poise before an audi- 
ence. It is not sufficient to learn to play for oneself 
first, and then in later years to attempt playing for 
others, but the idea of using piano performance in its 
proper social medium should be developed from the 
very beginning. 

As we turn from these general goals to attainments 
which some teachers would consider more specific, we 
are struck with the fact that even specific goals involve 
a correct qualitative approach which is more important 
than the quantitative achievement. For example, the 
ability to read “at sight” is an important skill which 
should be begun in the very first year. The normal 
student should be reading simple music on all parts of 
the staff in any major or minor key involving any of the 
more common rhythms. He should be able to read one 
melodic line, two lines placed together contrapuntally, or 
one line with homophonic chord accompaniment using 
the three fundamental harmonies. Important as this 
skill is, however, it is more important that the approach 
should be made in such a way that continued study will 
insure reading facility. In the past, some teachers used 
to teach the lines and spaces in the first lessons. Ob- 
viously, their pupils would have a greater specific knowl- 
edge of letter names on the staff if tested during the 
second week, than would a pupil taught from a more 
psychological approach. However, some pupils in- 
structed in the former manner never gained reading 
facility, while we have ample evidence that a correct 
introduction into the secrets of reading will produce real 
ease of playing from notation. 

It is important to note that the development of read- 
ing skill involves an equal emphasis on (a) the extent 
of reading practice and (b) correctness of procedure. 
Those who believe that reading is gained by much prac- 
tice in reading without any attention to efficient methods, 
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are no more erroneous than those who feel that an effi- 
cient reading procedure will take the place of adequate 
practice. We learn to do by doing, and we learn to read 
by reading, but it should be noted in particular that we 
learn to read efficiently by reading efficiently. 

Keeping the eye on the page, grasping groups of notes 
at a time, reading by harmonic units, whether the music 
is in chord style or whether a chord pattern is presented 
melodically, recognizing repetitions and partial repeti- 
tions, recognizing sequences and modified sequences, 
noting the direction of the melody up or down and the 
relative direction of various melodies in parallel, con- 
trary, or oblique motion, recognizing a distance in step- 
wise or skip-wise progression, paying attention to ex- 
pressive devices in the first performance, and thinking 
musically rather than mathematically, are all aspects of 
good reading. These habits, strangely enough, may be 
begun in the very first work where rote is the procedure 
and the printed page is entirely absent. They are carried 
through and emphasized when the class turns to observa- 
tion pieces. The teacher insures the correct formation 
of these habits when he carries the reading through the 
supervised study of new pieces approached from the 
printed page, and the pupil continues their application in 
independent reading which he carries on at home with- 
out instructional help. 

Really good reading is as yet a rare achievement 
among pianists. The foundations for it may be laid in 
the elementary piano class. We must remember two 
indispensable requirements for the establishment of this 
foundation. First, much practice in reading; and second, 


careful guidance through the procedure of rote, observa- 
tion, supervised study and independent reading with 
attention to the development of good reading habits 
through these four phases of study. 


In attaining reading facility during the first year, a 
considerable number of pieces will be studied. We have 
seen that they will include (1) material presented by 
rote as a background for good reading, (2) observation 
pieces which show the notation as the rote piece is being 
learned, (3) study pieces which are learned from the 
notation under the teacher’s guidance, and (4) sight 
reading which is attempted independently by the pupil. 
The normal goal for our typical class is about 150 pieces 
during the first year of study. Some will not be seen 
in musical notation. Some will be seen only on the 
blackboard ; others will be composed by or for the class 
and will be kept in a personal notebook by each child. 
The bulk of the pieces will of course be in music books 
of a beginning level. Needless to say, folk tunes will 
figure very largely among the assortment. 


Memorization, already mentioned in connection with 
playing for others, must be considered a specific skill 
for first-year attainment. It is more significant to begin 
good memory habits than to have a few pieces which go 
perfectly in public through sheer repetition ad nauseum. 


The memorized repertory should reasonably include 
about forty pieces in the first year. Some of these will 
be little classics, others will be folk tunes, and not a few 
will have been composed by or for the class. These 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 





A TYPICAL PIANO CLASS SCENE 


The author with a beginning piano class in the Horace Mann School, New York City. After the first few weeks, this class will be divided into two 
sections of eight each. Starting with the second year, not more than four children are taught in a class together. 
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MUSIC AND AMERICAN YOUTH BROADCAST GROUP 


This picture, made on the stage of the Music Hall of the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium, shows the 

instrumental and vocal music groups which provided the Music and American Youth NBC network broad- 

cast December 18, 1938, under the direction of Mabel Glenn, director of music of the Kansas City Public 
Schools. The Music Hall was filled to capacity with Kansas City citizens. 


Music and American Youth Radio Programs 


SUNDAYS, 10:30-11:00 A.M., C.S.T.—NOVEMBER 9 THROUGH DECEMBER 17 


I" IS WITH SATISFACTION that the Committee an- 
nounces the resumption of the music education 
broadcasts which have been carried on with the codp- 
eration of the National Broadcasting Company since 
1934. The 1939 Fall series will open on Sunday, No- 
vember 5, 10:30 to 11:00 A.M., C.S.T., and will be 
heard over all NBC Red Network. stations except those 
with local commitments. 

The scheduled time is one hour later than the period 
previously alloted to these Sunday morning programs— 
a much more satisfactory hour, particularly for western 
listeners and participants. 

As in former years, the Music and American Youth 
presentations will be provided by music students of 
the public schools in various parts of the United States. 
The Fall series will include programs from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Evanston, Illinois; Ilion, New York; 
Los Angeles, California; New York City, and Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, with a special “All-State” program 
under the sponsorship of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation Department of ‘Music on November 12. 

Especially serious thought has been given by the 
Committee and those sponsoring the programs this sea- 
son, not only with a view to offering representative ex- 
amples of the results of school music teaching in our 
schools, but also to emphasize to the fullest extent pos- 
sible the contribution which these programs may make 
co the development of music appreciation on the part 
of the participating students and the listeners as well. 

The Music Educators National Conference is grate- 
ful to the National Broadcasting Company for providing 
the extensive facilities and aids essential to the success 
of these programs. Special mention should be made of 
the understanding and efficient co6peration given by all 
departments of NBC since the inception of the Music 
and American Youth series. Invaluable as advisory 
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members of our Committee have been Ernest La Prade 
and Franklin Dunham of the New York headquarters, 
and Judith Waller, who, as educational director of the 
Central Division, has supervision of our national net- 
work programs. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears an announcement of 
the Pacific Coast series to be broadcast under the aus- 
pices of the California-Western and Northwest Con- 
ferences over the NBC Blue Network, Western Divi- 
sion. Information regarding the Pacific Coast programs 
can be secured from the general chairman, Leslie P. 
Clausen, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles. 

An outline of the programs of the national Fall 
series is given below: 


November 5—Program provided by music students of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Will Earhart, director of music. 

November 12—Special broadcast under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Education Association, Department of Music, Paul H. Oliver, president. 
New Jersey All-State High School Chorus, Frances B. Allan-Allen, 
conductor. New Jersey All-State High School Orchestra; conductors: 
Jacob L. R. Henbaud, L. Rogene Borgen and Warren J. Malpas. 


November 19—Chorus of 100 voices, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Sadie M. Rafferty, director of music. 


November 26—Program provided by music students of the Public Schools 
of Ilion, New York, Frederic Fay Swift, director of music. (This pro- 
gram will originate at Schenectady, New York.) 


December 3—Program by the music students of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, Louis Woodson Curtis, director of music. 


December 10—Program provided by music students, New York City 
Public Schools, George H. Gartlan, director of music. All-City High 
School Orchestra, George H. Gartlan, director. All-City High School 
Chorus, Peter J. Wilhousky, conductor. 


December 17—Program provided by pupils of the Cleveland Heights 
(Ohio) Public Schools. Heights High School Orchestra, Ralph Rush, 
conductor. Heights A Cappella Choir, George Strickland, conductor. 


Music teachers and directors are requested to invite 
their students to write their comments on each pro- 
gram. Letters should be forwarded to the Committee, 
care of the Journal office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. The most interesting letters received before De- 
cember 30 will be published in a brochure to be issued 
by the Committee in codperation with NBC. 

JoserH E. Mappy, Chairman. 
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Applications and Misapphcations of Research 
to Music Education 


ABE PEPINSKY 


Professor of Music Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


T IS PROBABLY often thought that when a musician 

begins to take an interest in the basic phenomena 
underlying music, he deserts the ranks of the musician. 
The laity look askance at a “feeling” person rationalizing 
about his music. I realize that I have probably utterly 
ruined an evening at a concert for some of my students 
when I have asked them to consider the formal struc- 
ture, harmonic values and tone-quality of the perform- 
ance as a class exercise in form and analysis; for which 
I am sorry—sorry for the student insufficiently prepared 
to enjoy the music even while subconsciously analyzing 
it. Such a student prefers “feeling” his music, in the 
manner of a lukewarm bath or a wild detective story or 
mystery tale, depending on his mood. Or he may wonder 
at the marvelous dexterity of the performer, better ap- 
preciated by a vaudeville audience. There seems to be 
something supernatural in it all. But fine technical de- 
velopment is quite a common thing nowadays—the re- 
ward of practice; so that the interpreter must “say 
something” with his music, and somehow attract atten- 
tion saying something different. Is there a right and a 
wrong way to say it? Is there a meaning to his music? 
Truth to tell, we have “buffaloed” the public for many 
years, rolling our eyes toward heaven, implying that we 
receive our inspiration from somewhere in that general 
direction. 

During the past score of years or more, many em- 
barrassing questions have been asked of the musician. 
The thinking musician, not satisfied merely with selling 
the tricks taught him by his teacher, has asked himself 
some of these same questions. Many embarrassing in- 
quiries also come from curious pupils, who have learned 
from other fields to ask “how and why.” I well remem- 
ber the answer I received when I asked my teacher to 
show me how and when to shake my hand like he did 
on the fiddle. Oh, that would come when I grew older 
and “felt’’ my music. Such an answer, however, did 
not suffice for Eberhardt and those following him, who 
were interested in the simple natural phenomena under- 
lying beauty of tone. 

Music lovers among the scientifically minded have 
graciously given consideration to many of our problems, 
and have encouraged those among us who were inter- 
ested enough to try to solve them. Of course, it is quite 
impossible to attempt solution of complex situations 
without making simplifying assumptions, permitting 
treatment of data with some degree of rigor. It often 
seems to be a far cry from the simplified factors in- 
volved to the actual application in a musical situation, 
and it is just at this point that the innocent but zealous 
music teacher may be misled. For instance, in the quest 
for objective measurements of the many elements and 
factors involved in an analytical approach to the physical 
basis and psychology of music, fine laboratory instru- 
ments have been devised which have aroused the interest 
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of the curious-minded, who immediately saw therein a 
panacea for divers ills. 

In many cases such instruments are so finely adjusted, 
that when applied to the rather coarse increments used 
in practice, we are reminded of measurement with a 
micrometer gauge in order to cut off a two-by-six plank 
with a coarse crosscut saw. Consider, for instance, the 
beautiful electro-stroboscopic instruments developed for 
laboratory purposes and now being suggested for use in 
tuning pianos and band instruments. Mr. Railsbach, 
who is responsible for the development of the well- 
known chromatic stroboscope, frankly calls attention to 
other factors besides frequency which determine the 
pitch as heard by the listener, and further remarks that 
the piano will very quickly go out of tune—a fact evi- 
dently to be expected in the light of the experience of 
piano tuners and musicians. William Braide White also 
naively invites consideration of the fact that the prac- 
tical manipulation of the tuning hammer is quite an 
important element in the art of piano tuning. One ob- 
serves with great interest the tuning process of capable 
tuners accompanying famous artists on tour, who impose 
their idiosyncrasies in predilection of deliberate mistun- 
ings of certain intervals for the desired effects of some 
of the tendency tones. Johann Sebastian Bach definitely 
instructed his pupil Kirnberger. to tune his Kielfligel in 
similar temperament—far removed from equal tempera- 
ment. How seriously, then, for. practical musical pur- 
poses, are we to take Mr. Harker’s criticism of the 
Standardization Committee’s report in which the 12th 
root of 2, to the 11th power, is equal to 1.883 instead of 
1.888; or the Smithsonian Physical Tables (eighth edi- 
tion), where 1.05926 appears in place of 1.05946 for an 
equally tempered half-tone? It is true that the power 
supply of the chromatic stroboscope consists of an elec- 
trically driven tuning fork, tested by a National Bureau 
of Standard’s broadcast which is accurate to one part 
in five million. This fact is indeed thrilling, but to what 
extent is this marvelous accuracy usable by the music 
teacher? I can imagine some heated arguments at a 
school music contest being settled with such an instru- 
ment, but I must confess preferring the judgment of a 
competent adjudicator. Of course, there is no question 
of the usefulness of such precision instruments in vari- 
ous situations, and certainly in the research laboratory 
and in the manufacturer’s testing rooms as a fine check- 
ing gauge. 

The question that we must ask ourselves as practical 
musicians is this: Is such a degree of physical accuracy 
a desirable goal in the performance of music? Is this 
a proper application of the use of such an instrument? 
I think we are agreed that music-making might well be 
a painful process under such circumstances. The psy- 
chological factors involved are no less important than 
are those of a physical nature. 

A well-known supervisor visiting one of our labora- 
tory classes in the physical basis of music was quite 
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charmed with the presentation of Lissajous figures cor- 
related with beat phenomena in the accurate tuning of 
the simpler consonances. I merely called attention to the 
startling degree of accuracy of perception of such 
phenomena by visual as well as aural means. After the 
lecture he came down to the apparatus to ask some ques- 
tions. Could this beat phenomena be simply produced 
with inexpensive apparatus? Yes, we might slightly 
load one of two unison tuning forks (which I did for 
him), or we might have a set of forks, out of tune with 
one another by one beat per second, let us say. That 
was all this gentleman wanted to know. He would have 
some manufacturer make him a set of six tuning bars, 
A-435 to 440, and would see to it that each of his music 
teachers trained his ensemble groups, vocal and instru- 
mental, to listen for such beats and thus eliminate faulty 
intonation! My naive and somewhat impatient remark 
to the effect that they would probably get beats if they 
listened for them attentively enough, did not in any way 
dissuade our visionary enthusiast from going through 
with his project. I sincerely hope that the manufacturer 
made some money out of it, acting in good faith on the 
suggestion of this musical authority. There was, I 
should add, one saving grace in this particular case ; the 
children of this school system sing with such sweet, 
anemic tone-quality that the beats resulting from slight 
mistunings would not offend the most sensitive ear. 

The oscilloscope, with its neat, visual presentation of 
wave-forms, has also come in for its share of misuse. 
We are told of voice teachers actually attempting to 
make their pupils conform to the presentation of an 
ideal wave-form, resulting from the pickup of some 
famous artist’s tone taken from a recording. One is 
reminded of the picture of a flower or vegetable on the 
five-cent package of seed, which you attach to a stick at 
the end of the row so that the little seedlings learn to 
know what they should look like when they grow up! I 
do not wish to minimize the impurtance of just such use 
of the oscilloscope in the training of the deaf in produc- 
tion of desirable vowel sounds of which they would 
otherwise have no conception. The wave-forms for the 
vowels do indeed differ from one another greatly, but it 
must be remembered that the phase relationships of the 
components of any one vowel sound may materially 
change the shape of the wave without perceptual change 
of quality. One may grant to the expert a considerable 
knowledge of that which the curve implies even before 
painstaking analysis, but this is something beyond that 
which one can expect from mere possession of the ap- 
paratus. 

We might comment on the use of the microphone, 
amplifier and loudspeaker, and even the phonograph, but 
the suggestions of possible misapplications already noted 
will suffice to indicate that a little knowledge and owner- 
ship of apparatus may truly be dangerous. 

The use of tests and measurements in guidance pro- 
grams by evaluating musical capacities and attainment, 
is all too frequently misinterpreted ; and the war waged 
over the relative merits of “specifics” versus more in- 
clusive subjective recognition of talent seems a bit 
childish, to put it mildly. Nobody in actual practice 
would deny that the candidate should have at least 
average discrimination in such elements as pitch, in- 
tensity, time, memory, rhythm, timbre, and even con- 
sonance (although the latter seems to be temporarily 
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held in disrepute). On the other hand, any reasonable 
teacher recognizes the fact that these are not the only 
factors involved in making prognoses, and in giving 
assistance in the guidance of the candidate’s choice of 
career. It is true that a sensitive and experienced 
teacher of music can tell much from a short interview 
with the candidate, but he can also greatly assist in the 
development of the potential talent if he has a knowledge 
of the relative strengths of the basic factors—of the 
candidate’s forte and feeble. 

The study of the vibrato has shown it to be an un- 
deniable symptom of musical emotion; and a beautiful 
vibrato is practically synonymous with desirable tone- 
quality in voice or instrument. When one attempts, 
however, to “plant” a vibrato in the music of an unfeel- 
ing student, it reminds one of trying to make a dog happy 
by wagging his tail for him. It is known, however, 
that such an artificially created vibrato is not likely to 
be a desirable one, if the vibrato is not already present 
as a “physiological rhythm due to paired muscles in- 
nervated under emotional tension.” An _ indifferent 
vibrato can be made better by the knowledge of satis- 
factory rate and extent of deviation of pitch. One 
might suppose a vibrato test could be included in a bat- 
tery of capacity measurements, but obviously such tests 
must be confined to the more fundamental elements. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that the vibrato is 
often not perceived by musicians who have conditioned 
themselves against it; and some go as far as to say that 
the vibrato is a vicious habit—not to be tolerated. All 
that can be said to such a statement is that the vibrato is 
objectively measurable in the music of the best artists, 
and can be perceived as a periodic pulsation of pitch 
and loudness if the observer is trained to recognize it. 

It must be admitted that the vibrato has often been 
made to cover a multitude of sins, mostly in the realm 
of pitch. It is also true that the vibrato may be good, 
bad, or indifferent, and that many undesirable fluctua- 
tions beyond the control of the executant have wrongly 
been given the name vibrato. Perhaps it is only a 
matter of terminology and a misunderstanding of this 
musical ornament, which must be performed in good 
taste. Musical disciplines have so eagerly borrowed 
from the terminology of physics and other sciences that 
it behooves us to be as careful in the use of these terms 
as is the more exact scientist. Even the field of musi- 
cal aesthetics is not entirely without fault in this respect, 
borrowing terminology and implying novel meanings ; thus 
confusing the issue and creating possibility of endless 
argument by the armchair type of musical philosopher. 

Even such a simple notion as dynamics can be dis- 
torted in actual practice. Everything else being equal, 
ten violins sound louder than one. It does not follow, 
however, that ten violins, under such circumstances, 
sound ten times as loudly as does one, nor would one 
be justified in attempting to build up a gradual cre- 
scendo by adding one fiddle at a time, or vice versa in 
a diminuendo. And yet we know of such practice. A 
true pianissimo in a section of violins can never be du- 
plicated by one violin, no matter how expertly played. 
Aside from the definite step-wise increments involved, 
one must fully realize the effects of duplication of in- 
struments in the blending of tone-qualities in such a 
section of violins. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 
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Why Leach Music in the Public Schools ? 


LILLIAN L. BALDWIN 
Supervisor of Music Appreciation, Cleveland Public Schools 


SCHOOL maintained at public expense has just one 

basic reason for being—education for the needs of 
life. Broadly speaking, these needs are two—making a 
living and making that living worth while. 

Making a living, in an economic sense, is not an im- 
mediate need of childhood. Training for special trades 
and professions belongs to more mature years and should 
have a foundation of general knowledge and right at- 
titudes. With all due respect to the fine vocational 
training offered in the upper grades of many of our 
schools, the fact nevertheless remains that the first and 
heaviest responsibility of public 
education is, and always will be, 





the building of that foundation 
of general knowledge and right | 
attitudes upon which rests the | 
security of the individual and | 
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the state. 

Making living worth while is 
an immediate need of childhood. 
It is an idea that must be planted 
early and tended carefully 
through all the growing years. 
And so, from the first day he 
enters the public schools, the 
child is given not only the prac- 
tical tools of communication and 
barter — reading, writing and 
arithmetic—but also the keys to 
better ways of living. For his 
bodily health there is physical 


EQ SEE 


@ “But with what 
object are our citizens 
to learn music? We 
reply, in order that | 


they may be better 


9° 
Peace. = Plato —taws oF THE 
REPUBLIC, BOOK VII. CIRCA 400 B.C. | small drums, xylophones, tin 


concert, from the Latin (both meaning to join), remind 
us that both tones and people get together to make and 
hear music! And whether we are alone or in a group, 
music is always a happy answer to the question of what 
to do with leisure time. Because these things have long 
been proven true, music has been accepted as an essen- 
tial in public education. 

Our schools, by means of classroom and radio in- 
struction and through many activities in and out of 
school, offer a wide variety of musical experience. This 
variety not only takes care of the many different tastes 
and talents and provides some 
music for every child, but also 
makes it possible for the mu- 
| sically gifted child to see many 
sides of the art and lay the foun- 
dation for a well balanced mu- 
| sical education. 

From kindergarten through 
high school, girls and boys are 
singing ; singing in large groups 
for the sheer pleasure of singing 
together, and singing in the 
smaller special groups whose 
ambition is a highly polished 


. 


— B 


fitted to live the life of | performance. Hundreds of oth- 


ers are learning to play musical 
instruments. Little children are 
busy with toy instruments — 


ws flutes and the like. Their sisters 





education ; for his understanding 

and adjustment to the world in 

which he lives, there are the sciences, natural and 
social ; and for his emotional and spiritual development, 
there are the fine arts. 

Of all the arts, music, perhaps, reaches the most 
people and touches them most intimately. Whether we 
ourselves sing or play or merely listen, we know that 
music is a part of life. Going back to the far-off days 
of the psalmist David and the philosopher Plato, records 
show that the wise men of all times and countries have 
considered music, not a luxury, but a necessity to pub- 
lic welfare. Music is civilized man’s safest emotional 
escape valve as well as his confessional. It is the uni- 
versal language that begins where words leave off. The 
church has always recognized the ministry of music, 
its power to comfort, to inspire, to satisfy the longings 
of the spirit. 

Music also satisfies the body. Its rhythms set taut 
muscles free, its melodies smooth the frayed edges of 
tired nerves. Music is, by nature, social. Two of our 
most familiar words, harmony, from the Greek, and 





{Eprrors’ Nore: Recently, each department of the Cleveland Public 
Schools was asked to prepare a brief statement of its purpose, for inclusion in a 
pamphlet to be used in a campaign to enlist public support for a school tax levy. 
Miss Baldwin was delegated to write the statement in behalf of the Music 
Department. The editors feel that Miss Baldwin's presentation affords such a 
significant and valuable brief for music instruction in the schools that it should 
be made available to music educators generally.} 
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and brothers are members of vio- 
lin and piano classes and proudly 
display their accomplishments at recitals and in junior 
school bands. And the older girls and boys, working 
in school and out in their small ensembles, bands and 
orchestras, astonish the community and sometimes 
the entire country with the excellence of their musi- 
cianship. 

There is yet another musical experience, less well 
known to those outside the schools because it is less 
showy than the singing and playing, but none the less 
important. This is what is known as musicianly listen- 
ing. Thousands of school children throughout the 
United States are discovering that music is something 
more than pretty sound. They are learning that music 
may be the voice of a nation speaking; it may be the 
emotional record of a period of world history; the re- 
flection of a famous story or the portrait of a great man 
done in tone. These young listeners are also learning 
to recognize and enjoy the many fine details of music’s 
workmanship—details the untrained listener misses. 

Not only are the schools teaching children how to 
sing and play and listen, but what to sing and play and 
listen to. The platitude, “Only the best is good enough 
for our children,” is but an idle boast unless we defi- 
nitely teach them to choose the best and to enjoy it. In 
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today’s confusion of glaring billboards, of peddlers 
crying their wares over the air, of Hollywood ideals 
and counterfeit culture, this matter of choice is of vital 
importance. Unless we cultivate taste and a sense of 
values in our children—in a word, create a market for 
the things that are fine and true—how can we expect 
those things to survive the high-pressure salesmanship 
of the second rate? 

American children are indeed fortunate. At home, 
by radio and phonograph, and in the churches and con- 











cert halls of their cities, they are offered the world’s 
best music. And they are doubly fortunate in having 
public schools which not only teach music, but, in every 
way, are trying to “tune in” on the musical life of the 
country. Looking forward—can public education better 
justify its cost to a community than by turning the 
minds and hearts of its future citizens toward those 
things which make for finer feelings, quicker sympa- 
thies, happier social relations and the appreciation of 
beauty ? 


Los Angeles, March 30—Apnil 5 


MEETING (seventh biennial) of 
National Conference will be 


| HE TWENTY-SIXTH 
the Music Educators 


held in Los Angeles, California, March 30-April 5, 
1940. This announcement, confirming the dates orig- 
inally selected by the Executive Committee, is made 


following a careful study in- 
itiated late in August in order 
whether other 
available dates would be more 
satisfactory. The 
tion, which took into account 
the many factors involved in 
an enterprise of such magni- 
tude, clearly establishes March 
30-April 5 as the most favor- 
able period for a meeting of 
the M.E.N.C. on the West 
Coast. No other time that 
could be considered affords in 
such degree the composite of 


to determine 


investiga- 


advantages essential to a suc- 
cessful national convention of 
music educators. 

President Curtis 
express his sincere apprecia- 
tion to all who, in responding 
to his request for advice, have 
aided the Conference officers 
in reaching this decision with 
assurance that the best inter- 
ests of the Conference as a 
whole are served. Barring the 
temporary uncertainty regarding the time of the meet- 
ing, all other plans have been going forward with 
definiteness and enthusiasm. Several hundred music 
educators in the Los Angeles area have enlisted as 
aides to the Convention Committee, which under the 
general chairmanship of Superintendent Vierling Kersey 
represents the Los Angeles Public Schools and the sev- 
eral coOperating educational institutions and organiza- 
tions of Southern California. 

As in recent years, the National School Band Associ- 
ation, the National School Orchestra Association, and 
the National School Vocal Association will assume im- 
portant responsibilities in connection with the convention 
program, including the sponsorship of a National High 
School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, and a Junior High 
School Orchestra: Visitors who were much impressed 


wishes to 


SOMEWHERE 
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by the Junior College Festival held in connection with 
the California-Western Conference last spring will ap- 
preciate the significance of a similar feature planned for 
the national program. Other major musical contributions 
will be provided by the schools of Los Angeles, and as 
usual there will be visiting 
high school and college musi- 
cal organizations present from 
other California communities, 
as well as from various other 
states, including some quite 
distant from Los Angeles. 

Paralleling the extraordi- 
nary music festival being 
planned for Conference week 
will be an exceptionally strong 
educational program in which 
nationally-known leaders from 
all parts of the United States 
will participate. Many of the 
educational committees are 
planning section meetings or 
other special features, and 
there will also be several vo- 
cal and instrumental master 
clinics. Some of the conven- 
tion high lights, obviously, 
will be attractions distinctive 
to the convention locale. 

The question, “Will there 
representative attend- 

ance at Los Angeles?” has 

already been answered in the affirmative by hundreds 
of Conference members. Of course the California- 
Western and Northwest folks will turn out in force. 
Members of the Eastern, under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Gildersleeve, will travel on a “Seminar Special’’— 
with daily sessions en route under the leadership of prom- 
inent educators. Another special train will leave from Chi- 
cago, and provision has been made for an “all-expense” 
trip to Los Angeles, including a day at Grand Canyon 
en route. The Transportation Committee is cooperat- 
ing with the Eastern, North Central, Southern and 
Southwestern officers in arranging for the Conference 
parties which will join the two specials. 

Headquarters hotel will be the famous Biltmore, 
which has unexcelled facilities and equipment for an 
“under-one-roof” convention. On to Los Angeles! 
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Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XXII 


THE SENSE 
Ve ONLY new unit in the revision of the Seashore 

Measures of Musical Talent, reported in the last 
number of this JouRNAL, is the one on the Sense of 
Timbre. The addition of this to those of pitch, in- 
tensity, and time, completes the block of the four basic 
capacities of tonal hearing. As this measure presents a 
radically new step in the scientific measurements of a 
musical capacity, readers of the JouRNAL will undoubt- 
edly be interested in knowing just what this measure is. 

The tone generator. The building of this measure 
was made possible by the development of a rather re- 
markable tone generator in the Iowa laboratory.’ This 
tone generator is built on the electrostatic principle and 
is capable of generating 16 pure tones standing in a 
harmonic series, thus representing 16 partials, or in 
music terminology, the fundamental and the first 15 
overtones, if sounded together. Each of these partials 
can be varied in intensity. The wave phase can be kept 
constant. The instrument is therefore capable of pro- 
ducing any desired timbre of tone, generally spoken of 
as tone quality or color, that can be obtained from the 
permutations of 16 variables, which is more than a 
million. It therefore makes it possible for us to set up 
any kind (timbre) of a tone that may be desired and 
for each one of this enormous number of possibilities, 
to state exactly what the harmonic structure of the tone 
is in terms of the number of partials present, the amount 
of energy in each one, and the distribution of regions of 
energy. For example, the harmonic structure of any 
instrument, voice, or vowel within this range can be 
produced and reported with precision. Frankly, the 
performance of the instrument seems almost magical. 
This feeling is intensified when we submit the resulting 
complex tone to harmonic analysis and find that the 
tone spectrum built on the harmonic analysis corre- 
sponds exactly to the registration of the structure as 
set up on the tone generator. 

To put these technical statements into simpler lan- 
guage: here is an instrument with which we can produce 
any complex tone of harmonic structure that can be 
built from a fundamental with as many as 15 over- 
tones varying in prominence; we know exactly what 
the structure of the tone is to be in scientific terms; 
and we can verify the accuracy of the production by 
comparing the harmonic analysis of it with the predic- 
tion. For example, if we have the tone spectrum for a 
given section of the note played by a great violinist, we 
can set up that tone on the machine, hear it sounded, 
and analyze it to see just to what extent the imitation 
corresponds to the original. 


Tonal differences here used. For the purpose of 
measuring the sense of timbre, we took a tone with a 
fundamental pitch of F,# composed of six adjacent par- 
tials, all of equal energy. This is a smooth, rich, and 


1 Kurtz, E. B. and Larsen, M. J.: ‘‘An Electrostatic Audiogenerator,’’ Elec- 
trical Engineer, September, 1935. 
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OF TIMBRE 
To get a series of steps of devia- 
tion from this tone, certain amounts of energy were 
taken from the third partial and added to the fourth. 
The steps of addition to the fourth partial were 10 db, 
8.5 db, 7 db, 5.5 db, and 4 db. For each of these 
enough energy was taken from the third partial to keep 
the total intensity of the tone constant. The change in 
timbre therefore consisted of making the third partial 
less prominent and the fourth correspondingly more 
prominent. The problem then became one of deter- 
mining what was the smallest amount of change in this 
tone the observer could hear. This procedure is, of 
course, different, from the ordinary way of procedure, 
as in testing the ability to distinguish one instrument 
from another as actually played, in which we have no 
means of knowing wherein the difference lies and the 
amount of difference. The measurement of timbre or 
tonal structure is here as exact and controllable as in 
laboratory measurements of pitch, time, and intensity 
discrimination. 


fairly pleasing tone. 


Recordings. These tones recorded on permanent 
phonograph records constitute the measuring instrument 
which is simple, inexpensive, standardized, and perma- 
nent. The test is presented in two forms: A, for an 
unselected group, such as the classroom; B, for a mu- 
sical group, and for a more exact laboratory or studio 
measurement of an individual. Norms were established 
for three age levels—fifth and sixth grades, seventh and 
eighth grades, and adults including high school students 
—in terms of number of correct judgments on a block 
of 50 or 100 trials covering the,entire range. 


Validity. What does this measure mean in music? 
It furnishes an index to the natural ability that the 
person tested has for hearing differences in “kind of 
tone”; such as differences between instruments, differ- 
ences in the playing of a given instrument, or in voices. 
It is not a measure of achievement or musical intelli- 
gence, a musical mind or musicality as a whole. It is a 
permanently standardized unit of measure for one spe- 
cific musical talent—the ability to hear differences of 
timbre in music and speech. 

This measure was developed by Dr. Don Lewis dur- 
igg many years of experimentation in the laboratory. 
An early model has been described by him.* The full 
account of this measure, giving statistical treatment, 
scores, and discussion of reliability and validity will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming monograph.* 
“3 Psychological Record, Vol. 3, 1939, pp. 115-36. ‘ 

8 Saetveit, Joseph G., Lewis, Don, and Seashore, Carl E.: The Revision 
of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents,’’ University of Iowa Studies, 
University of Iowa Press, Iowa City. 

{Epirors’ Note: Since March, 1936, a valued feature of the Journal has been 
the series by Dr. Seashore, who, in the twenty reports from the laboratory studio 
thus far published, has presented specimens of scientific findings dealing with 
various phases of the pel ot wen of music. Because of the widespread interest in 
the Seashore measures of musical talent, the installment printed here and in the 
preceding issue (September, 1939) discuss the newly issued revision of the 
measures, which Dr. Seashore states represents the joint undertaking of Dr. Don 
Lewis, Dr. 'oseph Saetveit and himself in the psychological laboratory of the 
University of Iowa. It is of interest to note that the measures have been made 


the property of the University Laboratory, in order that means for further experi- 
mentation in the field of musical talent tests may be assured. } 
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|= college or university band director faced with the problem 
of formulating policies for a collegiate band has found the 
information available in this field very inadequate and, in many 
instances, quite unreliable. It was with this thought in mind that 
the project of making a survey of college bands was conducted. 
Three hundred and fifty-one collegiate institutions throughout the 
United States were circularized with a six-page questionnaire 
covering various phases of instrumental ensembles and every 
effort was made to formulate as practical a survey as possible. 

After mailing out over 700 questionnaires and follow-up letters, 
returns were received from 186 colleges, universities, state normal 
schools, and conservatories, which replied in full or in part to 
the survey on orchestras, bands, and instrumental ensembles. The 
band questionnaire received 154 replies from 46 states. 

To clarify the information, returns were grouped into five 
divisions : 

Class A—State 
thirty-four states. 

Class B—State teachers colleges and normal training schools, 
with forty-eight returns from twenty-nine states. 

Class C—Agricultural and technical schools, with thirty-one 
returns from twenty-six states. 

Class D—Privately endowed universities, colleges and munic- 
ipal institutions, with twenty-six returns from twenty-one states. 

Class E—Conservatories and schools of music, with fifteen re- 
turns from eleven states. 


universities, with thirty-four returns from 


Of the total of 186 institutions replying to this survey in full 
or in part, 122 schools indicated that they maintained bands on 
a full or part-time basis, which, in percentages, would indicate 
that only about 65% of the surveyed schools maintain organized 
bands. The field is only a little more than half covered. Here, 
then, is indeed a vast musical frontier awaiting further develop- 
ment. 

Probably the first question the music educator would ask about 
this survey would be: “What is the status of the band director 
employed in this field?” The information received reveals the 
following facts: Of the 122 institutions reporting bands, 0.96% of 
the band directors possess a doctor’s degree; 27.32% report a 
master’s degree; 29.58% indicate that they have a bachelor’s de- 
gree: 42.14% possess no degree, with the exception of a small 
number who have state teacher’s certificates. Of the degrees 
listed, three were obtained in foreign countries including Cuba, 
Germany, and England. There are four band directors who ob- 
tained their musical training in the United States Army and 
Navy. One director’s qualifications consisted of many years of 
experience as solo clarinetist with both the Sousa and Arthur 
Pryor bands. 

In rating the professional standing of the band directors, the 
following figures should prove interesting; 33.3% of them are 
either deans or heads of the music departments; 10.8% are listed 
as professors; 17.5% as associate or assistant professors; 44.1% 
as full-time instructors, and 4.3% are classified as students of 
the institutions where they are employed. Of the 122 directors, 
113 gave their status of employment showing 69% on a full-time 
basis and 31% on part-time. Those engaged in band work ex- 
clusively totaled 28%. 63% direct one or more music activities, 
teach one or more courses in music theory, or instruct in some 
phase of applied music in addition to directing their bands. 10.6% 
teach some academic subject other than music, and 7.4% conduct 
a university orchestra. 

The wide field over which a band director’s talent must be 
spread clearly indicates the need for codrdination, further re- 
search, and a revised policy on the part of college executives. 
More instrumental positions on a full-time basis, higher stand- 
ards of training, and a higher professional rating will tend to 
attract the well-qualified director capable of carrying on the 
development of the high school instrumental graduate. The posi- 
tion of band director in our colleges quite definitely needs eleva- 
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A Survey of College Bands 


WALTER DUERKSEN 
Director of Bands, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 






tion to a higher plane with proper recognition for the responsi- 
bilities and special training required in this field of activity. 

An examination of the results to find the status of the band 
itself reveals the following factors: Of the 122 schools main- 
taining bands, 53% maintain only one organized band throughout 
the school year; 27% maintain two separate organizations; 18% 
have three bands; 0.1% sponsor four bands; and 1% maintain six 
bands. 

Each director answering the band questionnaire was asked to 
segregate his bands into one or more of three classifications. 
26.5% of all those surveyed were designated as marching bands; 
27.5% were labeled concert bands, and the remaining 46% were 
described as a combination of marching and concert bands, with 
emphasis on marching in the fall and concert work in the winter 
and spring. Of the total 122 bands, 88% are on a nine months 
basis, 9% on a part-time basis, and 3% are subject to call. 

Doubtless one of the most important revelations is the number 
of rehearsals for college bands: 17.4% of all the bands average 
one rehearsal per week, 35% two a week, 31.6% three per week, 
12.3% four per week, and 3.7% boast of five drills or rehearsals 
per week. 

An analysis of the reports indicating the time allotted for each 
rehearsal reveals the following facts: 0.5% of all bands meet for 
half-hour rehearsals; 43% meet for one-hour periods; 36% re- 
hearse for one and one-half hours per meeting ; and 20.5% rehearse 
for two hours at each rehearsal. Thus, the large majority of 
college bands meet for approximately two and one-half rehearsals 
per week with an average rehearsal period of one hour and 
twenty-three minutes, making a weekly average of three hours 
and twenty-three minutes rehearsal time for the week. 

The band enrollments varied considerably as shown in the 
following table: 


TABLE OF BAND ENROLLMENTS BY CLASSES 





Average 
Enrollment 

irene: i ie ala ae elgia ka ieee ora 72 
Class B—State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools...... 49.5 
Class C—Agricultural and Technical Schools............... 56.8 
Class D—Privately Endowed Universities and Colleges...... 51 
Class E—Music Conservatories. ........ccccsccccccccccces 45.9 

Average Enrollment for all Bands............ 50.4 


The above table should picture in figures a fairly representative 
average of the band enrollment of the entire United States. The 
figures are based upon returns from 46 states, with a total of 
122 institutions reporting. 

Included in this part of the survey are some interesting revela- 
tions on the number of women participating. Of the total of 
11,929 band members, 960 were women. To further break down 
these figures, the following tabulation was made: 


TABLE OF BAND MEMBERSHIP BY SEXES 


No.of Men Menand 

Classification Bands Only Women 
Class A—State Universities................. 72 87% 13% 

Class B—Teachers Colleges and Normal 

ere 57 23% 77% 
Class C—Agricultural and Technical Schools.36 75% 25% 

Class D—Privately Endowed Schools........ 26 53.9% 46.1% 
Class E—Music Conservatories.............. 10 40% 60 % 


Of the total of all bands, 55.8% are composed of men only, 
and 44.2% claim both men and women. Only three institutions 
reported bands with membership of women only. 

That part of the survey devoted to an analysis of the per- 
centages of college students engaged in band activities showed 
that 23.25% of the members were music majors and that the 
remaining 76.75% were from colleges or departments other than 
music. 

Significant also are these percentages: 38.48% of the member- 
ship are freshmen, 32.2% sophomores, 15.13% juniors, and 
14.19% are seniors. 
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Space does not permit further analysis ot the figures pertaining 
to college band enrollment. This one outstanding observation 
should be made: Judging on the basis of size and quantity of the 
bands in Class C, made up of agricultural and technical institu- 
tions, this group would rate second only to state universities in 
standards of organization and development. 

Throughout the computation of the above figures, the writer 
was impressed with the extremes presented in the returns, rang- 
ing from state universities maintaining six organized bands under 
the leadership of four full-time directors, possessing mammoth 
music libraries, playing the very highest standard of music, to 
the opposite extreme reported by the institutions of more than 
average size and prestige which have only pep bands—in one 
case a dozen players under the direction of a student leader. 
Before band activities can be placed in the college curriculum on 
an accredited basis, much work will have to be done toward the 
establishment of a higher correlation of organization, performance. 
and physical equipment. 

Now as to the administrative status and financial support of 
the bands reporting in this survey. It was found that 25.5% are 
under the direct supervision of the school administration; 40.5% 
function under the directorship of the music department; 7.5% 
are under the supervision of the R.O.T.C.; and 26.5% are gov- 
erned through other agencies of the institutions, such as the 
student council, a faculty board, academic activities board, associ- 
ated students’ organization, the athletic department, etc., or a 
combination of these and other agencies—including the treatment 
of the band as a separate department. 

47.5% of the college bands are financed by means of college 
appropriation; 3.4% through student council, 11.9% by the student 
activity fee; 1.7% through the R.O.T.C.; 2.5% by the athletic 
department; and the remaining 33% through the medium of other 
agencies, such as schools of music, self-support, pep organizations, 
or a combination of two or more of these. 

The annual budgets reported for purchase of music and equip- 
ment, exclusive of directors’ salaries, varied greatly according to 
the various classifications. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL BUDGETS 


Class A—State Universities.........c0-eseecececececens $ 1,012.50 
Class B—Teachers Colleges and Normal Training Schools. 569.53 
Class C—Agricultural and Technical Schools............ 657.50 
Class D—Privately Endowed Universities and Colleges... pens 

328.57 


Class E—Conservatories and Schools of Music.......... 
Total Annual Budget for 108 Schools...... $72,925.00 
Average Annual Budget........--+++++-+0+ 675.23 

The extremes in budget appropriations ranged from over $2500 
to less than $50 per school. 

62% of the band directors reported that their respective organi- 
zations were equipped with their own rehearsal room, and 38% 
shared rooms with other campus activities. 

80% of the returns indicated that the bands are outfitted in 
either R.O.T.C. or school-owned uniforms. 

Of the number of bands rehearsing during regular school time, 
answers indicated that 46% come under this arrangement, 36% 
rehearse at times other than regular school hours, and 18% of 
them rehearse part-time under each classification. 

The data governing the number of public and school perform- 
ances presented by college bands through the school year of nine 
months is best portrayed through the following table: 


TABLE OF PERFORMANCES DURING THE 


SCHOOL YEAR 
Number of Appearances 


Per Cent 
| a ere re eye Te es 1 to 10 
error rr err rs tS 10 to 20 
ea eer err Tee 20 to 30 
rs Serer 30 to 40 
| eee ee Over 40 


Since the amount of rehearsal time averages only three hours 
and twenty-three minutes per week, the median of 23.8% of the 
bands that perform from twenty to thirty times during the school 
year indicates that the college band is required to appear too 
often in ratio to the amount of rehearsal time available. Perhaps 
in too many of our institutions the band is regarded purely as a 
medium of exploitation and advertising, and is not appraised in 
the terms of actual or potential educational values. 

78% of directors admit band members on the basis of tryouts, 
11% on a prescribed standard of previous training and experience, 
and the remaining 11% have no prerequisites. 

It is almost impossible to evaluate the standard of performance 
through the medium of a questionnaire. However, an estimate 
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of the quality of band work in our colleges may be made from 
the information received indicating that 47% play grade A com- 
positions, 23% grade B, 11.3% grade C, and 4.1% grade D. 
(The grades are in accordance with classifications given in the 
Bulletin issued by the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations. ) 

The most vital problem affecting college bands and their de- 
velopment is the matter of securing recognition in the college 
curriculum, and scholastic credit. Figures on this part of the 
questionnaire reveal the following: 


Credit Given per Semester Percentage of Schools 


ES Fe ee ena 

ok ad ale. g'b adn uc oain- aes ele 2.5 
De a aside ait 'ds di eies. dies acer “ane ae 44 

ee ee ebb bed dk i 4 oe ow ek Oe eweiele o 4.1 
A CE MOUs wes belteavencevces-oe 8.4 
Se PNG Sab 1-8 6 ead Ed's Ob ave Sa eae aml 7.7 
er eI as hia ai es oh Wea Ae’ avndnenein detected 1.9 


44% of all schools reporting give gym credit for participation 
in band activities. 

The returns show that the number of credit hours permitted 
range from none to a maximum of four for the duration of 
participation. 

In the matter of band credit and inclusion in the curriculum, 
serious research is greatly needed. The various standards of 
rehearsal time, public performance, directors’ qualifications, re- 
hearsal facilities, and music library, all need to be evaluated and 
correlated in order to establish standards for the various classifi- 
cations of colleges, and from this a uniform accrediting system 
should evolve. This, in the opinion of the writer, more than any 
other factor, would permit more rapid development of college 
bands as media of music education, functioning in accordance 
with the accepted philosophies formulated by the music educators 
of America. 

Various recognitions or awards for band participation were 
listed in the returns. 51% of those reporting give recognition in 
the form of medals, keys, sweaters, etc.; 9.8% give part or full 
remission of tuition to certain key members ; 3% give rebates on 
student activity tickets; 2.3% pay cash in return for services. 
Other forms of recognition totaled 3.8%, while 30.1% of all 
collegiate institutions reporting give no award or recognition. 

Another pertinent factor relative to the status of the college 
band is the amount of equipment at its disposal. The estimated 
total value of equipment and uniforms, for bands of Class A 
(state universities) is $154,276.00. This is an average of $5,933.67 
for each school. Estimated value of equipment and uniforms for 
other classes: Class B (teachers’ colleges), $93,350.00—an aver- 
age of $2,917.18 per school. Class C (agricultural and technical 
schools), $52,600.00—an average of $3,287.50. Class D (privately 
endowed schools), $41,932.00—averaging $2,096.60 per school. 
Class E (music conservatories), $3,550.00—an average of $888.75. 
(These figures apply to band equipment, including instruments 
and uniforms, and do not cover music, or buildings, chairs, etc.) 

An interesting and not very gratifying fact divulged by the 
survey is that with few exceptions, in the larger institutions hav- 
ing well developed instrumental departments, the majority of 
band libraries contain a larger percentage of marches than any 
other classification of music listed. Symphonic works are next 
to the lowest in the scale of percentages. 

The average number of years state universities have maintained 
bands on an organized basis is twenty-two and four tenths. The 
average age of bands in state teachers colleges is ten and six 
tenths. State agriculture and technical schools have maintained 
bands for an average of twenty-four years, while the average of 
privately endowed institutions is twelve and seven tenths years, 
and that of music conservatories is seven years. 

Returns show the standard of instrumentation to be relatively 
high. The standards will correlate closely with the balance of 
the returns, the state universities ranking highest in the balance 
of instrumentation as a whole, followed by agricultural and 
technical schools, teachers colleges and privately endowed schools 
third, with almost similar standards of instrumentation, and music 
conservatories last in order. 

It is hoped that this flood of figures has proved interesting. 
At best, a survey of this kind is only a crude yardstick when 
used to measure activities of this type; but it does picture this 
field at least roughly, and should indicate the more obvious trends. 

At the present time the remainder of the survey, covering 
orchestras and instrumental ensembles, is in the process of com- 
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pilation. Doubtless there will be many interesting comparisons 
of the standards of band and orchestra development when com- 
pleted. However, a much more thorough and comprehensive 
survey is needed if accurate results are to be obtained. The 
interest in this field is high. Many returns were accompanied 
with queries for information. The crying need of a definite place 
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for instrumental music in the college curriculum was voiced many 
times. In too many institutions it is regarded as a necessary evil. 
If the writer is correct in his assumptions based on comments 
accompanying the answered questionnaires, a strong association 
for college instrumental music directors is of vital importance 
and interest to the directors of our college bands and orchestras. 


Press the Farst Valve 


LENEL SHUCK 


Director of Music Education, Fresno City Schools, Fresno, California 


To INSTRUMENTS which provide the most dramatic, if not the 
most poignant, contrast with the strings are those of the brass 
family: the French horn, trumpet, cornet, trombone, baritone 
and bass horn. The thing that made their development possible 
and that unfettered them from the limitations of the ages which 
had gone before was the valve. 

The valve is to the brass instruments (with the exception of 
the slide trombone) what the opposable thumb is to humans. 
Without it, we would have achieved nothing comparable with our 
present-day civilization; and without the valve, no complete dia- 
tonic (half and whole step) or chromatic (half step) scale would 
have been possible except by using a whole battery of horns 
pitched, by means of crooks, in every conceivable key. 

Alton O’Steen, of Ohio State University, in a recent issue of 
the Music Epucators JourNAL “hazarded” an excellent defini- 
tion of music. “Music,” he said, “is the pleasurable organization 
of tone.” This organization of tone probably passed through a 
vast number of stages long before the dawn of written history. 
Told by means of hieroglyphics is the story of Ptolemy Soter II 
who sponsored a fete at which a chorus of twelve hundred voices 
was accompanied by three hundred kitharas and flutes, and, I 
suppose, other instruments as well. The kithara is spoken of as 
a “Greek” lyre, and therefore, we can assume that the pleasurable 
organization of tone was known to the Greeks as well as the 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphics set the date of this event at three 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. That was nearly five 
thousand years ago. Therefore, it does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that the organization of tone was commenced far back in 
the stone age. 

While adequate as a definition, Mr. O’Steen’s statement can, 
of course, give no idea of the thought and the experimentation 
which has gone on in the fields of tonal relationship, polyphony, 
harmony, composition, orchestration, instrument construction, 
and vocal and instrumental technique. 

The term “horn,” which is used to designate any of the brass 
instruments played with cup-shaped mouthpieces, originally re- 
ferred to a ram’s horn. Some shepherd, picking one up from 
the ground, made the discovery that various sounds could be 
produced by blowing into it. The ancient Hebrews used a horn 
from a ram (or sometimes from an ox) in battle or upon occa- 
sions of sacred festival. This they called a “Shophar,” of which 
the term “Shofar” is a variation. This type of two-toned horn 
is used to this day in Jewish synagogues on the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

Any long, open tube, as was discovered in the stone age, is a 
potential producer of sound. This is made comparatively easy if 
one end of the tube is equipped with a mouthpiece which, when 
blown into, facilitates the vibration of a narrow section of both 
the upper and lower lips. This vibration will cause agitation of 
the column of still air in the tube and a sound will result. Ex- 
perience taught those who blew horns that one with a somewhat 
flared bell could produce a more pleasing tone of apparently 
greater volume. 

A great advance was made when some unsung genius invented 
the mouthpiece. By using the thin epidermis of the upper and 
lower lips as a medium for agitating the column of air in the 
tube, the production of overtones was made comparatively simple. 
A tube is not limited to one sound; it can produce a whole 
group of sounds—a fundamental tone and a series of other tones 
which we now call harmonics or partials. This series is inherent 
in nature, and regardless of the agency used in producing the 
sound, the relative positions of the intervals above the funda- 
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mental remain the same. This is true of the strings, the wood 
winds, the brass, and the definite pitch percussion instruments, 
including piano and similar instruments but excluding tympani 
(except in so far as the harmonics enter into composition and 
enrichment of the fundamental tone). 

The horn of a ram or ox was limited usually to two tones, 
which is the range of the present-day instrument used in syna- 
gogues. Experiments with wood-wind instruments were, of 
course, going on and a certain empiric body of knowledge was 
slowly accumulating. To produce a sound on the wood winds, 
one blows across an open hole (flute), into a mouthpiece (with 
reed) inserted into the mouth (clarinet), or into a small, double 
grass whistle or double reed (oboe). This is much different 
from pressing an object with an orifice against the lips and using 
lung air-pressure to cause the lips to vibrate the column of air 
in the instrument, which is the sequence of events when you 
sound a horn fitted with a cup-shaped mouthpiece. 

It would be easy to assume that the invention of the mouth- 
piece came about only when sufficiently long metal tubing of 
smooth bore was available and the mechanical arts had progressed 
enough to permit the Europeans of the Middle Ages to build 
conical tubing. But this is probably not true. West African 
tribes in the Cameroons use a wooden mouthpiece attached to 
the metal tubing of their smoking pipes. This is placed to the 
lips in the same manner in which we use the mouthpiece of a 
trumpet. 

With the fabrication of uniform tubing, it became possible to 
produce the full range of partials. But the entire series probably 
became known, and accuracy of intonations developed, as mouth- 
pieces became better proportioned to sizes and lengths of tubes. 
The modern mouthpiece may have developed entirely independ- 
ently of those used for other purposes, but was probably sug- 
gested by the existence of devices attached to objects which were 
to be inserted into the mouth. 

The mouthpiece gave a small esoteric group of men something 
new to worry about: the length and diameter of the conical 
shank of the mouthpiece and the shape and size of its cup. (They 
are still at it to this day.) 

The Waldhorn was an early type of brass instrument. It had 
a mouthpiece on one end and a widely flared bell attached to 
the other end of a considerable length of brass tubing, and was 
used chiefly for hunting calls. Since it could not be easily carried 
as a long straight tube without danger of injury (as one would 
carry a lance or spear), early makers solved this problem by 
coiling the tube on itself several times, thus permitting the 
instrument to be draped gracefully around the neck. 

As the catalog of an American band instrument manufacturer 
explains it: “To gain a wider playing range, extra slides were 
next introduced. These multiplied until their use became pro- 
hibitively awkward. Valves were then built to replace the slides.” 

A slide or crook is merely an extra length of tubing of nearly 
the same diameter as the tubing of the instrument bent in the 
shape of a “U”. Early hornists were equipped with a number 
of these slides of different lengths which pitched their instruments 
in various keys by lengthening or shortening the tube (on the 
principle that “the shorter the tube, the higher the pitch of the 
sound”). 

Just as a composer allows the tympanist sufficient time to tune 
his drums to a new tonality, so did the early composers allow 
the hornist time to pop one slide off and another one in. (I 
wonder what the effect was when the hornist selected the wrong 
slide.) The result was satisfactory as far as sound went, but 
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there were serious drawbacks. Just as the hornist had finished 
announcing a nice fruity theme which fairly cried for development 
and elaboration, the composer would unhorse him by changing 
keys; the hornist would go into a dither fumbling in his kit-bag 
for the right slide; the composer would hold things up until the 
hornist galloped up at letter H; and then all would take off 
again in the new key. 

After the concert, there would be mild recriminations on both 
sides, and all would agree that something should be done about 
it. But nothing was done until 1788, when, according to John 
Redfield in his comprehensive book, Music: a Science and an Art, 
someone thought of a valve. This apparently simple device was 
used experimentally for nearly forty years by Clager, Blumel, 
and Stolzel, but was never brought to perfection by them. 

It first assumed the form of a simple pet cock—merely a device 
to switch the air from one slide to another. Early inventors 
rightly reasoned that if one slide would pitch the horn in a cer- 
tain key and a shorter one would pitch the horn in a higher 
key, it might be possible to eliminate changing slides by building 
two of them into a horn with a pet cock of some kind to switch 
the air from one slide to the other. Just turn the valve and, with 
scarcely any time out, the hornist would be merrily on his way, 
riding like mad, and keeping up with the rest of the boys! 

But in 1788, the atom smasher, the China Clipper, and the 
fountain pen were unknown. Metallurgy and the mechanical arts 
were not too well developed. Mozart was fiddling with the 
clarinet. Montgolfier was ballooning. Watt, not so long before 
1788, was working on valves—valves, incidentally, which would 
work automatically and turn steam alternately into opposite ends 
of a cylinder to push a piston back and forth. 

Early experimenters among wind instrument makers encoun- 
tered difficulty in making short, curved joints of brass, and the 
valves leaked and wore out quickly, for present-day hard alloys 
were then unknown. The first valves were like bungs in a wine 
barrel—but similar to the device used by some of today’s brass 
instrument manufacturers for effecting the change in their trum- 
pets and cornets from Bb to A. They had the right idea but 
they were ahead of the mechanical arts of that age. 

The rotary, at first, was a hard valve to build. But it worked 
after a fashion and composers at least were grateful, for this 
improvement enabled them to write more coherent parts for the 
horn. 
with instruments pitched in different keys and playing turn and 
turn about while one of them, or a pair, hunted up the right 
crooks for the correct key of the next movement. 

But the hornists suffered all the pains incident to the advent of 
a new idea, and swore that the horn which their grandfathers 
used was good enough for them. Since there was no way of 
advertising the product, and since the product was none too per- 
fect, the valve horn made almost no progress. The opportunity 
of resting between movements to change slides was a privilege 
which the hornist would not easily relinquish. Besides, what 
could come of all this change? Nothing but evil—or discom- 
fiture at the most. Why, with this new valve horn, every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry would be playing the instrument! After all, 
hornists are a pretty important group, and there is no earthly 
reason why outsiders should be permitted to compete and thus 
diminish the honor of being a hornist. Besides, it would depre- 
ciate the value of the stock of crooks which the horn player had 
carefully gathered together from a number of sources. The 
whole idea of valves was nothing but a disparagement of the 
finest set of crooks in the country. No, let well enough alone— 
valves may be all right twenty-five years from now, but I'll stick 
to the good old slides. If Herr Haydn or Herr Mozart want 
more horn music, let them get more players and not try to have 
one or two men do all the work with their trick valves. 

Thus, the battle over the valve horn went on. Composers 
were intrigued with the idea, but players were apathetic and set 
in their ways—as: people have been since time immemorial. The 
same difficulties were encountered by the Boehm system of wood- 
wind fingering and of intonation before it superseded the Meyers 
and Albert systems. In fact, the battle has lasted up to the 
present day. 

A new approach was needed, and Blumel, in 1815, provided it. 
He conceived the idea of a valve in the shape of a piston (you 
no doubt have seen the French term, cornet a pistons). This 
was a vertical piston working up and down, depressed with one 
finger and caused to return to its original position by means of 
a spring. Blumel experimented until he developed a piston with 
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Now it was not so necessary to use two or four hornists., 


holes or “ports” pierced through it on different diagonal slants, 
so that when depressed, these ports would line up with horizontal 
tubing. Openings in the tubing matched up more or less per- 
fectly with the ports in the piston. He knew he had something 
and he kept at it, but it took a finer mechanic than Blumel to 
perfect the device. 

Antoine and Adolph Sax were the great adapters. They 
adopted the brain children of other people and adapted these 
children and all their relations to the brass instruments. First, 
they abandoned the French horn—too difficult to perfect, too 
many open tones. Very sensibly they took a simpler problem: 
an instrument using fewer of the higher harmonics or partials; 
easier to play; simpler to produce, with a good potential market. 
The “cornopean” with two valves made its appearance; and 
finally a three-valved instrument was developed. 

By 1828, according to Mr. Redfield, “. the valve was 
adapted to the larger brass instruments including the tuba... . 
[It] remained little more than a curiosity until the mechanical 
genius -of Antoine Sax popularized the whole family of the valve 
brasses from the soprano to the contrabass.” Redfield dates the 
present wind band from that important event for, he rightly 
states, without a reliable bass voice for the brass instruments, 
there could have been no wind band. The powerful, resonant, 
and easily-fingered bass sax-horn, tuba, or bombardon, as it was 
variously called, provided a solid foundation for the brass choir. 
Up to this time, the best wind bass instrument was the uncertain 
“serpent” and its more modern successor, the ophicleide. Both 
were coarse in sound and of dubious intonation. 

Today, valves are produced scientifically. Some of our instru- 
ment manufacturers leave little undone to produce a valve which 
shows a minimum of wear, is airtight, and works silently and 
smoothly. Here is what one of them says: 

“Great advancement in precision manufacture makes a better 
valve possible. Inaccuracies inherent in old methods of manu- 
facture make it necessary to leave the valve soft enough so 
these inaccuracies can be worked out by hand lapping (grinding). 
A new method of manufacture has been developed which is 
accurate to less than one ten-thousandth of an inch and which 
eliminates these inaccuracies. Since it is not necessary to obtain 
accuracy of fit by hand lapping (because the valve is made ac- 
curate in the beginning), it is now possible to make a valve 
wearing. surface twice as hard as formerly. The result is a 
better-fitting, easier-working valve, and one that will wear much 
longer.” 

The more usual way to determine if a valve leaks is to blow 
through it and try to estimate the loss in air resistance which has 
resulted from a leaking valve. Another way is to blow smoke 
through the horn with your mouth and observe whether the 
smoke leaks out through the bottom or top of the valve casing 
as the valves are manipulated. However, this manufacturer (and 
I suppose this is standard practice with others also) pictures in 
his catalog a device which pumps air under pressure into the 
instrument to be tested. “Each valve is subjected to a definitely 
determined air pressure. Any variation from standard clearance 
of .001 to .0014 of an inch between casing and pump (valve) 
can thus be easily detected.” What a far cry from the first 
leaking pet cock to the perfect valve of today! 

How quickly we forget the course of development of an inven- 
tion. The history of the valve seems now to be entirely forgotten. 
Most of us can remember the appearance of the motor cars 
which preceded this year’s sleek creations, but not all of us can 
remember how it was formerly necessary to switch from battery 
to magneto. Are there many people who recall the pointed, 
cylindrical device with a brass case which was attached to the 
front of the radiator at the level of the axle? It was the first 
of the self-starters. I wonder how many of us can recall the 
framework of light metal tubing into which one’s shoulders fitted 
and which, by tilting the body to the right or left, actuated the 
ailerons of the old Curtiss (I believe) biplane? Do you now 
hear any talk of “scanners” in connection with television? I 
have not heard the word for several years. Now, one speaks of 
the “ike,” which is short for iconoscope. It does electrically, in 
a more efficient manner, the work of the mechanical “scanner.” 

Shrouded in the rapidly disappearing past, the development of 
the musical instruments which contribute so much to our present- 
day pleasure is not easy to trace. Yet the details are not without 
their points of interest. The story of the valve, as well as we 
can trace it today, is an example of the many pleasant excursions 
which can be made into the bypaths of music history. 
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A NEW CHORAL SERIES EDITED BY MAX T. KRONE 


SSA 
RUSSIAN DANCE SONG (Russian Folk Song) 


SATB 
WE HAVE NO OTHER HELP........................ Arkhangelsky 


COME PRAISE THE LORD (From The Russian Liturgy) 
FAIR MAIDEN COME FORTH 





FOUR RESPONSES (From the Russian Liturgy)............ Panchenko 
TTBB 
I o. o:s is we bee OR PERE A Se RO eE Owen ee ees Leontovitch 
EO kx vn co saeciannrdasnesaceessadacvenes Bortniansky 
° 
OTHER NEW CHORAL WORKS 
SSA 
io Me ls | _)  » Earle Blakeslee 
eS Sha a it that eae pw ake 6 Brahms-Fine 
JEANIE WITH THE LIGHT BROWN HAIR.......... Foster-Earhart 
SATB 
8 a Bach-Earhart 
ee Re ss re Melville Smith 
MAKE US INTERPRETERS OF LIFE................... Harvey Gaul 
GOLDEN SUN STREAMING....................... Caldara-Earhart 
es |: a a Palmgren-Baldwin 
AS FROM THE SUN A RAY.......................... Bach-Earhart 
AWAKE! AWAKE! (An American Folk Song)........... Melville Smith 
TTBB 
ps Henry Horton 
nc cads ue tthewenawewn ew Palmgren-Baldwin 
ree Oa ee ny SoC a dy ere tek sedan doa Ralph Baldwin 
in kh rhe sci uin 5 ate alindde ed Gels OO Andersen 


id ieee ed Oak tle Palmgren-Baldwin 





THE SECOND MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE CHORAL SERIES 


15 noteworthy additions to choral literature being prepared for 
early publication by Professor Clara B. Tillinghast 
of Mount Holyoke. 


The first of this series already published. 


BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM. .... 1... 0... cee ccc eeee, Bach 
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On Cataloging Music Courses 


CLEL T. SILVEY 


Director, Music Education Department, Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


sparen no apparent uniformity exists among American uni- 
versities and colleges relative to course titles and their de- 
scriptions in catalog presentations of such material, this article 
presumes to outline tentative standards for catalog names and 
descriptions of music courses, and to discuss and apply these 
standards to suggested usage. The proposals are based on a 
survey of catalog procedures and an analysis of current practices 
in a representative selection of American institutions—namely, 
those which are members of the American Association of Uni- 
versities. 

To show what traditional forces have affected courses and 
titles, a study was made of the history of three representative 
university music schools (Yale, Michigan and Northwestern). 
It was revealed that all three institutions are at present, in 
announcing their courses and in the operation of their programs, 
continuing to follow, with but little change, the same philosophies 
which have characterized the growth of each from its inception 
to the present time. Yale has emphasized musical composition, 
Michigan has emphasized applied music, and Northwestern has 
endeavored to provide a balance of course offerings to meet the 
most general demands. 

A similar study of teachers colleges shows that courses in music 
education are still titled according to the plans which were 
adopted twenty or thirty years ago. 

On the basis of the facts given above, it is impossible to sug- 
gest the réasons, perhaps, for the startling discrepancies and 
shortcomings which an analysis of current practices reveals. No 
agreement exists today in the numbering or lettering schemes of 
music courses, nor in their naming and description. It is sug- 
gested, perhaps optimistically, that in these and other catalog 
procedures some degree of standardization should exist. The 
writer believes that profit would accrue were one course title for 
a subject agreed upon and used consistently among all institutions 
having membership in the American Association of Universities. 

The wide variance that is found in the naming of courses of 
the same or similar material would seem to warrant consideration 
of a plan to remedy this situation, for often as many as ten or 
more names are used in different catalogs for identical courses. 
For instance, all courses in beginning theory, the fundamentals 
of music, and the like, it is suggested, might profitably be desig- 
nated by the title, Elementary theory. 

About nine titles in thirty-seven instances are used for sight- 
singing and ear-training, which might be revised as follows: 


Sight-singing and dictation I. 

Ear-training and dictation II. 

Ear-training, sight-singing, and dictation III. 

Six different names are attached in sixty-six instances to har- 
mony. It is suggested that Harmony I, II, III, IV be used, 
with keyboard harmony included with each. 

Thirteen titles are used in thirty-three instances for form and 
analysis. It is proposed that this system be used: 

Harmonic analysis I. 

Musical form and analysis I. 

Musical form and analysis II. 

Counterpoint in sixty-two instances has three titles, which is 
not so bad—but could be simplified thus: Counterpoint I, II, III, 
IV. 

In forty instances, composition receives nine separate titles, 
which could be reduced to: 

Composition I. 

Composition II (two sections: vocal and instrumental). 


Composition III (large forms). 


{This is an abstract by Dr. Silvey of a study completed by him in March 
1939: ‘tA Study in the Nomenclature and Mechanics Employed in Catalog 
Presentations of Courses in Music and Music Education.** The study has not 
as yet been printed. The author states, however, that in case there appears to 
be sufficient need and interest in the subject it will be printed.} 
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Instrumentation and orchestration, with seven titles in thirty- 
four instances, could be reduced, it is suggested, to this: Jnstru- 
mentation and orchestration I, II. (Further work to be provided 
for by special projects, etc.) 

In thirty-two instances, music appreciation has six titles, 
which, because the course is for two semesters and because it 
usually demands general treatment, could be titled merely: Orien- 
tation in music. 

With perhaps one exception, history of music courses show 
the widest range of variation. Sixty-two titles are used in one 
hundred seventy-five instances. This confusion could be elim- 
inated by such a scheme as this: Music history I, II (two semes- 
ters each). The two courses would be sufficient to cover the 
material in a general and thorough manner. Courses dealing 
with specific topics within this general field could be given as: 
American music, Modern music, Russian composers, Nationalism 
in music, Music of the early church, Music of the eighteenth 
century. 

The division of choral music has roughly about sixteen differ- 
ent classifications in general use in an indefinite number of cases. 
All the requirements could be met profitably under the headings 


of : 
Survey of choral literature. 
The church choir (organ, conducting, repertoire, etc.). 
Class voice methods. 


Courses in conducting bear fifteen titles in twenty-one instances, 
and show a helter-skelter method of approaching this technique. 
It is the writer’s belief that courses in conducting should not 
exist as separate courses, but, rather, that they should be in- 
corporated with other phases of music to which conducting is 
related—a project which could be carried out on the following 
plan: 

Instrumentation, orchestration, and conducting. 

Survey of choral literature, and conducting. 


Music of the senior high school, and conducting. 


In cases of miscellaneous courses relating to music, such as 
esthetics of music, comparative arts, acoustics, psychology of 
music, criticism, and tests and measurements, all of which occur 
several times in nineteen instances, a plan such as the following 
could be adopted, perhaps alternating courses every other year 
as deemed advisable: 


Comparative arts. 
Acoustics. 
Psychology of music. 


Applied music must be met, of course, according to the various 
needs and available instruction. The practice of numbering each 
course in applied music (as followed by sixteen colleges) is 
recommended. It has been found practical in some institutions 
to have recital courses, convocation and artists’ courses, solo 
courses, and senior recitals. Credit is now generally given for 
participation in musical organizations; participation in ensemble 
work should be required where students do not take part in such 
groups. 

To meet the needs of graduate work and seminar courses, 
eleven course titles in forty-two cases are found to be in use, a 
field of study which could be supplied by one seminar course 
organized into several sections: Musicology, bibliography, com- 
position, theory, and music education. 

Course naming receives its greatest extravagance in the case 
of music education courses. Here we find, in one hundred thirty 
instances, fifty-two different titles! This highly undesirable 
condition could be remedied by the following maximum list of 
course titles and offerings: 

A survey of materials and methods for kindergarten and 
primary music. 
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A survey of materials and methods for each of the following: 
intermediate, upper grades, and junior high school. 

Materials and methods for music in the rural schools. 

Teaching of junior high school music, psychology included. 

Teaching of senior high school music, psychology included. 

Instrumental music for the elementary school (class work). 

Instrumental music for junior and senior high school. 

Comparative methods in public school music (advanced). 

Courses in practice teaching and supervision (all grades). 

Methods relating to other phases of music not included here 
may be furnished in their respective subject matter treatment. 

In considering course titles in relation to catalog course de- 
scriptions (two phases, actually, of the same thing, for both 
should contribute to imparting information about the exact nature 
of the course), it is found that no apparent agreement exists 
today. Ten different types of error are found to exist in current 
catalogs. These are: 

(1) The same content in two or more courses frequently 
assigned to different titles. 

(2) The same title often assigned to courses with different 
content. 

(3) Undue range of titles, by which is meant that such titles 
suggest greater boundaries of work than can possibly be covered 
in a single course. 

(4) Language weaknesses in titles and descriptions of courses. 

(5) Vague generalities—a failure to state concisely the con- 
spicuous features of a course. 

(6) Topics not implied in the title frequently included in 
courses where they do not belong. 

(7) Undue assurance of the efficacy of courses. 

(8) Use of highly figurative language. 

(9) Lack of uniformity in mechanical arrangement in both 
numbering and description of courses. 

(10) Erroneous ideas in course descriptions. 


On the basis of such information, it is possible to draw several 
conclusions and to make certain suggestions regarding course 
titles and descriptions. First, it is expected that a course title 
should be a short and explicit description of a course—and that 
the description proper should amplify the meaning of the title 
and provide desirable additional information. Secondly, it is 
evident that there are in use today no uniform standards with 
respect to titles and descriptions. Again, evidence indicates a 
frequent lack of agreement between titles and descriptions. In 
addition, grammatical and rhetorical errors sometimes accompany 
careless organization of course descriptions. And, lastly, little 
or no uniformity is apparent in the mechanical arrangement of 
course descriptions. 


It is obvious that the catalog is the official source of course 
information, and it is assumed that its function is to present such 
information efficiently. The publication of this data is essentially 
a contract or promise. Furthermore, the composition and organi- 
zation of a catalog enables the institution to achieve a definite 
orientation of its own policies, and tendencies toward incom- 
pleteness or overstatement should be eliminated. 

As to the formulation of principles applying to course titles, 
the need for which has been evident, certain truths should be 
remembered. The title of a course, for instance, requires exact- 
ness and precision in order to suggest a definite body of subject 
matter, thus eliminating the possibility of misinterpretation. The 
title should, likewise, indicate the general field of study and the 
placement of content in that field, at the same time designating 
one and only one field to be occupied. 

Certain principles should apply, also, to course numbering, and 
the adoption of some standardized scheme, within individual 
colleges and between colleges, would be of great aid to adminis- 
trators, registrars, and students. No such system now exists. 
A numbering system lends clarity to course titles and descriptions, 
indicating for what class of students the course is intended. 
Institutions with similar curricula should strive to reduce such 
symbols to the same basis. Considering what seems to be a 
majority practice, it is suggested that the following plan would 
satisfy these conditions : 

(1) First year courses: Numbers from 1 to 9. 

(2) Second year and remaining junior college courses: 
digit numbers from 10 to 99. 

(3) Senior college courses: Numbers from 100 to 199. 

(4) Graduate courses: Numbers 200 and above. 

The use of capital letters to indicate semesters, and lower case 
letters to indicate quarters, may be employed in conjunction with 
the above system. 

The growing practice of omitting announcements of course text- 
books suggests, on this and other grounds, that the procedure 
may be adopted universally. Likewise, for many reasons due to 
local conditions, it is best to omit announcements of meeting 
places for classes. If assignments of teachers to all courses can 
be carried out, it is advisable to assign them to courses at the 
time of catalog construction. Where conditions exist to make 
this unfeasible, omission of teachers’ names is best. 

To assure definiteness, it is desirable that the information re- 
garding each course indicate whether elective or required, for 
whom it is offered. Periods per week, days of meeting, and 
credit given are necessarily included, as well as the term in which 
the course is to be offered. Lastly, a statement as to the purpose 
of a course serves to clarify the student’s conception of its scope, 
and should aid the teacher in making a more effective organiza- 
tion of its materials. 


Two- 


Music Teachers National Association 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI—DECEMBER 28-30 


HE SIXTY-FIRST annual convention of the Music Teachers 

National Association (Annual Meeting of the 62nd Year) 
will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, at the Hotel Muehlebach. 
Meeting in Kansas City for the first time in the long history of 
the M.T.N.A., officers are expecting a heavy enrollment, equal- 
ling or exceeding .the attendance of 1,200 recorded at Washing- 
ton, D. C., last year. 

The opening session Thursday afternoon, December 28, will 
be in the beautiful Music Hall of the Municipal Auditorium. 

Forums in voice, piano, organ, violin and chorus have been ar- 
ranged by President Edwin Hughes, with nationally known chair- 
men in charge. These forums will deal with such subjects as 
“Academic Degrees for Teachers of Music,” with Theodore 
Finney of the University of Pittsburgh in charge; “Musicology,” 
presided over by Leland Coon, University of Wisconsin; “Public 
School Music” with Mabelle Glenn of Kansas City as chairman; 
“Present Status and Activities of the WPA Federal Music 
Project,” presented by the newly-appointed director, Earl V. 
Moore, of Washington, D. C. Discussions of “Music Education 
in the Earlier Grades,” “Musical Theory,” “Music in the Col- 
leges” and many other timely topics are also scheduled. Homer 
G. Mowe of New York City, president of the New York 
Singing Teachers Association, has charge of arrangements for 
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the vocal forum, and Palmer Christian of the University of 
Michigan will act as chairman of the choral and organ forum. 
Chairmen for piano and string forums are to be announced. 

A concert will be given by the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the direction of Karl Krueger, and a reception 
and musicale at the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art is 
also on the program. Numerous other music features will be 
presented by vocal and instrumental groups. 

As in the past few years, the National Association of Schools 
of Music will convene in the same city, at the Hotel Phillips, 
two days in advance of the M.T.N.A. meeting, with President 
Howard Hanson presiding at the sessions which delegates from 
over 100 universities, colleges and music schools will attend to 
discuss problems concerning administration and curriculum. 

The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of Phi Mu 
Alpha Fraternity (Synphonia) will convene at Kansas City 
during the convention period. Committees and official groups 
of various other musical organizations are planning to take 
advantage of the opportunity to combine business meetings and 
conferences with attendance at the convention. 

A copy of the tentative program may be secured by writing 
to D. M. Swarthout, secretary of the M.T.N.A., University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 
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~ AN RCA VICTROLA DESIGNED 





— EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS! 


Heres the RCA Victrola for your 
schoolroom or auditorium! It’s not 
an ordinary Victrola. It’s an instru- 
ment designed for school use. An in- 
strument that RCA Victor engineers 
have created in response to the ex- 
pressed wishes of school principals, 
supervisors and teachers! 

It has the volume you need for a 
large classroom or average audito- 
rium — amplifier provides 10 watts 
output. It’s amazingly simple to op- 
erate—for it has a newly developed 
automatic on-and-off switch which 
starts the turntable when the tone 
arm is moved toward the record. And 
its price is easily within the scope of 
even the most modest school budget. 

Study this RCA Victrola’s features. 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Notice the warmth, 
the true fidelity of reproduction it 
provides. You'll say—“‘It’s just what 
we need at the school!” 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio 
Tubes in their sound > 


School use is the principal use for which 
this outstanding new instrument has been 
built. Its volume...its ease of operation... 
its fidelity of reproduction. ..and its price, 
all meet school requirements. 





The Features Tell the Story! 


RCA Victrola Model R-98 illustrated offers you these features: 





Plays 10” and 12” records + Has governed induction motor with new 
automatic on-and-off switch + Top loading tone arm and automatic 
needle cup* 5-tube amplifier—10-watt output « 8” electro-dynamic 
speaker + New and improved pick-up + Handsome walnut cabinet 


RCA Victor has many other fine Victrolas—with or without radio— 
which are especially desirable for school use. See them at your local RCA 


Victor Dealer's or mail the coupon for a two-color descriptive a. 


acta FREE 


“‘RCA Victor,” ‘‘Victrola’’ Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 














SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., 
A Service of the Radio Corporation 


October, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Inc., Camden, N. J. 


of America 
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Ditson Publications for A 





THESE PAGES PRESENT A FEW FAVORED AND RECENT ISSUES AND 








Numbers from the Ditson Catalog on the Official Music Lists of the State and National 
SCHOOL MUSIC COMPETITION-FESTIVALS (1940) 





Official Music Lists for Band 
Approved Cumulative Competition List — Class C 


Larghetto, from 2nd Symphony...... L. van Beethoven 
Symphonic Band, $3.50 Full Band, $2.75 





Official Music Lists for Orchestra 


Approved Cumulative Competition List 
Excalibur—Symphonic Poem..... Louis Adolphe Coerne 


Full Orch. and Piano, $10.00 Full Score, $7.50 
Marriage of Fi jaro—Overture eeeheousad W. A.: Mozart 

Full Or. & Piano, $1.50 Small Or. & Piano, $1.05 
Romantic AB endhes daebsennwainaane Schubert- Kelly 


Full Orch. and Piano, $10.00 Full Score, $7.50 
Angelus and March, 
from Scenes Pittoresques.............. Jules Massenet 
Full Or. 4 Piano, $1.50 Small Or. & Piano, $1.05 
SR rea rere - * Haydn 
Full Or. Ps Fiage, $1.00 —_ Or. & Piano, 75c 
Full Score, $1.2 





Special Series With Full Score 


PHILHARMONIC | 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 32, 34, 37, 38, 
| 39, 44, 45, 46, 47. 
| Ask for Complete Thematic Catalog of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra Series (OD-73E). It’s 
FREE! 


Music Lists for String Orchestra 


Selective List for String Orchestra 


Air on the G String and porate. Pe sesscodseus Barh 
Price, 75c; Score, $1.00 
Two Minuets. III................ Bolzoni and Valensin 
Price, 75c; Score, $1.50 
Four Russian Numbers. IV 
Borodine, Kopyloff, Cui and Karganoff 
Price, 75c; Score, $1.50 
Five Later Classics. II 
Dussek, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Ries 
Price, 75c; Score, $1.25 


Romance and Mazurka. III-IV................... Gliere 
Price, 75c; Score, $1.00 

EL. I cid cinta ddceeduasousdeenenceneseeeses Handel 
rice, 75c; Score, $1.25 


Four Modern Classics. I1I-IV 
Liszt, Chopin, Schumann and Grieg 
Price, 75c; Score, $1.25 


Four Pieces. idl Sedndeiaansseeeunseeetoeccedunnds Mozart 
Price, y ; Score, $1.25 
The Mill 192, No. 2. IV. Raff; and Music 


of the Toe ‘Op. Bey Wels Be Veccvesces Rubinstein 
Price, 75c; Score, $1.25 
Largo. Maddsishdcebsnncunéeseouceseedsencseeses Veracini 


~rice, 75c; Score, $1.25 





Music for Wind and Percussion 
Solo Instruments 
Training Material for Flute 


DN 164 .jpetechue i ceeeseaenenetabbbabeeiess Bové .50 
PIE ébabbccidsdebedsscgsceressccoveceszene Grieg .60 
Training Material for B-flat Clarinet 

nt +R as ccnescsenacosieeesworenssenne Bouillon .90 
OB OR ee Chretien .75 
Romance O06 POlACcR...ccccccccccccccces Le Thiere .90 





Music for Wind and Percussion 


Ensembles 
Cumulative Competition List for Woodwind Trios 
Trio and Polonaise in G minor........ Bach-Page .60 


(Score included) 
Cumulative Competition List for Woodwind Quintets 


Rondo from Serenade No. 11 (Score incl.)..Mozart 1.25 
Program Material for Woodwind Quintets 
Fugue in C minor (Score incl.)............... Bach .75 





Music for Orchestra Solo 


Instruments 

Violin Solo 

DD scccketitevtesedivsenhaccatene Czerwonky  .75 
Viola Solos 

ST  Gicncadedhcsstcenvenektisecetaenee Busch _ .60 
DE siiiiisitenndeitd dadciabeensenihesceaue Busch .90 
Double Bass Solo 

Ten Easy Solos........... 2 eo Heacox 1.00 





Music for Orchestra Instrument 


Ensembles 


String Quartets (2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello) 
Air from Suite in D (In Ditson String 


UNE FR, Tk Mies dcovectsnesecescccces Bach 2.00 
One Movement from Quartet in G major 
RE EE ee Pargeter 3.00 





Official Music Lists for Chorus 


Auditions for Mixed Choruses 





(Unaccompanied) 
Adoramus Te, Christe (Medium)— 
GE EE SA 10 
Adoramus Te, Christe—E minor 
(Medium)— Palestrina ee 10 
Come Again Sweet Love (Easy)— 
Fe Ree 10 
Jesu, Priceless Treasure, Chorales I and II 
(Medium)—Cruger-Bach (No. 14424)............-- 15 
(Accompanied) 
How Lovely on oa Dwelling Place (Difficult)— 
Brahms 4704) Dtiheathoenens Ghhaehinneseudes 2 
I Have Conners _ Days of Old (Medium) 
—Philip James (No. 13022)..........ccccccccccecs .16 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Medium) 

MD EP SE. c cn abiiucedinniuccerssnsanadiess 15 
Cumulative Competition List for Mixed Chorus— 
Accompanied 

(Easy) 
My Lord Says He’s Gwineter Rain Down Fire 

—Arr. Johnson SS Eee lS 
Now Let All the Heavens Adore Thee 

I IA © eR i a a 10 
Song of Greeting—Fisher (No. 14917).............. 10 
Windy Weather—Weaver (No. 14527).............. 15 
(Medium) 
Avenging and Bright—Arr. Whitehead (No. 14765) 


15 
Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy—Dvorak (No. 9915) .15 
He, Watching Over lereci—Idendeldeoha (No. 827) .12 
I Have Considered the Days of Old 

—Philip James (No. 13022) 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach ie 14703)... .15 
Morning Hymn—Henschel (No. 14702) . 
Out of the Silence—Galbraith (No. 13392).......... .20 


(Difficult) 


Credo—Gaines (No. 14863)..........ccccccccccccceces 15 
How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place 





—Brahms _— PE stbctkisetenbaneesetetakesnnd 12 
Love Is a p of a Thousand Strings 

—Berge (No. P3i71) iets niedeachdh te nibade deabe diana a atanle ian 12 
Song of the Marching Men (From “The New 

Earth”)—Hadley (No. 13438).......ccccccccseccses .20 

Cumulative Competition List for Mixed Chorus— 

Unaccompanied 

(Easy) 
As Torrents in Summer—Elgar-Cain (No. 14675).. .10 
Ave Maria—Arcadelt (No. 284)........cccccececcees 1 
Cherubim Song—Bortniansky (No. 14622).......... 15 
Come Again Sweet Love—Dowland (No. 14579).. -10 
In Silent Night—Brahms (No. 14572).............. .10 
Lo How a Rose—Praetorius (No. 14634)........... 10 
The Long Day Closes—Sullivan (No. 12180)........ 12 
O Gladsome Light—Sullivan (No. 3324)............ 10 
Oh! Vermeland—Arr. Bantock (No. 14788)........ 15 
Vale of Tuoni—Sibelius (No. 14631)................ -10 
(Medium) 
Adoramus Te, Christe—Mozart (No. 14445)........ .10 
Adoramus Te, Christe (E niinor)— Palestrina 

Sh, Stun etkntnessnnahadedeandestubslnesesdédecen 
And the Trees Do Moan (White Carol) — Gaul 

Sy ED danatbuchantnsnsubes dteehendeedtactonset m 
Ave Maria—Rachmaninoff (No. 14564)............. 10 
Ave Verum Corpus—Byrd (No. 14414)............. 15 





Bless the Lord O My Soul — Ippolitov-Ivanoy 


SPE ION Stina sakoehischendsttabhacetakerssesives 15 
Cherubim Song—Tschaikowsky (No. 14567)........ 15 
Church Bells of Novgorod—Arr. Levenson 

‘SPR eee 15 
Hear My Cry, O God—Kopyloff (No. —s verre 12 
Jesu, Priceless Treasure, Chorales I and II — 

eS OE SE SO eee ae 15 
My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land—Elgar (No. 

NEE sais: tal sictauisecccaniscoupcaddaumed i, Se 12 
The Nightingale—T gy sg = | ee 12 
O Lovely May—Brahms (No. 14456)................ -10 
Our Father—Gretchaninoff ono. RR 15 
Tenebrae Factae Sunt—Palestrina (No. 14705).... .10 
(Difficult) 

Blessed Is the Man—Gretchaninoff (No. 14812).... .15 





Cumulative Competition List for Male Chorus 


(Easy) 

Dreamy Lake—Schumann (No. 5336)............00+ 10 

Let All Together Praise Our God— 
Bach-Goetschius (No. 14833).........scceccseccces 10 


On Great Lone Hills — Sibelius-Matthews (No. 


EE Sabb ncccddensinices.nccdscpetepeeenesienniacen 15 
(Medium) 
Secrets—Smith (No. 13416).........sseceeeeeseeeeees 12 
Winter Song—Bullard (No. 10160)............seeee- 15 
(Difficult) 
Comrades In Arms—Adam (No. 4223)..........000 12 
Good Night—Buck (No. 4525).......ccssseeeeceeeees -16 
In Picardie—Osgood (No. 8261)........ccesccceeces 10 
To Arms—Maunder (No. 13698).........ccsseeeeees 12 





Cumulative Competition List for Female Chorus 


(Easy) 
In the Evening Garden (SSA)—Kern (No. 14231). .10 
~ Bb Time of Roses (SSA)—Reichardt- Page (No. 


SENSE EF ALE renee se ere -10 
A _ -* (SSA)—Gluck (No. 14811).........eeeceee -10 
(Medium) 
Agnus Dei a A)—Bizet-Ryder (No. 12610)....... 15 
On Song’s Bright Pinions (SSA)—Mendelssohn- 
Page (No. 13735).....cccccccccccccccccccccscccccese 12 
(Difficult) 
Nymphs and Shepherds (SSA) — Purcell (No. 


BIB) cccccccccccccvccccccccccccccesccccossccoecoses 12 
On o Steppe (SSA)—Gretchaninoff-Stebbins (No. 
(14188) 





Cumulative Competition List for Small Ensembles 


(Easy) 


All Ye Who Music Love (SATB)—Donato (No. 
14446) ccccccccccccccccccccccccssccccscsccccccsccsecs 10 


Awake, Sweet Love (SATB)—Dowland (No. 14447) .15 
Echo Song (SATB-SATB Double Chorus)—di Lasso 


(NO. 14568). 0... cc ceeeeeeeecessccneressescececoeesecs 15 
Good Day, Sweetheart (SATB)—di Lasso (No. 
CUOIOED  cccccgscccseccdcccsscncvsccacsoeceocsoesence 10 


Hard By a Fountain (SATB) — Waelrent (No. 

(14584 re 0 
Sing Noel (SATB)—Arr. Fisher (No. 14578)....... 15 
WwW 7, My Heart With Thee Doth Plead (SATB) 


—di Lasso (No. 14516)........cccccccccccscccessecs .10 
ba Sweet Pleasure (SSATB)—Weelkes (No. 
GED Kens cocbaccewsssasescustctccgucesenesesebecas 10 
(Medium) 
Adieu, Sweet Amaryllis (SATB) — Wilbye (No. 1s 
DEED ctondsnecuccesendallenseveussiniatestenenapers P 
all Creatures Now Are Merry-Minded (SSATB)— 
Bennet (No. 14405).......ccccccccccccsccccccccceses 15 
April Is In My Mistress’ Face (SATB)—Morley 
COON WOUND hdce ccddcerseccnguccansss squebeccestcene 


Come Again, Sweet Love (SATB)—Dowland (No. 
BEIT Kare cdnncsnccers+vgcbeudenetingetuoteccevcanee 
Jesu Dulcis 
BED. anvsous deonsseceseesbedeasdieiatemeseeces 


» Lass, She Smileth (SAATB)—Morley 
No. 14410) 
Now Is the Month of Maying (SATTB)—Morley 
Di OED scedetadedcasecddsceewinetaesesseccotece 
site Is So Dear (SATB)—Praetorius (No. 14558).. 
Shoot, False Love, I Care Not (SSA B)—Morley 
CIRO, WAGER) cccccccscccccccccctescstnccsesccessseces 
The Silver Swan (SSATB)—Gibbons (No. 14409).. 
~ We and Chaunt It (SSATB)—Morley (No. 
14618) 


eRe EEE EHH HEHE HEHE EEE HEE E EEE TEES EEES 
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THE CLIPPINGER 
CLASS METHOD OF 
VOICE CULTURE 


By D. A. Clippinger 


Ambitious chorus directors, seek- 
ing to improve the tone quality 
of the high school students se- 
lected for the school chorus, fre- 
quently organize classes in voice 
training. For such classes many 
use The Clippinger Class Method 
of Voice Culture. This book 
clearly outlines the basic prin- 
ciples of good singing and not 
only shows how to go about 
learning these principles, but also 
supplies carefully and judiciously 
chosen study material. Its aims 
are the cultivating of breath con- 
trol, vowel formation, diction, 
handling of consonants, develop- 
ing tone quality, assuring resonance, handling the 
head voice, gaining flexibility and giving intelligent 
interpretation to part songs. All that is necessary for 
the first season of study is given. 





Price, $1.25 





Hetzel’s 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
for the OBOE 


(With Photographic Fingering Chart) 
By Jack Hetzel 


With this book Mr. Hetzel continues the series so 
auspiciously begun with instruction books for the most 
popular of the reed instruments—the clarinet and saxo- 
phone. Good oboe players are more and more in de- 
mand as school bands and orchestras improve musi- 
cianship and playing ability. This work will start the 
young student right and give him sufficient study 
material jor at least a year. The Photographic Fin- 
gering Chart will prove a great help for teacher and 
student. 
Price, Complete with Chart, $1.50 


Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for Oboes, 
With or Without Automatic Octave Key.......... 50c 





Hetzel’s VISUAL CLASS METHOD for the 


rere $1.00 
Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for Clarinet 
CE TE a6. s0s sccvcausacdecseseesesesheseessce 50c 





Hetzel’s VISUAL CLASS METHOD for the 
SAXOPHONE (With Chart).................+5.. $1.00 


Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for All 
II 5.00006 d00586b0censeedbdes 6sbbasidintsesden 





THE JUNIOR ARBAN 


An Elementary Method 
for CORNET or TRUMPET 


By N. B. Bailey 


School instrumental organizations, brass ensembles, 
orchestras and bands need good trumpet players. This 
method is written for the young beginner on cornet or 
trumpet, but it takes the student from the very rudi- 
ments to the beginnings of triple tongueing. Many 
interesting pieces are interspersed between the exer- 
cises. 
Price, $1.00 





School Musie Activities! 


NUMBERS ON THE 1940 SCHOOL COMPETITION-FESTIVALS LISTS 


Noble Cain's 


INTRODUCTORY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


(The First Two Years) 


A new book, made by this nationally known authority 
on choral works, containing program or repertory ma- 
terial for the high school group not having much 
previous training in part singing. The following selec- 
tions are included: The Shepherd’s Psalm, Protheroe 
».A.); Jesu, Word of God Incarnate, Mozart (S.S.A.); 
Lift Thine Eyes, Mendelssohn (S.S.A.); Slumber Song, 
Gretchaninof (S.S.A.); Ole Uncle Moon, Scott (TB 
B.); Old King Cole, Gibb (T.B.B.); On Great Lone 
Hills, Sibelius (T.T.B.B.) ; Cherubim Song, Bortniansky 
(S.A.T.B.); In Silent Night, Suabian (SA.T.B.): Let 
the Merry Bells Ring Out, Clough-Leighter (S.A.T. 
3.); The Mill, Jensen (S.A.T.B.); The Sleep of the 
Child Jesus, French (S.A.T.B.); A Song of the Sea, 
Stebbins (S.A.T.B.); Thou Knowest, Lord, the Secrets 
of Our Hearts, Purcell (S.A.T.B.); Under Blossoming 
Branches, Meyer-Helmund (S.A.T.B.); Ye Watchers 
and Ye Holy Ones, German (S.A.T.B.). 


Price, 75 cents 





Suggestions for the 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


SANTA’S SURPRISE 


Christmas Operetta for Young People 
Book by Florence Aitken Music by Gertrude McRae 








An operetta in 2 Acts and 5 Scenes that will be en- 
joyed by grade and junior high pupils. May be used 
with a large cast and made quite a spectacle, if de- 
sired. Complete dialog and suggestions for costumes, 
staging and lighting are given in the vocal score. 


Price, 75 cents 





14 FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


For String Ensemble and Piano 
Arranged by Elizabeth Fyffe 


These arrangements are for small or large groups of 
strings to accompany the singing of these carols, either 
in parts or unison singing. Text over each part. 


Complete—Price, $1.50 


String Parts, 20c Each Piano, 40c 





DITSON CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK 
(With Stories of the Carols) 
Edited by Norwood Hinkle 
Sixty-two pages of traditional carols presented with 
egendary stories of their origin. These are for mixed 
voices (5.A.T.B.) or unison singing. 
Price, 50 cents 





Ye Christmas Piano Book 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS MADE EASY 
TO PLAY AND SING 


By Mary Bacon Mason 


Thirty-four favorite carols arranged for playing by 
young pianists. Large size notes. Full fingering. 
exts with each. Also spaces in which to paste ap- 
propriate Christmas cards. 


Price, 75 cents 














ep O Mine Eyes (SATB)—Bennet (No. 14625). .10 
nal a Allan-A-Dale Went a-Hunting (SATB)— 
de Pearsall (No.  _, Sap rre Je eecccees esesee 
Which [s the Properest Day To Sing (SATB)— 
Arne (No. 14432).....ccececcceccccccceccccccecscess 
(Difficult) 
lave Verum Corpus (SATB)—Byrd (No. 14414).... .15 
Vv 
» AS Cumulative Competition List for Vocal Solos— 
15 Soprano 
id Me Discourse—Bishop..........++seeeeeeeeeeees -50 
7 e Dream—Bartlett_......... get eecccecccscccccceceees -50 
lag Floods of Spring—Rachmaninoff..............+++++: 50 
15 1 Love Thee—Grieg.......- occcccccccccccsccsescccees 30 
“9 Bin the Time of Roses—Reichardt..........+++++++++ 30 
12 pIve Been Roaming—Horn..... eo ceccccevcseesccccoses -50 
‘2 Jeune Fillette — Arr. Weckerlin (In French Art om 
: Gongs) ..ccccccccccccccccecccccssscccecccscccccceces 0 
3 Les Cloches—Debussy .....+seeeeeeeeeeeecereeeeees 50 
10 My Peace Thou i, 6 ao ccsceseeentaabnes 35 
: The Rose—Clokey «....+++sseseeeeees seecsceecesecese 0D 
Rugiadose, Odorose—Early-Scarlatti (In Classic 
15 § Italian Songs) «.+ssseereees Serre cccccees +++ 1.00 
7 |Se aura Spira—Frescobaldi (In Classic Italian 
Gongs) .---seccccecceccccccrccccccsccscccsesecssees J 
5 Seowerop- Gretchaninoff ..... -40 
Song of the Open—LaForge 50 
Soupir—Widor (In French Art OS ee 1.00 
10 @Sylvelin—Sinding ....... neccceseccececcesccencceess 30 
Tanto Sospirero (E’er Will I1)—Bencini (In Classic 
10 Italian Songs) ..-...-sseceeeensceceeecreceeeeeeees 0 
The Time for Making Songs—Rogers..........---- 50 
15 ff 
| Cumulative Competition List for Vocal Solos—Alto 
- |But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own — Men- 
: delssohn .......- eeteeeeseenaeenececsncecseuteeeeses 4 
He Shall Feed His Flock—Handel.............++++- .50 
12 [In the Time of Roses—Reichardt.........-+++++e0es 30 
‘6 [Japanese Death Song—Sharp.........+.+++++s+eeeees 50 
"10 Lasciatemi Morire—Monteverde .........-sseeeeees 30 
"12 PThe Linden Tree—Schubert..........-++++++eeeeeees 50 
: Long, Long Ago—Bayley.........+.:+eeseeeeeeeeeees 30 
My Lover Is a Fisherman—Strickland............ -50 
. Out of My Soul’s Great Sadness—Franz 30 
Panis Angelicus—Franck .........+e++e++- -50 
Pirate Dreams—Huerter ..........+-++e00- in” a 
10 we l'heure est donc Breve—Massenet........--.-- 30 
| Slumber Song—Gretchaninoff .........-.seeeeeeeees 25 
10 PSnow—Lie .........+00-. ees eccceeseeecccccccscecccees 50 
"10 9 Thou Art the Night Wind—Gaul..........-..++++++ 50 
| 
\ 
5 Cumulative Competition List for Vocal Solos—Tenor 
12 Amarilli—Caccini .....cccccccccccccesccccccccsccccecs -40 
Call Me Back—Denza............0.-- seecesecccees coe oe 
|/Donzelle Fuggite — Cavalli (In Classic Italian 
| ND on dgcees tabbesrbebedcbassedsesesveresoussses J 
12 Blf God Left Only You—Densmore..............+++- 50 
E Love Thee—Grieg. ...ccccccccccscccsccsccccccccees 30 
15 BiLady Moon—Edwards ..........seeeeeeceecees rere -50 
Lasciatemi Morire—Monteverde ..........ssse+seee: 30 
The Lass With the Delicate Air—Armne............ 40 
s DUM cn caccdtrucciancdsteesedeteeeorsicctunts -50 
PE EOGER cdccnccccrcicesecesssncevsseteseness 40 
SONNOED sc ctccniscenscnsedtactsvcseevedescsds 25 
10 Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me?—Handel.... .50 
SE REE 4. sa citunknsksesescceseukeeste 50 
15 Jf Pretty Polly Oliver—Old English..............+++: 30 
| Thou Art the Night Wind—Gaul................... -50 
15 fj The Time for Making Songs Has Come—Rogers.. .50 
| When Love Is Kind—Old English.................. 035 
10 ff Who Is Sylvia?—Schubert............cccccccccccece 35 
.10 
-15 } Cumulative Competition List for Vocal Solos—Baritone 
10 } Ahi Troppe e Duro—Monteverde (In Classic Ital- 
CD ices icuconsnninnsdasssedecedaee sees enue’ 1, 
10 The Bell-Man—_Forsyth ividitaenechislaseneianben 50 
ENG IR NDEI NSE SL 30 
Devotion—Strauss pice hAebidehipihenecamktewakene 50 
rll Not Complain—Schumann.............e.eseeeees -40 
15 ff} Invocazione di Orfeo—Peri 50 
| Les Berceaux—Fauré.....:...cccccccccccccccscccscecs .50 
15 The Little Road to Kerry—Cadman................ 50 
Morning Hymn—Henschel .........cccccccccsccccees -40 
15 J The Open Road—Stickles............csceceeeeeeeeees 50 
Romance—Debussy eee a pr er rae -50 
10 ff Selve Voi Che ie Speranze— Rosa (In Classic 
EE NED cetsidenb inti cuenstnikptesicnnennaenin 1. 
12 ¢ Two Grenadiers—Schumann................0- 40 
15 en 
15 
o ff 
10 
| 
10 Hf} 
10 
10 
ae 
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MARITANA 

CARMELITA 

THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY 
QUEEN OF THE SAWDUST 
THE CHILDREN’S VICTORY 


MARITANA— Our newest, for Senior High School! The famous romantic 
opera by William Vincent Wallace, Music: —Book and Lyrics by Edward 
Fitzball. This popular opera in two acts, with all its charm and romantic 
- flavor has been condensed and modified for Senior High School and Com- 
} munity use. The adaptation has been done by J. Spencer Cornwall, 
~~ Music—and by W. O. Robinson, Book and Lyrics. Ten characters, time 
of performance two hours. Vocal Score $1.50. 


CARMELITA—for Senior High School. An adventurous, three-act, 
19-character musical filled with sunshine and the atmosphere of “New 
Spain. The ‘Bolero’’ sung by Carlos with chorus and dancers, the 
roistering We are soldiers bold and ready’’ for Male Quartet are musical 
numbers that put snap and sparkle into stage action already filled with action 
and excitement. Libretto and lyrics by Helen Bagg. Music by Nino 
Marcelli. Time of performance, two hours. Vocal score and libretto, 
$1.50. 

THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY— Robert Planquette’s celebrated light 
opera condensed and adapted for Senior High School by Cornwall and 
Robinson. The miser Gaspard, ghosts in the old castle, an ancient docu- 
ment, all contribute to the highly atmospheric story. The spell-binding 
setting of the music makes this opera beloved by students and audiences 
alike. Eight characters, two acts, time of performance, 134 hours. 
Price, $1.25. 

QUEEN OF THE SAWDUST—The Big Top in all its glory. Prepared 
for Junior High School, the delightful melodies carry this smash comedy 
through all the glamour of the circus in a plot of suspense and action. Ex- 
cellent music, with numbers like “The Magic Circus Ring’ sung by Buddy 
and chorus and “Hayseeds’ Holiday’ a dance; make every audience a 
toe-tapping one. Two acts for Mixed, or Boys voices. Performed in 
in 134 —2 hours. Books and lyrics by Beatrice Humiston McNeil, Music 
by Mae Nightingale. Price, $1.25. 

THE CHILDREN’S VICTORY—For Intermediate grades. A song play 
with Old World folk-tunes delightful to children and charming when sung 
by children. The costumes, the quaint setting of the story make this operetta 
so appealing to pupils that their teachers welcome it wherever presented. 
The size of the cast is elastic, being adaptable to a large group or small. 
Written by Berta Elsmith. Performed in about one hour. Full vocal score 


and libretto $.75. 


Ask your dealer or us for the Carl Fischer operetta circular. 


yi. CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
oy 56 Cooper Square, and 119 West 57th Street 
ee re Boston NEW YORK Chicago 
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Book and Music Reviews 





HE REVIEWERS’ COMMENTS and listings in this issue 
| of the Journal cover the major portion of books and 
material received prior to September 1, but because of 
space limitations reviews of a number of books and consider- 
able music, including interesting new band and orchestra 
releases, are held for the next issue. Music educators whose 
contributions are represented among the reviews printed here 
include Will Earhart, Charles M. Dennis, Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Susan T. Canfield, Edward B. Birge, Russell V. Morgan, Lor- 
rain E. Watters, Normand Lockwood, Carl E. Seashore, Lillian 
L. Baldwin, Ralph W. Wright, Joseph E. Skornicka, Esther 
Goetz, Florence A. Flanagan. 

Except in instances otherwise indicated by signatures, the 
vocal music reviews were prepared by Ralph W. Wright, and 
the instrumental music reviews by Lorrain E. Watters and 
Joseph E. Skornicka. 


Broadcast Receivers and Phonographs for Classroom Use. 
{New York: Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. 41 
East Forty-second Street.] This publication was not submitted 
for review. It was sent with the compliments of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning. The accompanying slip 
states: “An acknowledgment of receipt will be appreciated. 
Comments will be welcomed.” These comments are made pub- 
licly because the publication will be extremely helpful to every 
teacher and supervisor of music in public schools who re- 
ceives music broadcasts or uses phonographs. 

The book is a study, from the expert engineer’s standpoint, 
of the properties and conditions for right use of the equipment 
named. It proposes and answers such questions as: What is 
a simple way of comparing receivers? What factors influence 
quality? How much volume do you need? What frequency 
range do you need? How can you improve the acoustics of 
the room? What devices are essential in a classroom receiver? 
What about two-speed phonographs? Are the new “portable” 
sets likely to be satisfactory for classroom use? 

A Foreword states, “It did not seem worth while to attempt 
a consumer’s advisory service listing brand names in a pub- 
lication which would not receive its widest circulation until 
after the sets which have been examined had been replaced by 
others.” In an Appendix, however, a long list of specifications 
of different receivers and phonographs, together with equip- 
ment, is given but the manufacturers are not named. A list 
of companies that coédperated by submitting figures to the 
Committee is, however, given. 

The chairman of the Committee is James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University. No price for the publication is 
stated. Codédperation of educational groups, equipment manu- 
facturers and broadcasters is sought in an endeavor to secure 
reliable and satisfactory equipment for schools, and teachers 
and administrators are invited to correspond with the Com- 
mittee.—Will Earhart. 

{N. B. Since the foregoing was written, the following in- 
formation has been received: “Single copies of the report will 
be sent free of charge to school teachers and administrators 
upon request addressed to the Committee.’’] 


The Steck Workbook Series: Music. Books III, IV, V. By 
Lena Milam. [Austin, Tex. The Steck Co. Book III, 25c. 
Books IV and V, 30c.] These books were prepared with the 
intention of familiarizing children with music notation, termin- 


ology, vocabulary, etc. The idea is much better than the 
finished work. It is well developed mechanically, involving 
notational symbols in illustration, definition, and finally, in 


true-false tests which are fun to do. The print is large, not 
too much on a page, although there are a few exceptionally 
crowded pages. Sharps, flats and chromatic signs are care- 
lessly placed—faults which should be picked up in proof read- 
ing and editing.—Susan T. Canfield. 





Elements of Musical Theory, by Charles N. Boyd and Will 
Earhart. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.] This book offers a 
text admirably serving the needs of students who have already 
gained considerable facility in applied music. Throughout the 
book it will be noted that the appeal is primarily to perform- 
ers on the keyboard instruments, as the approach is strictly 
visual. This is evidenced not only by the fact that the aural 
effect of rhythmic and tonal patterns is not stressed, but that 
the minor mode is introduced’ through the harmonic form, 
always the simplest from the keyboard standpoint. Musical 
materials are consistently presented, Chapter I being devoted 
to sound, and subsequent chapters working through rhythmic 
and pitch notation, scales of all types—major, minor, chro- 
matic, pentatonic, gypsy, and whole-tone. A consideration of 
intervals leads to chords, their inversions and extensions, and 
various types of melodic ornamentation. Harmony, counter- 
point and form receive attention aided by what is, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, the outstanding feature of the book—numer- 
ous and pertinent examples from works of the masters. For 
the individual whose theoretical knowledge of music has not 
kept pace with his technical development, this book is inval- 
uable.—Charles M. Dennis. 
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Emotion and the Educative Process. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process, 
of the American Council on Education, Daniel A. Prescott, 
Chairman. [Fublished by the Council, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
Price $1.50.] 

The older psychology was based entirely on introspection, 
and it dealt almost exclusively with intellectual processes. 
Then came physiological psychology which eventuated in be- 
haviorism, and now, somewhat belatedly, comes a recognition 
of the fact that even though we may completely understand 
the mind and the body, yet we may know nothing about an 
individual because we do not understand his feelings, his 
emotional life. 

This report professes to be only an “exploratory study” 
but it is the most complete and most informative material 
that I have seen. The book will be valuable to the music 
teacher, partly because it justifies and puts into scientific lan- 
guage some of the claims which we have been making for 
music as an educational subject, but also because it tells the 
teacher some very plain things about himself and why he 
sometimes does not succeed better. 

The author states that “maturation influences the expression 
of emotion by the development of capacities rather than the 
ripening of specific innate response patterns.” This is a de- 
fense of the position held by Mursell and others, and seems 
to back us up in our contention that practically anyone can 
learn music. And he tells the teacher that “our schools are 
manned in the main by very young, relatively inexperienced 
women who have not yet chosen a mate; by spinsters who 
could not achieve a normal love life, by women whose homes 
have been broken by death or divorce, and by a very few 
mature, fully experienced teachers. The school thus becomes 
eventually an institution, dominated at least in personnel re- 
lationship by a feminine point of view but not by the point of 
view of women who have achieved full emotional maturity.” 

In other words, the viewpoint of the volume is that the 
emotional life of the pupil is capable of being modified and 
educated in all sorts of ways, but that in order to have a pupil 
develop normal feelings, attitudes, and emotional responses, 
the teacher must first be a person of normal, well adjusted 
feeling response. 

This is an excellent book for the thoughtful music educator 
who wants to broaden his pedagogical horizon by informing 
himself about the latest research in his chosen field.—K. W. G. 


Harmony and Its Contrapuntal Treatment, by Robert Gomer 
Jones. [New York: Harper & Brothers. 187 pp. $2.00.] Ever 
since Wagner, the problem of harmony and counterpoint teach- 
ers has been to teach contrapuntal harmony and harmonic 
counterpoint. This excellently planned book secures both re- 
sults in a single volume. The minimum essentials of harmony 
are presented in the first twelve chapters, followed by four 
chapters dealing with passing tones, auxiliary tones, suspen- 
sions and the appoggiatura. Upon this foundation is built up 
a treatment of melody writing in one, two, three and four parts 
in simple and florid forms, and with constant reference to the 
preceding chapters. The illustrations are skilfully selected 
from familiar works easily accessible to the students. Result- 
ing from a rich classroom experience, this book is both prac- 
tical and authoritative.—FEdward B. Birge. 


Studies of Contemporary American Composers: William Grant 
Still, by Verna Arvey, with introduction by John Tasker 
Howard. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 25c.] American music 
lovers are no longer content to remain in ignorance as to the 
lives and personalities of the men and women who are com- 
posing present day music. Recommended for college and high 





school libraries as well as for the personal book shelf of 
teachers.—Lorrain Watters. 
You and Heredity by Amram Scheinfeld, assisted in the 


genetic sections by Morton D. Schweitzer, Ph.D. [New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 434 pp. $3.00.) This recent 
release from the printer is a reminder that two of its chapters 
were referred to by Carl E. Seashore in his article No. XX, 
written for the May (1939) issue of the Journal, bearing the 
subtitle, “Musical Inheritance.” Written for the layman in 
studiously untechnical language, it reveals the discoveries of 
science in the many phases of heredity. It is brilliant, ac- 
curate, and dependable.—Edward B. Birge. 


Dictionary of Hammond-Organ Stops. By Stevens Irwin. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 1939. $1.59.] This small volume 
is almost essential for anyone who -wishes to operate the Ham- 
mond organ successfully. It gives first a very clear explana- 
tion of the operation and principles of this instrument. The 
author then goes on, in a section referred to as “The Dic- 
tionary,” to the listing of literally thousands of tone com- 
binations possible with the Hammond organ. This is done in 
clear fashion by an indication of just where each of the nine 
harmonic controls should be placed. While the volume should 
be interesting to any musician, it is decidedly valuable for any- 
one who wishes to operate the Hammond organ in such a way 
as to use the almost countless variations of tone color.— 
Russell V. Morgan. 
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This Offer Will NOT be Repeated in 1939 


The special price is in effect ONLY if the 25c coupon 
appearing on this page accompanies your remittance 








PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, by Noble Cain 
A Setting for Two-Part Medium Voices. 75c 
THIRTY MINUTES with SANTA CLAUS 
C Childhood Dreams Come True 
with Old Saint Nick. 60c 
EACH THIRTY MINUTES with the PILGRIMS 
f Portraying in Song and Dance 
“aan PY an early Thanksgiving Play. 60c 
of any or all THIRTY MINUTES with MOZART 
TITLES LISTED An Episode in the life of the greatest 
; Child Prodigy of all time. 60c 
ADDITIONAL THIRTY MINUTES with LINCOLN 
COPIES Stirring scenes from the life of 
AT REGULAR PRICES the Great Emancipator. 60c 
a ; THIRTY MINUTES with WASHINGTON 
The purpose of this offer A Dramatic Musicale based on 
is to acquaint you with the life of our first President. 60c 
these excellent publica- 
tions at absolute cost of THIRTY MINUTES with STEPHEN FOSTER 
printing. A Dramatic Episode in the life of 
the great American Composer. 60c 























FINE PLAYS FOR JUNIOR HIGH — HIGH SCHOOLS — CLUBS — COMMUNITY GROUPS — RURAL SCHOOLS 


SILENCE IN COURT IN QUEST OF SPRING 


A Children’s Play for 
Boys and Girls. 60c 





a Musical Burlesque 
for Boys and Girls. 75c 


Carl Maria von Weber’s 
INVITATION TO THE DANCE for MIXED VOICES 
50c 


TALES OF THE VIENNA FOREST, by Johann Strauss 
for Mixed Voices. 


60c 
SONGS OF THE SEA WINTER AND SPRING 
Poem by Henry Newbolt Songs from Schubert 
for Male Voices. 50c for Mixed Voices. 75c 


THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK 


Cantata for Mixed Voices. 


$1.25 


Complete Pocket Size Conductor Parts or Samples of all B. H. B. 
Publications appearing on the 1939-40 National Contest List for Band, 


Orchestra, Woodwind and Brass Instruments. “OVER 300 TITLES” 























BOOSEY - HAWKES - BELWIN, INC. 43-47 West 23rd Street NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Counterpoint: The Polyphonic Vocal Style of the Sixteenth 
Century by Knud Jeppeson, Director, Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Copenhagen. Translated, with an introduction, by Glen 
Haydon, Professor of Music, University of North Carolina. 
[New York: 1939. Prentice-Hall, Inc.] 

There are, ostensibly, two “schools” of approach to the study 
of counterpoint, one ably represented by the text of Theodore 
Dubois and the other by that of C. H. Kitson. The former 
lays down many at once broad though strict principles of 
procedure for the working of exercises in counterpoint which, 
if and when carried out, arm the musician with a keen aural 
perceptivity and with a species of logical discrimination as 
regards the movements and the counter-movement of con- 
comitant melodic lines. The latter (Kitson) attempts a train- 
ing similar to that of Dubois and the French School in gen- 
eral, but with this unfortunate difference: that the procedure 
of writing exercises in “strict” counterpoint is immediately 
confused with 16th Century practice. The Dubois “system” 
has the virtue over the other of allowing the student to attain 
a greater skill, albeit of a certain “mechanical” order, but 
with the result that, in the end, he has an unquestionably 
more substantial preparation for proceding to a more spe- 
cialized study of actual contrapuntal practices as well as for 
composing. 

Although this new book proceeds in the manner of Kitson, 
with which it is inferred that I am not in entire agreement, it 
is, nevertheless, a far more successful attempt to coédrdinate 
the advantages of practice in “strict” counterpoint and those 
of actual musical-contrapuntal practice. Its points of discus- 
sion are well taken and the musical examples vivid and pur- 
poseful. It is, indeed, the kind of book which may live to 
justify the directly “functional” approach of contrapuntal 
theory, study, and teaching. In any case, there is no doubt but 
that English-speaking musicians, teachers, and students should 
welcome this translation warmly and widely as being that of 
a thoroughly stimulating treatise adapted to practical use.— 
Normand Lockwood. 

Music Education in the Elementary School. Prepared by 
committees appointed jointly by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education and the California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, under the co-chairmanship of Helen Heffernan, 
Chief, Division of Elementary Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, and Mary E. Ireland, President, Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Conference, (1935-1937). (Pub- 
lished by the California State Department of Education at 
Sacramento. No price for the volume is given.) This is a 
remarkable State Course of Study, a volume of over 150 pages, 
covering every aspect of elementary music education. 

The outline is divided into the following chapters: Chapter 
I—Point of View in Elementary Music, prepared (I presume) 
by Miss Heffernan and Miss Ireland; Chapter II—The Develop- 
ment of Vocal Music, prepared under the chairmanship of 
Louis Woodson Curtis; Chapter III—Music as an Integrative 
Experience, Mrs. Gertrude Fisher, chairman; Chapter IV—The 
Development of Music Appreciation, Charles M. Dennis, chair- 
man; Chapter V—Creative Expression in Music, Blanche O’Neill 
and Victorine Hartley, chairmen; Chapter VI-—Instrumental 
Music, Herman Trutner, Jr., chairman; Chapter VII—Adapta- 
tion of the Music Program to Rural Schools, Josephine Murray, 
chairman. 

Each chapter gives evidence of very careful preparation, 
and is based upon the unquestioned experience and ability of 
the chairmen and members of the committees. 

The volume is replete with excellent pictures of various ac- 
tivities and a great many musical examples are given in 
creative fields. The bibliography of musical materials, books 
for children, and books for teachers, is quite extensive. The 
book contains detailed discussion of the various grade levels and 
a considerable amount of suggested procedures, both through 
statements of the committees and through a record of success- 
ful work carried on by individual teachers. 

I believe this to be a most helpful contribution to the music 
education program of a state, and it would be worth the 
trouble of any other state committees to examine copies of the 
California volume.—Russell V. Morgan. 

Jean Sibelius, by Rosa Newmarch. [Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co. $1.75.] Any lover of music will find rewarding pleasure 
in reading this book. It is essentially a human document. It 
analyzes, it is true, in the delightful and thoroughly inform- 
ing way that readers of Mrs. Newmarch’s books have come to 
know, each of the seven symphonies of Sibelius. But this is 
in a concluding section—the larger first section is an easily- 
flowing narrative of incidents, conversations, discussions that 
marked the course of a long and firm friendship between Mrs. 
Newmarch and the composer; and in the course of this nar- 
rative, the nature of Sibelius, his disposition and tastes, and 
his outlook on life and on art in general take shape and color. 
The work makes no effort toward definitive biography, but 
such biographical details as are given make an indelible, if not 
a complete, picture for the reader. 

The jacket states: “To approach the composer directly 
through his greatest works was indeed a happy inspiration. 
The value of the book therefore outruns its title, and rests 
in its interpretation of the spirit of the man.” To this re- 
viewer that statement seems to be a truth in reverse: the 
“interpretation of the spirit of the man” (unfolded in lifelike 
glimpses, not sought in abstract study) becomes, rather, a 
most illuminating aid to the sympathetic study of his works. 
Knowing him, through Mrs. Newmarch’s eyes, we can under- 
stand his music and appreciate in full her comments upon it. 
—will Earhart. 
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Curtain Calls for Joseph Haydn and Sebastian Bach, by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher, illustrations by Mary Greenwalt. 
[New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.00.] The subtitle is 
“Musical Plays for Children,” and two plays complete are 
contained in this volume. They are well conceived and con- 
structed. Each introduces, in a quite natural way, much music 
by the titular composer that is not only characteristic of him 
but that can be produced or be participated in by children. 
Thus the play “Joseph Haydn” closes with his “Toy Sym- 
phony,” and that on Sebastian Bach closes with a cheerful 
chorus from his “Peasant Cantata,” the melody of which 
adapts admirably to unisonal singing by children. 

The time of performance for either play is one hour and a 
half. The staging and costuming should not be difficult, and 
results should well repay any group for the time and effort 
required for production of the plays.—Will Earhart. 


Chrono-Rhythmics, by Francis Findlay. [New York: Sprague- 
Coleman. $1.50.] An excellent and systematic approach to the 
study of rhythm and rhythmic timing (see title). Obviously 
an attempt to parallel a college sight-singing or ear-training 
course with an equally systematic course in rhythm. The exer- 
cises are playable on the piano by one or two players, or can 
be sung by average voices. Not too advanced for high school 
theory classes where such exist. Teachers of sight singing, 
ear training or other theory classes would be interested in 
this book. 


The Art of the Choral Conductor, Volume One, Choral Tech- 
nique. By William J. Finn. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany. 1939. $3.75.] Anyone who reads this volume can easily 
forgive the almost excessive enthusiasm with which I review 
this work by Father Finn. I believe it to be one of the monu- 
mental contributions to choral development. With the wide 
experience of Father Finn, and the unquestioned position he 
holds in choral conducting, there is every reason to think 
deeply over the continuous flow of problems which he raises 
and discusses in the book. 

There is a penetrating discussion devoted to choral musician- 
ship. Following this, he states clearly many precepts and pro- 
cedures which he finds effective in the development of technical 
power and accurate pitch. His treatment of dramatic power 
and voice color is exceedingly thorough. Every school vocal 
teacher will want to read his discussion of the changing voice 
of the boy. There is a very comprehensive discussion of blend 
and balance of parts and the control of dynamics and tempo. 
It is to be expected that the author devotes considerable space 
to the problems of diction and the art of vocalization. There 
is a brief chapter on baton technique, and an extensive section 
on sight reading which is quite thought provoking and sug- 
gestive. 

I feel that this is a book which every teacher of choral 
music should possess in his own personal library, and am 
curious to know what other volumes are in prospect, since 
there is occasional reference to succeeding volumes.—Russell 
V. Morgan. 


The Journal of Musicology, a Quarterly to Publish Reports 
of Research Related to Music, edited by Bennett Shimp and 
Associate Editors, The Music Science Press, Greenfield, Ohio. 

On the Board of Associate Editors is J. P. Maxfield, Otto 
Ortmann, Carroll C. Pratt, Max Schoen, Arnold M. Small, 
Robert W. Young, Bennett Shimp, Ned F. Woodmansee. The 
selection of this board probably presages the general tone and 
reliability of the magazine. 

The contents of the first issue include the following articles: 
“Reading Music Instead of Spelling It” by Dr. Kenneth L. 
Bean; “Factorial Analysis of Music Tests by the Spearman 
Tetrad-Difference Technique” by Dr. Raleigh M. Drake; “The 
Augmented Sixth Chord: Its Historical and Theoretical Origin 
and Development to Era of Key Feeling” by Professor Poland 
Miller; “An Analysis of the Behavior of Critics’ by Dr. Paul 
R. Farnsworth; The Conn Chromatic Stroboscope; and an Ab- 
stract Section.—Carl E. Seashore. 


One-String Fiddle, by Erick Berry, music by Lillian Web- 
ster. [Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. $1.50.] A boy in 
the Tennessee hills makes his one-string fiddle, plays it to his 
hound dog—well, part hound dog, anyway—and later, at the 
Fiddlin’ Match, where one must play a “’riginal tune,” he 
plays and wins—well, more than he thought could ever come 
to any boy and his hound dog. 

Erick Berry’s own illustrations, most of them in color, pro- 
fusely adorn her book. The text, written largely in hill folk 
dialect, aids the sketches in fine characterization of the scene. 
—wWill Earhart. 


Music Appreciation, an Active Force in Child Development, 
by Sadie Rafferty. [This booklet is distributed through the 
courtesy of Silver Burdett Company.] It is an interesting and 
comprehensive summary of most of the accepted principles and 
practices of this phase of music education. A more detailed 
discussion of quiet listening—‘“concert type” would have been 
welcome to many teachers.—Lillian L. Baldwin. 


Type Lessons in the Sixteen Major Fields of Experience in 
Music Appreciation. Based on the Materials in the Music Art 
Series. By Sadie Rafferty. [Distributed through the courtesy 
of Silver Burdett Company.] A booklet giving definite and 
pertinent suggestions, which, coming from one of such wide 
experience as Miss Rafferty, should be valuable to teachers. 
—Lillian L. Baldwin. 
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POLK MATERIAL 


Jean Thomas and Joseph Leeder. 
[Silver, Burdett Company. Complete edition, 128 pp., $2.00; 
student’s edition, 88 pp., $.60.] For generations the hill folk 
of Kentucky, hidden away in the southern Appalachians, have 
kept alive their cultural heritage of Anglo-Saxon folk tunes 
and folk ways by presenting on the second Sunday of each 
June their “Singin’ Gatherin’,” a pageant of ancestral customs 
interwoven with the music of old modal tunes and crudely 
made instruments. 

Jean Thomas and Joseph Leeder, who for years have recorded 
and collected material directly from these mountain people, 
have compiled a delightful book, “The Singin’ om 


The Singin’ Gatherin’, by 


Gatherin’. 

Within its homespun covers one finds a full history of the 
pageant, complete with songs, episodes, costumes, properties 
and script of the play. The songs are of warning and answer- 
ing back, of work and play, love ditties, Christmas singing and 
hymn tunes, many of which are built on the old Greek modes 
and so classified. Dance directions are given and minute in- 
structions on how to make the recorder, “banjer’ and the 
dulcimer, which, next to the violin, is their most loved instru- 
ment. Anyone who wishes may duplicate the singing gathering 
in its entirety but each individual number is also complete in 
itself. 

An atmosphere of friendliness pervades the book, due perhaps 
to the quaint, picturesque speech of the mountaineers and the 
many excellent photographs scattered through its pages. 

“The Singin’ Gatherin’” is a fine contribution to American 
folklore, a valuable addition to any library, and a joyful one 
for the classroom.—Florence A. Flanagan. 


A SINGING SCHOOL 


The C. C. Birchard Company, whose individual publications 
have usually been devoted to a specific and limited field, have 
made a wide departure in a new music series for elementary 
schools. The series is entitled A Singing School, a very happy 
title, relating as it does, the institution out of which public 
school music grew and the objective of all of our school music 
—"“everyone expressing himself musically.” The first two books 
of the series, Our Songs for grade two, and Merry Music for 
grade three, have been issued. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 
1939. 176 pp. 72c and 76c respectively.] Others are in process 
of publication. Little information has been issued regarding 
the extent of the series, or the procedures for presenting the 
music, 

A review of the series, therefore, must be based upon the 
content and format. In the opinion of the reviewer, the songs 
are abundant, excellent in quality, with child voice ranges 
strictly followed. The texts have been wisely selected with an 
eye to child appeal, as well as literary excellence. Folk mate- 
rial is widely represented in these early books. Some oppor- 
tunity is given for music and drama combination. The editors 
have used sections of Longfellow’'s “Hiawatha” with all the 
music based upon authentic Indian melodies. The “Cobbler and 
the Elves” utilizes folk songs exclusively. Another music play 
is entitled “Our America,” reviewing some of the history of 
American music. tvidently the editors, Theresa Armitage, 
Peter W. Dykema and Gladys Pitcher, are cognizant of corre- 
lative possibilities. 

Typographically, the books are charmingly vivid with color 
and The publishers have gotten far away from 
any conception of a music book as associated with dry and 
technical activity. In fact, if there is any weakness in the 
series, it lies here. In a number of cases the decorative illus- 
trations dominate the page to a dangerous extent. One may 
reasonably wonder whether, in such cases, it is an art book 
with musical annotations, rather than a music book made more 
attractive by colorful decoration. Staves are uneven in length 
in order to accommodate the picture. This is only one re- 
viewer's opinion, however, and the general reaction to the first 
two books is that the publishers have made an auspicious be- 
ginning to what significant contribution to 
elementary school Dennis. 


illustrations. 


promises to be a 
music.—Charles M. 
CANTATAS 
Paul Revere’s Ride, by Noble Cain, words by 
S.A. [Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. 75c.] “A setting for 
mediate or Junior High School.” 
The Passing of King Arthur, by Elinor Remick Warren, text 
by Tennyson. S.A.T.B. [H. W. Gray Company, Inc. $2.00.] 


“A choral-symphonic poem for tenor and baritone soli, chorus, 
Two parts with intermezzo. Time— 


Longfellow. 
Inter- 


and piano or orchestra.” 


1e hour. Full score and orchestra parts available. 

The White Knight, by Felix Fox. Unison. {Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. T75c.] “A musical scene from ‘Through the 
Looking Glass’ by Lewis Carroll.” Adapted for puppets or 
stage performance by George Mitchell. Speaking parts. 

LIGHT OPERA 

Carmelita, by Nino Marcelli, libretto and lyrics by Helen 

Bagge. S.A.T.B. [Carl Fischer. $1.50.] In three acts. Stage 


guide and orchestration on rental. 


PLAY OPERA 


The Second Hurricane, by Aaron Copland, libretto by Edwin 
Denby. S.A.T.B. {[c. C. Birchard & Co.] For high school 


pupils. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
Thirty Minutes with Santa Claus, by H. L. Bland. S.A.T.B. 
{[Belwin, Inc. 60c.] Speaking parts—nine characters. Many 


Christmas carols used. “Thirty Minutes with Santa Claus” is 
a play ... While it has the traditional myth, it presents Santa 
Claus as the true spirit of Christmas-sharing with others . 

it vividly portrays the first Christmas morning. 


Petit Noel, by Pierson Underwood and Lawrence Perry. S. 
A.T.B. [Chappell & Co., Inc. 60c.] “A Christmas cantata, 
based on Old French Noels of the twelfth to eighteenth cen- 
turies the authors have hoped to make the cantata 
simple, reverent, and occasionally unaffectedly gay. 


Childe Jesus, by Joseph W. Clokey and Hazel Jean Kirk. 
S.S.A. [C. C. Birchard & Co. 30c.] Christmas cantata. Com- 
prises traditional carol skillfully arranged and linked together 
by original music. 


Por Us a Child Is Born (uns ist ein Kind geboren), by J. 
S. Bach. [Galaxy Music Corp. 35c.] Christmas cantata in A 
minor. English translation by Sydney Biden. Smooth and 
easy to sing. Time of performance, fifteen minutes. Seven 
numbers. Introduction for piano or organ. Three choruses— 
the first of medium difficulty, the other two easy, one a chor- 
ale. Three solos: aria, bass or baritone range, B-D’; aria, 
tenor range, G sharp-G’; recitative and aria, contralto range, 
low C-high C. Galaxy deserves credit for making this work 
available at such a bargain. Not too difficult technically to 
tax the patience of choir or director. Dignity and power of 
the work will enhance any service or program.—Esther Goetz. 


Holy Day Holly Carol, an old Cornish carol, arranged for 
women’s voices (S.S.A.) by Channing Lefebvre. Piano acc. 
Excellent for high school, although some groups will find the 
low F's in the second verse a little difficult. Large schools 
can handle them, but small high schools sometimes do not 
have the voices. It would be simple to sing the upper octave, 
however, and the second sopranos could sing the same F, 
thus ending the phrase in unison rather than the octave and 
open fifth. [Galaxy Music Corp. No. 1010. 15c.] 


A Holiday Hook-Up, a Christmas score for toy orchestra, by 
J. Lilian Vandevere. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.] A series 
of very fine Christmas songs, coérdinated into a broadcast type 
of performance. Costumes are optional. The score is for 
piano, with toy instruments prescribed and written into the 
seore. The text of the songs is unusually good for this type 


of composition. 


OPERETTAS 
Libretto and music by Cecil Sharman; words 
of songs by Elizabeth Fleming. {Oxford University Press, 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 50c.] A short musical play in one scene 
for intermediate or late elementary grades, The Toyman is a 
happy little skit for the auditorium period. By addition of 
more toys, more dances, a secondary idea and incidental music, 
it may form a delightful center for expansion into a full 
evening program. The scene is any city street, at any time, 
particularly adaptable for Christmas. The characters, as it 
stands, are: the Toyman, who sings; a lady; a gentleman; 
children’s chorus; and dancing toys. 

The choruses, six in number, are unison, simple, with easily 
understood measure changes and modulations, the whole in- 
terestingly harmonized. The melodies and lines are both vital, 
the poems for the songs imaginative and dramatic, the entire 
playlet veering toward purity in emphasis.—Susan T. Canfield. 

Elsmith. 
This is a 
or as 


The Toyman. 


Children’s Victory, a song play, by Berta 
{Carl Fischer, Inc. Full score and libretto, 75c.] 
very attractive “song play” for intermediate grades, 
Miss Elsmith suggests, for two groups: the older group from 
junior high school; and the younger, about fourth grade. The 
story is of the rescue of an old town by children during the 
Thirty Years’ War. The working out involves a group of 
present-day child citizens and a group enacting the old drama 
in celebration of the occasion. The songs used are German 
folk songs predating the seventeenth century. The lines for 
the younger group are short—children’s conversation; those 
for the older group are suited to the period drama. The me- 
chanical handling of the two groups is well planned, the stage 
setting clearly diagrammed and pictured, costumes completely 
pictured and described. The effect of the play is double: on 
the one hand, thoughtful pleasure at the recapture of a pre- 
vious day; on the other, pleasure in the holiday festivity. It is 
not difficult. Five of the fifteen choruses are in two parts 
and only two solos are called for.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Alicia, or The Magic Pishbone, by Thomas F. Dunhill, lib- 
retto by Margaret Rose. Unison. [Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.50.] 
For treble voices, based on a story by Charles Dickens, “Ex- 
presses the great love Dickens had for poor children.’””’ Some 
two-part work, which may be omitted. Approximately sev- 
enty-five minutes for performance. 


Yellow Lanterns, by Antonio Miranda, libretto by Anne M. 
Rae. S.A.T.B. [C. C. Birchard & Co.] Chinese setting. 


Queen of the Sawdust, by Mae Nightingale, book and lyrics 
by Beatrice Humiston McNeil. [Carl Fischer. $1.25.] In two 
acts. “For mixed or boys’ voices.” Stage guide and orchestra- 


tion on rental. 
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CHORAL 


Onward, Ye Peoples! by Jean Sibelius. S.A.T.B. A broad, 
melodious composition, not difficult, with effective piano accom- 
paniment. Big climax at end makes it rewarding. Timely, 
excellent English text, by Marshall Kernochan. Equally ef- 
fective editions are published for T.T.B.B., S.S.A. and S.A. 
[Galaxy Music Corporation, 15c.] 


Golden Gate Song and Chorus Book. [Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co.] This compilation might well be a revised edition of the 
famous “Twice 55." Without checking titles one sees that a 
large number of the songs in the earlier publication are here 
reprinted, while for others—a goodly number—substitutions 
have been made. These newly-appearing titles—from Stephen 
Foster, Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and other sources—not 
only give the collection freshness but some enhancement in 
actual] interest.—Will Earhart. 


Oxford Graduated Round Book. [Oxford University Press, 
care of Carl Fischer. 50c.] There are more of the good old 
rounds here than probably anyone ever saw under one roof. 
This book should be thoroughly interesting to the student of 
musicology, the student of theory or anyone interested in 
group singing. A number of these books would add a lot to 
Fellow supervisors and chorus di- 


any gathering of singers. 
rectors, you will like to have this in your libraries. You may 
find a lot of uses for these rounds. 

La Fiesta, by Mabel Spizzy and Hazel G. Kinscella. [Lin- 


Publishing Co.] “A unit of early 


University 
Much valuable material. In 


and dances.” 


coln, Nebr. 
California songs 
unison. 


Renaissance to Baroque, selected and edited by Lehman 
Engel. S.A.T.B. [Harold Flammer, Inc. Each volume 90c.] 
Vol. I. With historical and biographical notes. “Three cen- 
turies of choral music,” in four volumes: (1) French-Netherland 
music; (2) Italian; (3) English; (4) German. Compiled as 
the result of experience with Madrigal Singers. Many com- 
posers represented—Machault, Dufay, Binchois, Okeghem, etc. 


Troubadours, arranged by Mae Nightingale. M.S.A.T.C. 
{Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.75.] “A collection of four-part choruses, 
designed to meet the exacting requirements of all types of 
adolescent voices.” 


Barly Junior Choir Album, compiled and 
Sheldon Foote. S.A. [Harold Flammer, Inc. 
responses, carols, hymns, chorales. 


Augsburg Collection of Sacred Music, choir director’s guide, 
by F. Melius Christiansen. [Minneapolis. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House. Free.] “Selected and graded with descriptive notes, 
and articles on choir music and conducting.” 


The Song of Amos, by Charlotte Lockwood Garden. S.A.T.B. 
{H. W. Gray Co., Inc. $1.25.] For soprano and baritone soli, 
chorus and organ. The text from the Book of Amos, by John 
J. Moment, D.D., set to traditional Hebrew melodies. 


Glee Music for Treble Voices, by Gibb and Morgan. [C. C. 
Birchard. 75c.] 

Carol Junior Choir Book, by William Lester. Unison. [Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co.] 75c. Cecelian Junior Choir Book, by 
Lester. S.A. 50c. St. Dunstan Junior Choir Book, by Lester. 
S.A.B. 50c. 

Seventy Times Chosen for the Music Syllabus of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, collected by 
H. C. Stewart. Unison. [Carl Fischer, Inc. 1T5c.] 


Carl Fischer Anthem Collection, compiled under the direc- 
tion of the General Music Committee of the Church of Latter- 
Day Saints. S.A.T.B. [Carl Fischer. $1.00.] Twenty devo- 
tional choruses for church choir. 


arranged by 
30c.] Contains 


CHORAL OCTAVO 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago: 


S.A.—Dream Garden, by Lily Strickland. No. 4081. 10c. 

S.S.A.—(1) Dream Garden, by Strickland. No. 4078. (2) 
Sea Breath, by Joseph Clokey, words by Mary McMillan. No. 
4082. 10c. (3) Far Away Song, by Clokey, words by Mc- 
Millan. No. 4083. 10c. (4) Blue Are Her Eyes, by Clokey, 
words by McMillan. No. 4084. 12c. 


S.A.B.—The Call of Spring, from the operetta “In Grand- 
mother’s Garden,” by Clokey, words by Alfred H. Upham. No. 
2082. 165c. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) The Words on the Cross, motet by Matthew 
N. Lundquist. No. 1334. 18c. For the Lenten season. 15 
pages. (2) Jerusalem, Lift Up Thy Voice, by Lundquist. No. 
1342. 12c. Good voice range. High G and F sharps for tenor. 
(3) Holy Infant, Pure and Sweet, fourteenth century German 
carol, arranged by Margarethe Hokenson, words by Olive 
Hodge. No. 1344. 12c. A cappella. Low G’s in alto. Op- 
tional low C in bass. (4) Legend (Into the Woods My Master 
Went), by Walter Goodell, words by Sidney Lanier. No. 
1335. 15¢. A cappella. Effective. 12 pages. 


T.T.B.B.—(1) The Days of Sorrow, Russian folk song, ar- 
ranged by Boris Levenson, English version by Maxwell Pop- 


kin. No. 3104. 15¢c. Low E sharp in bass, high A in tenor. 
(2) Heart’s Ease, English folk song, arranged by Levenson. 
No. 3105. 12c. Lowest tone F, highest A flat. 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York: 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Come to the Fair, by Easthope Martin, words 
by Helen Taylor. No. 2520. 20c. A cappella ad lib. Divided 
parts. A varied arrangement. (2) A Song of a Gypsy, by Paul 
Renault, arranged by Samuelson. No. 517. 15c. With violin 
obbligato. (3) Ezekiel Saw de Wheel, arranged by Noble Cain. 
No. 520. 15c. Parts divisi. Spectacular. (4) There Were 
Shepherds in the Fields, by Gilbert A. Alcock, words by Rich- 
ard Gilbert. No. 431. 15c. (5) What Perfume This? O 
Shepherds Say, French carol arranged by Samuel Liddle, Eng- 
lish version by Faith Liddle. No. 4263. 15c. (6) Tranquility, 
by George L. Miller, arranged by Noble Cain. No. 514. 15c. 
(7) Tom-big-bee River, arranged by Noble Cain, words by S. 
S. Steele. No. 1563. 15c. Three octave range, G-G. (8) To 
Be Sung of a Summer Night on the Water, by Delius. No. 


3249. 20c. A cappella. All sung with “uh.” Humming could 
be used. Tenor solo in second part. Very interesting. (9) 
Stan’ Steady, spiritual arranged by Cain. No. 1560. 15c. (10) 

No. 518. 15c. 


Spirit ob de Lord Done Fell, arranged by Cain. 
Low E’s in bass. Showy. (11) She Dwelt among the Untrod- 
den Ways, by Arthur Somervell, words by Wordsworth. No. 
428. 15¢c. (12) The Self Banished, by Dr. Blow, arranged by 
Geoffrey Shaw. No. 472. 15c. (13) Prelude from “Cycle of 
Life,” by Ronald, arranged by Cain, words by Simpson. No. 
2519. 15¢e. (14) Magnificat, by Erie Fenby. No. 3235. 20c. 
(15) Kashmiri Song, by Amy Woodforde-Finden, arranged by 
Wayne Howorth, words by Lawrence Hope. No. 1567. 15c. A 
cappella. All parts divisi. Good voice compass. (16) In 
That Great Gettin’ Up Morning, spiritual, arranged by Cain. 
No. 1561. 15c. Low E flats in bass, high B flat in soprano. 
(17) God and the Universe, by C. V. Stanford, words by 
Tennyson. No. 414. 15¢c. A cappella. Good contrasts. (18) 
The Glendy Burke, by Stephen Foster, arranged by Cain. No. 
521. 15¢e. (19) Benedicamus Domino, by Peter Warlock. No. 
420. 15c. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York: 


S.A.—(1) Lo, Now a Rose, by Praetorius, arranged by Wall- 
ingford Riegger, English version by Alfred Marlhom. No. 
86045. 12c. (2) I Dream of Jeanie, by Foster, arranged by 
Riegger. No. 87035. 12c. Violin obbligato. 


S.S.A.—Christmas Snows of Sweden, Swedish carol, arranged 
by Riegger, words adapted by Harvey Gaul. No. 89021. 15c. 
Violin obbligato. 

S.S.A.A.—Roll, Chariot, by Noble Cain, arranged by Eliza- 
beth A. Holmes. No. 83113. 16c. A cappella. Low F’s in 
alto, high A flats sustained in soprano. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Reverie (Traumerei), by Richard Strauss, ar- 
ranged by Noble Cain. No. 81089. 12c. “For piano solo and 
humming choir.” (2) Rise Up, Shepherd, and Foller, spiritual, 
arranged by Cain. No. 81090. 15¢c. A cappella. Low E flats 
in bass. (3) Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho, arranged by 
High A’s and B 


Cain. No. 81087. 16c. Much syncopation. 
flat in soprano. (4) Deliver Us, O Lord, by Adrian Batten 
(1580-1637). No. 87504. 10c. A cappella. (5) O Praise the 


Lord, by Batten. No. 87505. 12c. A cappella. (6) All Praise 
to Thee, O Jesus Good, by Thomas Victoria (1540-1613), ed- 
ited by M. N. Lundquist. No. 85507. 10c. A cappella. (7) 
That Holy Night, by Frances Williams, words by Rhoda New- 
ton. No. 84151. 12c. Christmas hymn. Optional a cappella. 
(8) Grant Thy Grace to Me, O God, motet by Pergolesi (1710- 
1736), edited by Lundquist. No. 85506. 12c. A cappella. (9) 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night, by Walter 
Wild. No. 84150. 12c. A cappella. Christmas anthem. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 


S.A.—O Night Among the Thousands, Christmas carol, by 
Oley Speaks, arranged by Carl Deis, translation by Edoardo 
Viancini and Marx Oberndorfer. No. 8298. 10c. 


S.S.A.—(1) Cradle Song of the Virgin, by Brahms, arranged 
by Deis. No. 8308. 20c. 19 pages. (2) They Sang That 
Night in Bethlehem, by Schubert, arranged by Deis, words by 
Willis Wager. No. 8291. 12c. (3) Bird Gossip, by Pearl 
Curran. No. 8299. 25c. Soprano and alto solos and duet. 19 
pages. (4) Storm Song, by Cyril Jenkins, words by Shelley. 
No. 8337. 10c. Has many attractive features. (5) Bird’s 
Swing-Song, by William Berwald, words by Dorothy Hubbard. 
No. 8319. 12c. (6) Spring Pastoral by Mary Howe, words by 
Elinor Wylie. No. 8236. 15¢c. Has merit. (7) ’Tis Snowing, 
by H. Bemberg, arranged by Hans Bleckschmidt. No. 7841. 15c. 


S.S.A.A.—(1) Hide Thy Face from My Sins. by Katherine 
K. Davis. No. 8247. 15c. A cappella. Some low G’s in alto. 
A splendid sacred number. (2) At the Wedding of Beauty and 
the Beast, by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, text by Stephen Ran- 
dolph. A choral suite for women’s or children’s vioces and 
piano. 50c. (a) Introduction; (b) The Wedding Procession; 
(c) Admiration for Beauty and the Prince; (d) Story of the 
Wicked Fairy; (e) Farewell! Farewell! (f) Happiness for All. 


T.T.B.B.—(1) Good News, Chariot’s Comin’! transcribed by 


Natalie Curtis-Burlin. No. 8224. 12c. A cappella. Much 
syncopation. (2) Cott’n-Pickin’ Song, by Natalie Curtis- 
Burlin. No. 8225. 12c. A cappella. (3) Begone, Dull Care! 


arranged by Donald E. Cobleigh. No. 8227. 12c. <A cappella. 
(4) Of All the Birds, Old English, arranged by Cobleigh. No. 
8230. 12c. A cappella. (5) The Skippers of St. Ives, by Jo- 
seph Roekel, arranged by Lee Rogers, words by Fred Weath- 
erly. No. 8241. 20c. (6) Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray, ar- 


ranged by Curtis-Burlin. No. 8223. 15c. 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 


S.S.A.—(1) Salut D’Amour (Mine Is the Love) by Elgar, ar- 
ranged by A. Walter Kramer, words by George Calhoun. No. 
914 5c. Violin obbligato. (2) A Song of Four Seasons, by 
J. Bertram Fox, words by Austin Dobson. No. 927. 15¢c. Low 
G’s in the alto. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Easter Carol of the Three Orphans, Hungarian 
earol, freely arranged by Harvey Gaul, words by Andras 
Hargos No. 954. L5e. Low E flats in bass. Interesting 
harmonically. (2) An Easter Salutation, by Alfred Johnson, 
words by Virginia G. Collins. No. 939. 15c. A cappella. (3) 
The Keys of Heaven, English folk melody, arranged by Arthur 
Hall. No. 959. 15¢c. A cappella. All parts divisi. 


T.T.B.B (1) Oh, Mighty Sun, Yugoslav folk song, arranged 
by Boris Levenson, English version by Maxwell Popkin. No. 
928. 12c. A cappella. Low E in bass, high G in tenor. 


Carl FPischer, Inc., New York: 

Unison (1) Song Cycle. No. 8, arranged by J. Michael 
Diack. 12c. (a) The Call of the Wood (Schubert); (b) Lady- 
bird (Schumann); (c) If I Had a Donkey (Mozart); (d) Come 
Let Us to the Bagpipe’s Sound (Bach-Baker). (2) My Pledge, 
by John C. Hull. No. 6144. 10c. The flag salute. 


S.S.A.—Silent Night, arranged by Emery G. Epperson. No. 
528. 10c Low G's in alto. 


S.S.A.A.— Dickey Donkey, by Radie Britain, edited by 
Walter Aschenbrenner, words by Lester Luther. No. 5251. 
12c. Low F sharps in alto. Humorous. 


S.A.B.—(1) Peace on Earth, by Walter Wild, words by Helen 
Cole. No. 534. 15¢c. A Christmas carol. Could be used ef- 
fectively with orchestra bells. (2) Gypsy John, by Frederick 
Clay (1838-1889), arranged by George J. Trinkhaus, lyric by 
G. J. Whyte Melville. No. 6133. 12c. 


S.A.A.T.B. (Junior High Boys)—My Native Land, by 
Gretchaninoff, arranged by Mae Nightingale. No. 6163. 12c. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Now Let Us Lift Our Youthful Voices, by 
Hans Leo Hassler (1564-1612); edited by Willard Rhodes. No. 
4646 12c. (2) With Love My Heart Is Ringing, by Hassler- 
Rhodes. No. 4644. 10c. (3) O Lord’ Most Holy (Panis An- 
gelicus) by Cesar Franck, arranged by Charles P. Scott. No. 
521. 15¢c. First stanza duet. (4) Sweet Little Jesus Boy, by 
Robert MacGimsey, arranged by Orrie Lee. No. 4638. 12c. 
(5) Cossack Call, by P. I. Nischinsky, arranged by Peter J. 
Wilhousky, text by Alice Mattullath. No. 4671. 15c. (6) 
Matona. Lovely Maiden, by Orlando Lassus, English text by 
W. A. Barrett. No. 4637. 12c. 


8.8S.A.T.B.—(1) Dancing and Springing, by Hans Leo Hass- 
ler (1564-1612), edited by Willard Rhodes. No. 4645. 10c. A 
cappella. (2) The Cuckoo, by Johann Stephani, edited by 
Rhodes. No. 4648. 15¢c. A cappella. Contrapuntal. Low G's 
in alto. 


8.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.—(1) Sunrise on Christmas Morning, by W. 
B. Olds. No. 535. 15¢c. A cappella. Effective. (2) Cherubim 
Song, by Walter Aschenbrenner. No. 529. 15¢c. A cappella. 
Though not of Russian origin, this number is typically Rus- 
sian in character. (3) Noble Chief! Thee We Hail, by Glinka. 
No. 4636. l5c. Polonaise, from the opera “A Life for the 
Czar.” (4) The Star Spangled Banner, arranged by Frank 
Asper. No. 4641. 12c. First part men’s voices; second part 
eight voices, some doubling; last part grandioso with florid 
bass. Key of C. (5) With the Dawn, by Rubinstein, arranged 
and English version by Raymond Allyn Smith, edited by Asch- 
enbrenner. No. 4643. 15c. Low B flat in bass, high B flat in 
soprano. 


T.T.B.B.—(1) Violet in the Dell, by Theodore Hemberger, 
words by Andreas Bayer. No. 2240. l15c. (2) Jonah and the 
Whale, by Robert MacGimsey, arranged by Orric Lee. No. 
2235. 15c. Much syncopation. (3) Thunderin’, Wonderin’, by 
MacGimsey. No. 2238. 12c. (4) Trouble, by MacGimsey, No. 
2237. 10c. (5) Sombre Woods, by Lully, arranged by Michael 
Diack, words by F. H. Bisset. No. 1660. 16c. Low E in bass, 
high A’s in tenor. (6) Old Mother Hubbard, by Victor Hely- 
Hutchinson, arranged by Diack. No. 2234. 15e. (7) Old 
Americana (Melodies of 1870) arranged by Jacques Homier, 
edited by Aschenbrenner. No. 2241. 15e. 


x. W. Gray Co., New York: 


Double Chorus.—Allelujah, O Day of Glory, by Lura F. 
Heckenlively. No. 1567. 25c. For Easter. 20 pages. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Hail, Glorious Lord, by Philip James. No. 
1562. 20c. A cappella. In four and five-part meter. Part for 
double chorus. Three-octave range, G to G. Difficult. (2) 
This Is the Day, by William Y. Webbe. No. 1564. 15c. 
Easter anthem. Medium to difficult. (3) A Folk Song Lullaby, 
Jewish folk song transcribed by Boris Levenson, English ver- 
sion by W Edward Brown. No. 513. 1l5¢c. A cappella. Now 
G's in alto. (4) Young Jesu Sweit, by Harvey Gaul, 16th 
century text. No. 1532. 15c. Christmas carol. Soprano solc. 
Interesting but difficult. (5) O Blessed Spirit, by Alfred 
Whitehead, words by Ashton Oxenden (1808-1892). No. 1582. 
10c. A cappella. Soprano and tenor obligato in canon form. 
Medium. 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago: 


T.T.B.B.—(1) Seafaring, by Don Dixon. No. 3912. 15c. Op- 
tional a cappella. Simple with voice range of low F to one 
high G for tenor. (2) How Happy Must He Be, from the 
Peasant Cantata, by J. S. Bach, arranged by W. B. Olds. No. 
3013. 12c. A gay spirit, even though in minor key. (3) Hail! 
Smiling Morn, by Reginald Spofforth, arranged by Richard W. 
Grant. No. 3015. 12c. A cappella. “One of a ‘Set of Six 
Glees’ published by Spofforth in 1799.” (4) The Owl, by W. B. 
Olds. No. 3010. 12c. Optional a cappella. (5) Reveille, by 
Rowland Leach, words by Michael O’Connor. No. 3011. 20c. 
16 pages. Range of low D to high A. (6) The Band, by 
Hummel Fishburn. No. 3009. 18c. Optional a cappella. Prom- 
inent bass. Words imitate sound of instruments. A flat 
lowest tone in bass. F highest in tenor. (7) A Sailor’s Way, 
by Lily Strickland. No. 3008. 15c. Two-octave compass, G-G. 
(8) Marching Down the Avenoo, by Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
No. 3007. 12c. Optional a cappella. Range low F to high G. 
(9) The Desert’s Song of Peace, by W. B. Olds, words by 
Bruce W. McDaniel. No. 3005. 15c. Optional a cappella. A 
song of eventide. (10) Tell Me, Rose, by Richard W. Grant, 
words adapted from “A Rose Lyric” by Frank D. Sherman. No. 
3004. 15¢c. A cappella. “A tender love lyric.” tange low F 
with optional E flat to G flat in tenor. Ending in added-sixth 
chord. (11) Fine Knacks For Ladies, by John Dowland, ar- 
ranged by Arthur O. Andersen, words traditional. No. 3002. 
12c. Lowest tone G flat in bass, highest G flat in tenor. One 
G flat in 2nd tenor. (12) Ti, Tum, Ti, by William Reeve, ar- 
ranged by George F. Strickling, words by Thomas Dibdin. No. 
3003. 15¢c. (13) Shadow March, by Noble Cain, words by R. L. 
Stevenson. No. 3001. 15c. A cappella. Range two octaves, 
F to F. 


PIANO 


Moonlight in Granada, arranged for two pianos, by Federico 
Longas. [G. Ricordi and Company, Inc. 75c.] We in school 
and college work should take advantage of new additions to 
the available literature for the two-piano combination. They 
not only offer recreation for us as teachers, but we can eall 
them to the attention of piano students in high school and 
college. While this arrangement for two pianos is not exactly 
easy, it is nevertheless far from formidable. To any one in- 
terested at all in two-piano arrangements, it is strongly rec- 
ommended. 


Sonatina Ballade, by Alec Templeton. [G. Ricordi and Com- 
pany, Inc. 60c.] The interest in Mr. Templeton, as one of 
the most original personalities and musicians to come before 
the American public in quite a long time, will probably prompt 
many pianists and students to investigate this composition in 
piano solo form. Probably it is sufficient to call your atten- 
tion to its availability. 


Scherzino, by Homer Simmons. {[J. Fischer and Brother. 
75c.] This composition is dedicated to Lois and Guy Maier. 
It is brilliant and rhythmic and is called to the attention of 
persons interested in music arranged for two pianos. 


Practical Piano Playing Manual and Theory Writing Book, 
by Ida Elkan. [Carl Fischer. $1.00.] This book would prob- 
ably appeal more to a private teacher of piano than to public 
school musicians. It might be welcomed as a handbook for 
piano students. Contains considerable blank manuscript paper. 


ELECTRIC ORGAN 


Music for the Hammond Organ, Vol. II, arranged by Charles 
Raymond Cronham. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. $1.25.] To 
many good musicians, the modern electric organs are formid- 
ably complex machines. Lacking advanced knowledge of 
acoustics, most pianists and organ players need help and guid- 
ance with registration. Mr. Cronham has given clear sug- 
gestions as to registration and has made available eight ex- 
cellent compositions suitable for church or concert. 


FOR NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


The Sing and Play Book, by Ethel Crowninshield. [Boston 
Music Co.] This collection is planned for nursery schools, 
kindergartens and for higher grades if the children have had 
no experience in music. There is much figure and phrase 
repetition, much sequence, much lengthening of musical ideas, 
increasing the musical experience of the very young child. 
Perhaps there could be more variety in cadence, even in this 
limited range. Forty-nine of the ninety-six melodies finish 
with a 3, 2, 1 cadence. The accompaniments are not too simple, 
but are too preponderately V-I harmonies. This is obviously 
more noticeable in playing many songs in succession. The 
chords are well distributed, so the effect is as musical as it 
can be in so limited a harmonization. The melodies are un- 
usually vital for such tiny songs. The verse is charmingly 
imaginative. It is one of the nicest preschool collections which 
we have encountered.—Susan T. Canfield. 


Our Country, a toy orchestra overture, by J. Lilian Vande- 
vere. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.] Composed of a series 
of well-known American songs for piano, with all the toy in- 
struments appearing on the piano part in the form of an 
orchestra score and each individual instrument published sepa- 
rately for the players. An excellent project for the lower 


grades. 
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| ONE STRING SOLOS 
FOR VIOLIN BEGINNERS 
Class or Private Instruction 


By Kate LaRue Harper 
be used with any elementary method. 





New! 
THE 


YOUTHFUL BARITONE 


May 


Only three fingers are used and each solo is 

: on a single string. The pieces are designed 

An Album of Songs for Studio for creating interest, establishing rhythm 
and Recital and _ teaching the correct fingering. The 


and attractively il- 


Violin Part is profusely : 
supplying the 


Radio broadcasting and phonograph record- lustrated. The Piano Part, 


ings have made popular baritone solos that « - : a = 

all too frequently are beyond the voice range harmony background, may be played by 
teacher or piano student. 

of the young singer. This volume presents a agg ‘ 7 

dozen interesting solos of this type, but all Violin Part, 40 cents Piano Part, 40 cents 





of limited range. Most of them are by mod- 
ern and contemporary composers. 


“PRESSER” NUMBERS 
on the State and National 
School Music 
Competition-F estivals 


Price, 75 cents 


THE 


FU EN for 
YOUTH L T OR BAND and ORCHESTRA 
An Album of Songs for INSTRUMENTS 
Studio and Recital e 
Voices of tenor quality, in young men of BAND NUMBER 
high school age, have not developed suffi- Selective Concert List (1940) 
ciently, as a rule, to attempt the high notes 
that some day they easily will achieve. Three Negro Dances 
Here is an album containing twelve modern (Rabbit Foot—Hoe Cake—Ticklin’ Toes) 
songs, with attractive texts, not one of By Florence B. Price 
y | calls f Ss ying ighe a . : : . ‘ 
which calls for inging higher than Arr. by Erik W. G. Leidzén 
Price, 75 cents Symph. Band, $5.00....... Stand. Band, $3.00 
cond. Sce., 50c Parts, 





Training Material for Clarinet (Four 
B-flat) Quartets 
Dance of the Rosebuds 


By Frederick Keats 
Arr. by Hugh Gordon 


A Suggestion for the 
Christmas Program... 














CHILD'S OWN BOOK 
OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


A Series of Cut-Out Books for Teaching 
Music Biography in the Grades 
By Thomas Tapper 


Several new subjects recently have been 
added to this popular series of “cut-out” 
booklets. Send for Circular M-12 giving de- 


scription and list of musicians available. 


Price, 20 cents each 


LITTLE CLASSICS 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Bits of Melody from the Writings 
of Master Composers 


Some of these 15 musical gems are familiar 
themes, others are beautiful melodies from 
lesser known works. All have been brought 
within the playing capabilities of first year 
orchestras. The String Parts (except Solo 
Violin) are entirely in first position, and the 
other parts are correspondingly easy. 

Orch. Parts, 35¢ each | Piano (Cond. Sc.), 65¢ 





GOLDEN KEY 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


A Book for the 
Proficient High 
School Orchestra 


Compiled and 
Arranged 


By 
Bruno Reibold 
Edited and 
Annotated 


By 
Peter W. Dykema 
Already ‘a standard 

















maw" Meuno Reibold in many school sys- 
 —— tems, this collection 
onre 4ase of orchestra music, 

hese especially prepared 

by experts, brings within the playing capa- 
bilities of the modern school organization, 
numbers that hitherto were available only 
for symphony organizations. Extensive 


in all parts permits their use 
by small groups, too. Bach, Wagner, Grieg, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky - Korsakov, Richard 
Strauss and Edw. MacDowell are among the 


composers represented. 
Orch. Books, 50c ea. Piano (Cond. Sc.), $1.00 


MARCHETTE BAND BOOK 
16 Snappy Marches for 
First Year Bands 
Arranged by Mayhew Lake 


All parts strictly first grade, yet the marches 
bands 


“cross-cueing’ 


sound so well more-advanced enjoy 
playing them. Full instrumentation. 
Parts, 30c each Cond. Score (Piano), 50c 


Orchestra Selection... 


GRAND PROCESSIONAL 
AT AVIGNON 


From the Suite “Palaces in France” 
By James Francis Cooke 
Orchestration by Hugh Gordon 
Full Orch., $2.00 Small Orch., $1.40 
(Cc atalog No. 26787) 


| String Orchestra... 
THREE FOLK SONGS 


Londonderry Air, Arkansas Traveler, 
and Song of the Volga Boatmen 
Arranged by George F. McKay 
Complete with Score, $1.50 


Score, 50c Separate Parts, 30c each 
(Catalog No. 26664) 























THE Gr. 3 Price (Score Included), 75e 
VISION OF SCROOGE | V“i#lin Solos 
Adoration 
Cantata or Tableaux for 2-Part By Felix Borowski , 
Chorus of Treble Voices aaa rn oe 
. . Scene de Ballet 
By William Baines By Charles De Beriot, Op. 100 
Gr Price, 75¢ 
Jased on ee A Christmas Carol this Hejre Kati 
cantata musically tells the story of the re- 
generation of the miserable miser, Scrooge, a By Jeno Hubay, Op. 32, me 4 . 75 
as a result of the nocturnal visits of the a " os 
“ghosts.” A Stage Manager’s Guide is ob- Mazurka Fantastique 
tainable containing directions for presenting ~~ August Noelck, Op. 266, No. 2 
accompanying action and dialog. Gr Price, 70c 
Vocal Score, 40 cents Romance 
By Johan S. Svendsen 
Arr. by A. Hartmann 
Gr. 5 Price, 70c 
EDUCATIONAL Legende 
By Henri Wieniawski, Op. 17 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE Gr. 5 Price, 75¢ 
IN SONG AND SPEECH String Bass Solo 
—— By Humoresque 
By Anton Dvorak 
" W. Warren Shaw 7 Arr. by F. Sevitzky —__ 
sexateenes In Collaboration Gr. 5 eee Price, 50c 
sae with | E-flat Alto Saxophone Solos 
om George L. Lindsay Fantaisie Hongroise 
In Two — By A. Belov ~~ 
Volumes Gr. 5 rice, 75¢ 
Scherzo Tarantella 
A noted authority By A. Belov 
on voice training Gr. 4 Price, 65¢ 
and a_ practical | 
music educator com- | 
bine, in this work, | 
to make available | 
| 


a course for young voice students, class or 
Chorus directors who strive to ob- 


tain better tone — and — ggg Ny 

lias sammie tee cheek ten yenss’ work | “Everything in Music Publications” 

for the average high school chorus. 

Vol. I, $1.00 Vol. 1, s1.00 | ©1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORCHESTRA 
Onward, Ye Peoples! Processional, by Jean Sibelius. 


[Galaxy 
Music Corporation. Full orch. $1.75; small orch. $1.25; piano- 
conductor 35c; extra strings 15c.] This is Sibelius’ own orches- 
tration, reduced and cued so as to be playable by small and 


A four-minute number, stately and melo- 


large combinations. 
It can also be used as accompaniment to 


dious. Not difficult. 
the choral editions. 

The Follow Through Orchestra Folio, by Irving Cheyette 
and Charles J. Roberts. {Carl Fischer. Parts 50c; piano- 
conductor $1.00.] Designed apparently as a _ stepping-stone 
from the beginning or young orchestra to “follow through” 
toward the approach to better music. The collection repre- 
sents good composers and good music. From the piano-con- 
ductor copy, the collection seems to be similar to other books 
by the same publisher in style of arranging. but with un- 
doubtedly better type of music selection and in more fortu- 
nate keys. This collection should be studied immediately by 
directors working with orchestras in the small high schools or 
in city junior high schools. There is no way to discover from 
the piano copy whether or not the second violin and viola are 
given worthwhile and interesting parts. There is no indica- 
tion either of the range of the cello or the violin, though one 
assumes the usual optional high and low violin parts are 
available. Well recommended. 

Second Tone Poem, by John V. Dethier. [Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co.] Based on a poem by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
The Fishermen. A well-written piece of music, with emphasis 
on simplicity which is not too obvious because of the quality 
and form of the composition itself. Clearly and sanely orches- 
trated. 

Mowis, miniature symphonic poem, by Harold Johnson. [Carl 
Fischer. Small orchestra $1.35; full orchestra $1.85.] Your 
reviewer applauds Mr. Johnson’s idea of producing a fairly 
short and not too difficult symphonic poem which definitely 
seeks to dramatize or depict a folk tale. The composition is 
based on the story of Mowis, the Snow-Bridegroom, who 
wooed and wed a beautiful princess, only to be melted by the 
sun and mourned by his heartbroken Indian princess. From a 
piano-conductor score, the music appears interesting, tuneful 
and romantic. There is nothing difficult about it and it can 
be well recommended for any high school orchestra. We 
should have, and probably will have, more compositions along 
the line of Mr. Johnson’s idea. 

Gipsy Overture, based on Russian Gipsy melodies, by Merle 
J. Isaac. [Carl Fischer. Small orchestra $1.35; full orchestra 
$1.85.] This little overture is strongly recommended for high 
school orchestras in the smaller schools. It is technically 
easy but has considerable melodic and rhythmic interest. 
Gives players of limited technical ability the chance to play 
“an overture.” Thoroughly recommended as a Class C or- 
chestra number. 

Springtime, by Ciro Pinsuti, arranged by Ernest Schultz. 
‘Carl Fischer. Small orchestra $2.00; full orchestra $2.75.] 
Here is another particularly new idea which should interest 
high school orchestra teachers. This is a very pleasing waltz, 
which is arranged in such a way that duets for practically any 
pair of similar instruments in the orchestra are possible. 
This will be very interesting as a teaching piece for the small 
high school orchestras. Useful as a demonstration to show off 
the different instruments, etc. Strongly recommended for the 
use of young players. 


BAND 


Achilles Overture, by Floyd J. St. Clair. [Sam Fox Pub- 
lishing Company. Full band $5.00; symphonic band $6.50.] 
Mr. St. Clair has given us an overture of the medium grade of 
difficulty, already included in this year’s National List for 
Class B Bands, which has considerable variety and musical 
value. Without being really difficult it has opportunity for 
the display of ability in the woodwinds and calls for real 
virility on the part of the rest of the band. Interesting but 
not difficult rhythmically. Should be heard on Fall band 
clinic programs. 

Modern Band Training Series by Norval Church and Peter W. 
Dykema. [Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co.] Is a comprehensive 
and thorough course for both the teacher and pupil. The series 
is in two volumes, with a full score for each and a Teachers’ 
Manual that is most valuable as a handbook. The individual 
instrument parts are attractive and well edited. 

Pavanne, second movement, by Morton Gould, arranged by 
Paul Yoder. [Mills Music, Inc. Full band $1.50; symphonic 
band $2.50.] From the condensed score, this arrangement by 
Paul Yoder looks very interesting and very playable. Not at 
all difficult. Should be one of the more interesting smaller 
compositions. Employs modern rhythms. 


Repartee, a2 modern solo for piano with band accompani- 
ment, composed and arranged by David Bennett. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band $3.00; concert band $4.25; symphonic band 
$5.50.] It is strange how long we have waited for someone to 
give us a piece for piano solo with band. At times such a 
novelty might add something different to the regular run of 
band programs and band materials. This would be fun for 
some band player who doubles on piano in the popular or 
radio style. The reviewer did not have access to the piano 
score, but the solo cornet part would indicate that it is not too 


difficult. 
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Nordic March, grand march, by Erik W. G. Leidzen. [Carl 
Fischer. Score 50c; parts 30c each.] The Nordic March is a 
spirited grand march of the patriotic type. The composition 
introduces Nordic folk songs. This type of march is very 
useful for school bands and adds virility to concert programs. 
It would be enjoyed particularly in communities where the 
Nordic peoples have settled. There is a need for music of 
the march variety which has greater dignity than the ordi- 
nary quick step. 


Regional Contest March, by Ed Chenette. [Mills Music, Inc. 
Full band 75c; symphonic band $1.25.] This march, dedicated 
to the bands of the Regional Districts of the National School 
Band Association, begins brilliantly (alla bréve) and employs 
broad themes. There is opportunity to feature standing cor- 
nets, trombones, etc. At the finish, brilliant woodwind and 
solid brass. Interesting chromatic scale passages for basses. 
All around useful march. 


State Contest March, by Ed Chenette. [Mills Music, Inc. 
Full band 75c; symphonic band $1.25.] This march, dedicated 
to the State Contests, is in 6/8 rhythm, very playable through- 
out and has a song-like trio. Probably the clarinet and pic- 
colo have the hardest problem. Recommended as another good 
march. 


Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from “Die Gétterdimmerung,” by 
Richard Wagner, arranged by Lucien Cailliet. [Remick Music 
Corporation. Score $3.50; condensed score $1.25; Set A, $10.00; 
Set B, $8.00; extra parts 30c.] One of the outstanding new 
band publications on this year’s National List is Mr. Cailliet’s 
arrangement of Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why bandmasters should have the full score— 
but not the least is the fact that the score is practically a 
textbook of information, in addition to being the large size 
(nearly sixteen inches) and very easy to read. 

The original German directions in Wagner’s own words are 
included, with very careful English translations. Also, ex- 
planations of the story of the drama are given at strategic 
points. Tempo changes are marked by the metronome. Care- 
fully edited and attractively printed. 

The score calls for contra-bassoon, English horn, contra-bass, 
clarinet (B flat), bass saxophone, string bass and harp in addi- 
tion to the ordinary instrumentation, but the substitutions are 
well indicated, making the arrangement effective for smaller 
bands. 

This publication is certain to be a headliner on band clinic 
programs. Only eight minutes to play. Looks like a “natural” 
for symphonic band. The use of the full score makes the 
director’s job much easier. Brief departures into sharp keys 
will probably call for a little brushing up on B major scales 
by treble B flat instruments. Not the most difficult number. 
Recommended, and with appreciation to the publishers.—Lor- 
rain E. Watters. 


TEACHING MATERIAL 


Recorder Tunes and How to Play Them, Books I and II, by 
Margaret Midelfort. [New York; Clayton F. Summy Company. 
35¢e each.] Carefully prepared instruction books with a wealth 
of tunes for young players of the recorder. No accompani- 
ments. Excellent approach, if you happen to be interested in 
pre-band instruments. 

Violinists’ Practice Chart, by Louis J. Bostelmann. [New 
York: Sprague-Coleman. Price not indicated.] More than a 
chart, this folder contains statements of great men regarding 
practice and success, mental elements of practice (the psycho- 
logical), and the practical elements of violin playing—posture, 
tone, pitch; rhythm, phrasing, form, memorization and tempo. 
A guide for mature students. 


De Caprio Trill Chart for the Clarinet. [Remick Music 
Corporation. 25c.] Any instrument teacher or student of the 
clarinet will be eager to have the well-marked fingering for 
trills throughout the range of the clarinet. The fact that the 
chart is prepared by Domenico De Caprio and reproduced from 
his Method published by the Remick Music Corporation and 
reviewed in this column last month, should make it especially 
interesting. Band directors know that many performances 
are “made” or spoiled by correct or incorrect trills in the 
clarinet section. Here’s a chance for a director to have a 
complete chart inexpensively. Put it on the wall. 


Beginning Strings, the “world masters” method for violin, 
viola, cello and string bass, by Harvey S. Whistler and Arthur 
C. Nord. [Carl Fischer. Parts $1.00; piano $2.00.] A course 
named for the great master violin teachers whose teaching 
pieces are included in excerpts. Any good violin teacher takes 
an interest when he sees the studies of Hohmann, Wohlfahrt, 
De Beriot, Dancla, Alard. The authors call attention to the 
“Key of C approach,” which has a lot to recommend it over 
the traditional approach through the sharp keys (but away 
from the beginning school orchestra). All studies are in unison 
and octaves. It might be questioned whether playing in 4 
octaves leads either to a feeling for intonation or musician- 
ship. The piano would be necessary to make this palatable. 

Fine musical excerpts included, but regrettably all in unison. 
This is an excellent method for strings and particularly useful 
for mixed string groups. Recommended for careful examina- 
tion by string teachers.—Lorrain E. Watters. 
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Association and Club News 








Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 An interesting program is planned for 
the Iowa Music Educators Association, 
which will meet November 2-4 at Des 
Moines in conjunction with the Iowa 
State Teachers Association. 

An orchestra clinic on the elementary, 
junior and senior high school levels and 
the A class, the AA class and college, 
and adult levels will be held all day 
Thursday, under the leadership of Lor- 
rain Watters of the Des Moines Public 
Schools, Charles B. Righter and P. G. 
Clapp of the University of Iowa, E. A. 
Edgar of Iowa State College and Edward 
Kurtz of lowa State Teachers College. 

The lowa Music Educators Chorus, 
directed by Walter Aschenbrenner, will 
rehearse Wednesday afternoon, Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon and will 
present their concert as part of the first 
general session Thursday evening be- 
fore the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion in the Shrine Auditorium. 

Friday morning members will attend 
the State Teachers general session and 
at noon a Music Section luncheon, de- 
voted to the subject of community 
music, will be held. 

Friday afternoon there will be a band 
clinic, and afterward a meeting of the 
Iowa High School Association, which is 
arranging it.—M. T. Iverson, Secretary. 


Chicago Public Schools Music Teachers 
Club 


4 Four committees, totalling thirty mem- 
bers, will plan Club meetings for the 
coming season Plans are also under 
way to issue an official bulletin under 
the direction of W. Neil Trimble. 

A membership campaign is in charge 
of the chairmen who served last year. 
District I—Erhardt Berg- 
Strasser (Roosevelt); District 1l—Hazel 
Lloyd (Austin); District II1I—Howard 
Stube (Tilden); District I[V—Veronica 
Whelan (Hyde Park). This year masic 
teachers in the elementary schools will 
be eligible for membership. 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, addressed the 
October 17 dinner meeting of the Club 
at the Old Town Room of the Sherman 
Hotel Future meetings are scheduled 
for December 5, February 20 and April 
16 Joseph J. Grill, President. 


These are: 





Ralph J. Peterson 


President, Southern District 
California- Western M.E.C. 


~ 
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Howard C. Voorhies 


President, Louisiana Music 
Education Associatior 


Oregon Music Educators Association 


4 The Association will meet for its third 
annual session October 27-28 at Willam- 
ette University, Salem. This session 
will inaugurate the merger of the music 
section of Oregon State Teachers As- 
sociation and the Oregon Band and Or- 
chestra Association, and will be import- 
ant for several reasons: (1) The Asso- 
ciation will greet two new deans of 
music in the state— Theodore Kratt of 
the University of Oregon (from Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio) and Melvin 
Geist, of Willamette University (from 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan- 
sas); (2) the new state course of study 
for music in secondary schools will be 
off the press. 

In connection with the course of 
study, many music educators have given 
invaluable aid during the past year. 
Appreciation is especially due the State 
Department of Education—in particular, 
D. A. Emerson and Mr. Bain. Oregon 
is proud that its Department of Educa- 
tion has had such a large part in the 
preparation of this course. A codérdi- 
nating committee composed of the two 
State Department members, together 
with Mrs. Anne Landsbury Beck, Ches- 
ter Duncan and Lillie E. Darby, met 
regularly with the chairmen of the vari- 
ous committees for discussions and sur- 
veys of reports. The following commit- 
tee chairmen contributed: Musicology— 
Harriett Baldwin; Band—John Stehn; 
Orchestra—Delbert Moore; Choral—An- 
drew Loney, Jr.; Physical Equipment— 
Floyd Ellefson. The course prepared 
by Miss Baldwin and her committee is 
especially interesting as it is designed 
to fit the needs of a non-participating 
group as well as to be valuable to par- 
ticipants in band, orchestra or choral 
groups.—Lillie E. Darby, President. 





Florida School Vocal Association 


4 The annual business meeting and 
clinic of the Florida School Vocal As- 
sociation will be held at Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, November 24-25, in- 
stead of December 8-9, as previously 
announced. At that time the required 
numbers for the Florida State High 
School Music Festival at Tampa, April 
11-13, will be studied.—Veronica Davis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Central District 


4A dinner meeting in Fresno October 
21 at the Hotel Fresno will mark the 
beginning of the 1939-40 series of meet- 
ings, with President Clarence Heagy 
presiding. Toastmaster at the banquet 
will be Arthur G. Wahlberg, former 


president. Election of officers will take 
place at this time. 
Interesting clinics are being  pro- 


grammed for the coming year, among 
which will be one to be held in Coal- 
inga, where a new auditorium and ele- 
mentary school building have just been 
completed. 

The Central District is planning an 
active membership drive in connection 
with the forthcoming meeting of the 
National Conference.—Clarence Heagy, 
President. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 The following provisions were ap- 
proved at the first fall meeting of the 
Association in Lansing: (1) That the 
Michigan School Vocal Association adopt 
the state districts as outlined by the 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association, together with the regulations 
pertaining thereto. (2) That the music 
and judges for the district festivals 
must be selected from the approved list 
compiled by the state association in 
order to be eligible for participation in 
the state festival. (3) That Michigan be 
divided into two state areas, and that 
the eastern and western boundary lines 
be undetermined in that all participants 
might be effectively accommodated. (4) 
That Grand Rapids and Flint be the 
state area centers. (5) That the required 
number for choirs be “Today There Is 
Ringing,’ by Christianson. 

Chairmen for the following districts 
were appointed: District No. 2 —La 
Verne K. Westgate, Reed City; District 
No. 3—L. W. Daniels, Flint; District 
No. 4—Lyle Lyon, Wyandotte; District 
No. 6—M. A. Pomeroy,. Sturgis; District 
No. 7—Palmer Quackenbush, Grand 
Haven; District No. 8—Earl Auten, 
Mio; District No. 9—Glenn Klepinger, 
Detroit. (Chairmen for districts 1 and 5 
to be announced.) 

A clinic on junior high school music, 
to be conducted by Nina Coye assisted 
by the students of Harrison Park Junior 

















Delinda Roggensack 


President, Iowa Music 
Educators Association 


Lester Bucher 


President, Delaware Department 
of Music, State Education Assn. 
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OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN OF THE OHIO MUSIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Fa'l Mee ing, October 1, 1939, Ashland, Ohio 


Thirty-eight of the forty-eight O.M.E.A. officers and chairmen were present at the Fall executive session held in Ashland, October 1. 
Such an attendance record is its own commentary—consistent with the inspiring record of achievements made by this aggressive state 
organization. The personnel of the group is given here together with the respective official capacities represented in order to show the 
nature and broad scope of the O.M.E.A. First row, left to right: Louis E. Pete, host to the meeting, Ashland; Edith M. Keller, State 
Supervisor of Music, Columbus; Eugene J. Weigel, First Vice-President, Columbus; Ralph E. Rush, President, Cleveland Heights; 
Gerald M. Frank, Second Vice-President, Elyria; Harry F. Clarke, Instrumental Affairs and Honorary Board Member, Cleveland; Arthur 
L. Williams, Executive Secretary, Oberlin. Second row, left to right: S. Norman Park, Representative, Lorain; W. Oscar Jones, N. W. 
District President, Defiance; Howard F. Brown, N. C. District President, Lorain; Charles H. Lowry, N. E. District President, Warren; 
Clarerce A. Naffziger, W. District President. Sidney; Milton C. Pa man, C. District President. London; Earl E. Beach, E. District 
President, Bellaire; A. D. Lekvold, S. W. District President, Oxford; A. Jerd Bayless, S. E. District President, Gallipolis. Third row, 
left to right: Clarke Haines, Representative, Dayton; Floyd K. Prince, Non-competitive Festivals, Athens; Elizabeth Craft, Elementary 
Vocal, St. Clairsville; L. H. Alexander, Ensembles, Dover; Wallace E. Franks, Class A-AA Instrumental, Wooster; Don Morrison, 
Radio, Oberlin; Edith L. White, Junior High Vocal, Cleveland Heights; Faye Rees, Vocal Affairs, Wooster; Sidney A. Hauenstein, 
Senior High Instrumental, Bluffton; Philip P. Gates, Representative, Piqua. Fourth row, left to right: Russell B. Smith, Constitution, 
Crestline; Thelbert R. Evans, Senior High Vocal, Lakewood; Dwight L. Brown, Class B-BB Instrumental, Greenville; Henri Schnabl, 
Solos. Portsmouth: E'izaheth Sheen, Community Music, Massillon; *» \V uliam Krown, Juvior High Instrumental, Middletown; George 
E. Waln, Competitions, Oberlin; Karl H. Eschman, Research, Granville; A. A. Beecher, College and University Music, Springfield; 
Sister Bernadette Marie, Parochial Music, St. Joseph; Kalpu hk. Ctmmins, Class C-CC Instrumental, Fayette: 
Charles F. Church, Clinics, Bowling Green. 








Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


A. Thomas, executive secretary of the 
Kansas High School Activities Associa- 
tion, will speak on the function of the 
Association. Demonstrations on such 
subjects as Creative Expression, 
Rhythmic Response, and Instrumental Boston In-and-About meetin 
porns sang Anan ay Sraying tae Cates, Information concerning ro activities 
onstration unit, will be held in Lansing. The officers and board of directors aeeseiiie Ge Ge cle ee 
Russell W. Switzer is chairman for this invite all music teachers in the state eran ; » 
meeting. to join the Kansas Music Educators president, Helen T. Ladd, School Ad- 
ae , “le : 2 ministration Building, Fall River, Massa- 
A clinic on elementary school music, Association and attend this meeting.— chusetts, or from the executive senre- 
with La Verne Westgate as chairman, Grace V. Wilson, President. tary, Warren S. Freeman Belmont High 
is programmed for the March 23 meet- School, Belmont, Massachusetts 
ing at Mount Pleasant. The clinic leader F 
will be announced later.—Donald D. 
Armstrong, Secretary. 


High School of Grand Rapids, will fea- 
ture the November 18 meeting of the 
Association in Grand Rapids. Frank B. 
Goodwin is chairman of the meeting. 
On February 3 a clinic on the high 
school chorus, under the direction of 
Harry Seitz, with students from the Cen- 
tral High Lansing Chorus as the dem- 


4 The first Fall meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held October 7 at the Uni- 
versity Club immediately following the 


New England Music Festival Association 


4 The September 23 meeting of the New 
England Music Festival Association was 
particularly significant in that a new 
Constitution and By-Laws were accepted. 


New York State School Music 
Association 


Kansas Music Educators Association 
4 The dates for the seventh annual 


4 The Kansas Music Educators Associa- 





tion will meet November 3-4 in Wichi- 
ta, in conjunction with the Kansas State 
Teachers Association. Music sessions 
will be held at Wichita University. The 
programs will include clinics, addresses, 
demonstrations and a_e get-together 
luncheon. 

The tentative program includes a choral 
clinic on the junior and senior high 
school chorus, conducted by Walter 
Aschenbrenner, director of the Chicago 
Symphonic Choir; an instrumental 
clinic on the elementary school string 
ensemble, the junior high school band, 
and the high school orchestra, under the 
direction of Lee Lockhart, Holmby Col- 
lege, Los Angeles; and a round table on 
“Music in the Rural and Small Town 
School” led by Samuel T. Burns of In- 
diana University. Orville Borchers of 
the State Teachers College at Emporia 
will give an address on “The Integrated 
Program”; W. Otto Miessner of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas will talk on “The 
Instrumental Approach to Sight Read- 
ing’; Catharine Strouse of Kansas State 
Teachers College will discuss “The Need 
for a State Music Supervisor’; and E. 
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Important steps were taken toward ef- 
fecting a closer coéperation and actual 
participation by the members and groups 
of the New England Music Festival 
Association with Region Four activities 
of the National School Music Competi- 
tion-Festivals. John E. C. Merker has 
been retained in his capacity as Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Plans for the forthcoming Spring Con- 
cert Festival were discussed, at which 
the All New England Band, Orchestra 
and Choral groups will perform. The 
Concert-Festival will be held in Province- 
town, Massachusetts, date to be an- 
nounced later. 


Nebraska Music Educators Association 


4 The dates for the business meeting 
and clinic of the Nebraska Music Edu- 
cators Association have been changed to 
December 8-9, at Beatrice. 

Among the guest directors who have 
been chosen are: (Choral) Dean Arthur 
E. Westbrook, University of Nebraska; 
(Orchestra) Leo Kucinski, Sioux City, 
Iowa; (Band) Carleton Stewart, Mason 
City, Ia.—Arthur G. Harrell, President. 


music clinic sponsored by the New York 
State School Music Association, which 
will be held at the Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, New York, have been changed to 
November 30-December 2. An attend- 
ance of more than 1,100 directors and 
students is anticipated. 

The opening evening of the clinic will 
be featured by a concert given by the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Jose Iturbi. Friday 
evening will be devoted to a concert by 
the Eastman School of Music Concert 
Band, Orchestra and Choir. The final 
evening the All-State Bands (two), Or- 
chestra and Choir, including approxi- 
mately 650 students from 300 school 
systems, will be presented. 

In addition to the concert features of 
the program, a demonstration on brass 
instruments by Vincent Bach of New 
York, and moving pictures and record- 
ings of the New England Music Camp 
by Paul Wiggin of Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Samuel Griffiths of Hyannis, Mass., are 
planned. 

The business meetings of the New 
York State School Music Association to 
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CORRELATE Your 
INSTRUMENTAL 
And VOCAL Work 


with the 
Related Collections 


KEEP ON PLAYING 


(Selected from “Keep on Singing’’) 


A NEW NOTE IN 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Unique Collection Consisting of 30 
Books Suitable for All Combinations. 
Edited and Arranged by IRVING 
CHEYETTE. 


Practical for Solos, Duets, Trios, Quar- 
tets, etc., up to Full Band and Orchestra. 
“Make Your Instruments Sing’’ 
Piano (Accordion)................. 75c 
Glee BH BOG. coc ccccccccves Each 40c 


Descriptive Booklet Sent FREE to Teach- 
ers. (Includes Solo Violin Part.) 


ow 


AND the 
FAMOUS SONG BOOK 


KEEP ON SINGING 


More Than 100 Vocal Gems for As- 

sembly “Sings” and Mixed Voices— 

Folk Tunes, Part Songs and Classics. 
Price 25 cents 


ONE “Get-Acquainted” Copy of 
“Keep On Singing” Sent to 
Teachers for 10 Cents 


cw 


NEW Saxophone Quartets 
on Official 1940 List for 
Competition-Festivals 


1. Viennese Lullaby. 
2. Through the Window (Norwegian). 
3. Lullaby—Brahms and 
Beautiful Dreamer—Foster. 
Score & Parts 50c each 
e 
NEW March and Song 
OUR GLORIOUS AMERICA 
By Kenneth S. Clark 
SC cbr edacckscktences $1.00 
fore $1.00 
Thematic Part Sent FREE 


Also Published for: 
SSA, SATB and TTBB 
15 cents each 
Piano Solo and Vocal Solo 
9 


MANA-ZUCCA’S New 


TWO LITTLE SHOES 


Arr. for SSA and SATB 
15 cents each 
Also Solo Voice in 3 Keys 


(Samples of Above Sent on Request) 


PAULL- PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 


1657 Broadway, New York City 


combined 
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take place at the time of the clinic will 
include election of officers, approval of 
the budget and announcement of the 
sectional and state final competition- 
festivals. 

Special rates may be obtained at the 
Sagamore Hotel, the headquarters for 
the clinic. For further informatién write 
the secretary of the Association at 127 
West Street, Ilion.—Frederic Fay Swift, 
Secretary. 


Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association 


4Forty members attended the first 
meeting of the Association September 
20, which was devoted primarily to dis- 
cussion of the High School Music Camp 
held July 10-31 at Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. D. E. Man- 
ring of Cleveland and Thomas Craig of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, reported 
on the camp from the standpoint of the 
directors. It was unanimously decided 
to hold a similar camp in 1940 at Ogle- 
bay Park. T. R. Nelson of Scio, Ohio 
was appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 

The Fourth Annual High School Mu- 
sic Clinic, November 30-December 2, will 
be directed by George F. Strickling, 
Cleveland (Vocal); D. Ernest Manring, 
Cleveland (Strings); and Arthur Wil- 
liams, Oberlin (Reed and Brass). 

A series of radio programs over Sta- 
tion WWVA,. Wheeling, is planned, with 
a thirty-minute broadcast each Sunday 
afternoon during the fall and winter, 
talent to be furnished by the various 
high schools represented in the Associa- 
tion. Robert Reno, radio specialist at 
Oglebay Institute, will have charge of 
the series. 

A reception will be held by the As- 
sociation for visiting music teachers 
during the West Virginia Education As- 
sociation meeting in Wheeling in No- 
vember. Alice Stollar is chairman of 
the Social Committee. 

The October 11 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. an annual meeting known as 
“Administrators’ Night” since superin- 
tendents of the various schools repre- 
sented in the Association are guests, was 
featured by an address given by Paul 
N. Elbin, president of West Liberty 
State Teachers College. 

The Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association is anticipating one of the 
best years it has enjoyed since its or- 
ganization in 1936.—Edwin M. Steckel, 
Secretary. 


Tllinois School Orchestra Association 


4 The Fifth Annual Music Clinic spon- 
sored bv the Illinois School Orchestra 
Association, was held at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, October 13 
and 14. Such leaders as Noble Cain (in 
the vocal music, junior and senior high 
school fields), T. P. Giddings (adminis- 
trative problems), Harriet H. Hester 
(rural music) and Arnold Small (instru- 
mental music) were present to give 
assistance in teaching problems. The 
annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion took place October 14.—Emma R. 
Knudson, Secretary. 


Arizcna State Music Teachers 
Association 


4A symphony orchestra made up of 
outstanding high school orchestra stu- 
dents throughout the state will be one 
feature of the program of the Arizona 
State Music Teachers Association meet- 
ing at Phoenix Junior College Auditor- 
ium, November 18. Another program 
highlight will be the playing, on eight 
pianos, of the Bach Concerto in A 
Minor by members of the Phoenix Piano 
Teachers Association. 

Methods of raising standards of 
membership is an important subject to 
be discussed at the meeting. — Marie 
Sperry, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 Thirty-eight officers were present at 
the October 1 Executive Board meeting 
of the Ohio Music Education Associa- 
tion. (See picture elsewhere in this is- 
sue.) Considerable enthusiasm was man- 
ifested concerning the outlook for the 
1939-40 season and, in particular, the 
meeting for the entire membership 
which will be held in Columbus Christ- 
mas vacation week (exact date not yet 
set). A second Executive Board session 
will be held March 10 in Springfield.— 
Gerald M. Frank, Second Vice President. 


Chicago Catholic School Music 
Educators Association 


4 The membership of this Association 
is made up of the representatives of 
the various religious orders who are re- 
sponsible for music education in the 
Catholic schools in the Chicago arch- 
diocese. Official representatives of ap- 
proximately twenty-five Catholic high 
school bands, orchestras and choruses 
in Chicago attended the September 23 
business meeting of the Association. At 
the meeting a membership drive was 
planned, the practice of sight reading 
for solo contests approved, a publicity 
department organized, and special em- 
phasis given to the plans of the Vocal 
Committee. These include a clinic to 
be held later in the fall under the direc- 
tion of Harry Seitz of Detroit; the for- 
mation of an All-Catholic High School 
Choir; and a massed choral demonstra- 
tion in the spring (tentative). Much 
stress was also laid upon the idea of 
crediting music pupils in the Catholic 
High School. 

The first general meeting of the As- 
sociation members was held October 7 
at the DePaul School of Music.—Leo M. 
Leissler, Publicity Chairman. 


Mississippi Bandmasters Association 


4 The Second Annual Clinic of the Mis- 
sissippi Bandmasters Association will 
be a three-day event in December. 
(Dates and place not yet determined.) 
—Roger Dollarhide, Grenada, President. 


Wisconsin School Music Association 


4 The annual meeting of the W.S.M.A. 
will be held in Milwaukee on November 
1 at the Hotel Schroeder to discuss plans 
for the coming year. After the business 
meeting there will be informal discus- 
sion, in which members attending who 
are not delegates may participate. 

The officers are: President—William 
Darling, Wauwatosa; Vice-President—A. 
J. Henkel, Portage; Secretary-Treasurer 
—H. C. Wegner, Waupun. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 The first of the luncheon meetings 
which will be held the second Saturday 
of each month by the In-and-About 
Tulsa Music Educators Club, which all 
music teachers in the vicinity of Tulsa 
are invited to attend, took place October 
7 at the Junior League Tearoom. The 
officers are: President—Gerald Whit- 
ney, Tulsa; First Vice-President—Mar- 
jorie Oakson, Collinsville; Second Vice- 
President— Florence Schiek, Tulsa; 
Treasurer—Clarence Lawless, Sand 
Springs; Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Ogelsby, Tulsa; Corresponding 
Secretary—Clare Biddison, Tulsa. 

The Club will sponsor a luncheon for 
the Music Division of the Northeast Dis- 
trict of the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation which meets in Tulsa November 
2.—Clare Biddison, Tulsa. 


In-and-About New Haven 


4 During the coming season the In-and- 
About New Haven Music Educators Club 
has planned four luncheon meetings at 
the Hotel Garde, with interesting speak- 
ers and music. These meetings will be 
held on December 2, January 13, Febru- 
ary 17 and March 30.—May Andrus, 
President. 
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In-and-About Indianapolis School 
Music Club 


4The holiday and mid-winter meetings 
will be held on December 2 and Febru- 
ary 3. Program plans for the December 
2 meeting are in the hands of Elizabeth 
K. Cochran and Ruth Hill. The choral 
clinic committee consists of Mabel Phil- 
lips, Hazel Kelso, Anna Olin, Lillian 
Porter, Inez Nixon, Russell Paxton; the 
band clinic committee of Robert Schulz, 
Paul Ausherman, Joseph Gremelspacher, 
Newell Long. The February 3 meeting 
will be under the supervision of Ralph 
Wright and Harold Winslow. Claude 
Palmer will have charge of the spring 
meeting which will be held in March or 
April. Details concerning the program 
highlights for these meetings will ap- 
pear in a later issue of the Journal. 

President Will Bryant announces com- 
mittee appointments as follows: Pub- 
licity—Isabelle Mossman; Appreciation 
Mrs. Lenora Coffin; Trend in Music 
Education—Ada Bicking, Claude Palmer, 
S. T. Burns, Lowell Tilson, Samuel 
Flueckinger, Ralph W. Wright.—Ruth 
Hill, Secretary-Treasurer. 





In-and-About Chicago 


4 The first general meeting of the In- 
and-About Chicago Music Educators Club 
this season was held Saturday, October 
21, at the Auditorium Hotel. Programs 
for the coming season will be centered 
around suggestions received from a poll 
of the membership. Walter Armbruster, 
program chairman, announces that these 
will include clinics, rehearsal demon- 
strations, professional performances, 
novelty programs and stimulating dis- 
cussions by nationally known leaders. 
Special effort will be made this year to 
continue building up membership and to 
guarantee all members, both old and 
new, a warm welcome to all meetings. 
Mrs. Avis T. Schreiber heads the social 
committee. 

Officers elected last spring, who will 
serve for the present school year are: 
President—Fred R. Bigelow; Vice Presi- 
dent—Sarah Ellen O’Malley; Treasurer— 
Beulah Zander; Secretary—Frank B. 
Cookson. 





In-and-About Detroit 


4Carl Sandburg and the Eva Jessye 
Choir are among features planned for 
the breakfast and two luncheon meet- 
ings of the In-and-About Detroit Music 
Educators Club. The first meeting will 
be held October 27 in connection with 
the Music Section of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. 

Membership for the coming year will 
be approximately 450. 

Those directing the work of the Club 
for 1939-40 are as follows: President— 
Adelaide Hart; Vice-President — Don 
Zwickey; Recording Secretary — Beth 
Hamilton Johnson; Corresponding Sec- 
retary —Grace Jones; Treasurer — El- 
eanor Villers; Official Advisor—Gertrude 
Fleming; Program Chairman — Harold 
Tallman; Social Chairman — Martina 
Clinton; Membership Chairman—lIsabel 
Hoersch; Publicity Chairman — Marion 
Cunningham.—Marion Cunningham, Pub- 
licity Chairman. 


In-and-Abont Pittsburgh 


4A three weeks’ membership campaign 
with a goal of 400 members was 
launched September 16 by the In-and- 
About Pittsburgh Music Educators Club, 
with considerable enthusiasm aroused. 
An interesting series of programs has 
been arranged for the 1939-40 season. 
Howard Hanson spoke on the subject, 
“The Living Makers of Our American Mu- 
sical Culture,” October 14 at a luncheon 
meeting at Hotel Webster Hall. The 
November 13 dinner meeting at East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church will be 
featured by a forum discussion, led by 
Will Earhart, on “The School as a Pre- 
Server and Remaker of Culture.” De- 
cember 9 the Club will meet at 6:30 in 
the Auditorium of the Congress of Clubs 
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This new issue is crammed full of interesting information about bands and 
musicians. Read the convincing indorsements of Foremost Band Masters and Top 
Notch Players, Note the fine illustrations and valuable information about instruments! 


Shown in the issue are twenty-eight new or improved instruments—New Model 
Basses, Baritones, the New Trombonium, New and Improved Trombones and 
Altos, New Cornets and Trumpets, the New Silver Lined Clarinet, New Saxophones, 
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This new School model, 16-inch Federal Recorder, 
is the finest all-purpose recorder ever produced. 
But the best news of all is that its retail selling 
price remains at a low level, within easy access to 
every school. 


OVERHEAD, FULLY ADJUSTABLE, 
CUTTING HEAD 

This assembly has an overhead feed screw. This 
entire feed assembly is readily removable from the 
recorder for easy and safe handling when the unit 
is in transport. This applies also to the turntable. 
A double-height cutting-head adjustment permits 
changing the depth of cut while recording. 


SPEED-GOVERNOR TURNTABLE 
A 35-pound steel turntable on this 16-inch Federal 
Recorder acts as a governor or balance wheel, 
which maintains an even, solid motion and assures 
a smoothly cut record without vibration or speed 
waves. 


The publishers of— 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 


by DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 


SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT SINGING 
EXERCISES 
by DAMROSCH-GARTLAN-GEHRKENS 


N IDEAL volume for the study of music reading to develop 
the skill necessary for a practical knowledge of the sub- 
The comprehensive nature of the text provides for the 
beginner, the elementary school pupil, the junior and senior 
high school student, and the college and adult population. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
by GARTLAN-LINDSAY-SMITH 


r THE book to teach musical art in fifth and sixth grades, 
comprising, as it does, a high standard of musical content— 
songs children love to sing, presented in an artistic manner. 
To have this collection in the hands of pupils assures you of 
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y Federal 


SOUND MIXING FEATURE 


Two inputs for microphone reception having indi- 
vidual volume controls, permit sound mixing. Thus, 
for example, music and the voice of the announcer 
may be recorded simultaneously, or sound effects 
from different locations may be recorded simul- 
taneously. Has a 20 watt amplifier. A high-grade 
dynamic microphone is included with the 16-inch 
Model Federal Recorder. 


NOW ONLY $450 COMPLETE 

The unmatched advantages of this 4-Way School 
Model Federal Recorder,—a wonderfully faithful 
recorder, a fine radio, a public address system, an 
electric phonograph,—combine with an attractive 
price of $450 to make this unit the greatest recorder 
buy ever offered. Its new airplane luggage styling 
is modern and beautiful. 


Write today for complete details of this new 
recorder achievement as well as other 16-inch and 
12-inch Federals, all priced for the school budget. 
Write today, sure. 278 


Dept. 10745 


FEDERAL RECORDER CO,, INC, ~.:2-".-~ 
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and Club Women to hear Dr. John A. 
Rice, founder of Black Mountain Col- 
lege, talk on “Art as Integrity.” 
February 13 at the Carnegie Music 
Hall the North Carolina Folk Dancers 
and Players, under the direction of 
Bascom Lunceford, will give a program 
of dancing, singing and instrumental 
music. On March 23 at 12:30 Irving 
Cheyette will lead a panel discussion on 
the subject, “Are the Professional 
Workers in Music Over-Organizationed, 
Yet Under-Organized?” at the Auditor- 
ium of the Congress of Clubs and Club 
Women. April 20, Paul Boepple, direc- 
tor of the Dalcroze School of Music, 
will talk on “Rhythm, as the Least 
Understood Factor in Music.” The 
meetings will be concluded with a mod- 
ern music festival concert at Foster 
Memorial Hall.—D. Jean Fire, Secretary. 


California-Western Music Educators 

Conference, Southern District 
4 The Southern District, C.-W.M.E.C., 
will meet at Los Angeles in the Poly- 
technic High School, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9. Registration will open at 8:30 
A.M., and programs will begin promptly 
at 9:00 A.M. 

At 9:00 A.M., section meetings will 
be held as follows: (1) Elementary. 
Chairman—Alice Rodgers, supervisor of 
music in Santa Monica City Schools. 
(2) Theory. Chairman—Leslie P. Clau- 
sen, Los Angeles City College. Topic: 
“The Appreciation Approach to Theory.” 
(3) Instrumental Music. Chairman— 
Donald W. Rowe, president of the Cali- 
fornia School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, Southern District. Topic: “Re- 
views of Recent Instrumental Summer 
Session Courses.”” Music will be pro- 
vided by the Beverly Hills High School 
woodwind ensemble. (4) Vocal Music. 
Chairman—Howard Swan, vice-president 
of the Southern California Vocal Asso- 
ciation. Topic: “Factors Affecting the 
Success of the Choral Rehearsal.” 

The general sessions will open at 
10:30 A.M., and will offer a panel dis- 
cussion under the chairmanship of 
Arthur Gould, deputy superintendent of 
Los Angeles City Schools, on the sub- 
ject “Music and the New Education.” 
Administrators, teachers and profes- 
sional musicians will be represented on 
this panel. Music will be provided by 
the Los Angeles City Elementary 
Chorus; the Pasadena Boys Choir, con- 
ducted by John Henry Lyons; and the 
Beverly Hills High School Orchestra, 
George Wright, conductor. 

At 12:30 the annual luncheon of the 
organization will be held at the Women’s 
Athletic Club in Los Angeles. The 
speaker will be Charles B. Moore of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. The meeting 
is scheduled promptly at 9:00 A.M. so 
that members may be free to attend 
the U.S.C. and U.C.L.A. football game 
in the afternoon.—Ralph J. Peterson, 
President. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


4 The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Music, which will convene at 
a sectional meeting of the Delaware 
State Education Association convention 
October 26-27, in Wilmington, will open 
with a luncheon at twelve o’clock on 
the twenty-sixth at the Y.M.C.A. The 
guest speaker will be Luther Richman, 
state director of music for Virginia, 
who will discuss “The Teacher’s Re- 
sources.” In the afternoon a choral 
clinic will be conducted by Carol Pitts 
of the Trenton (N.J.) State Teachers 
College. Friday, October 27, following 
the business meeting at nine o’clock 
(duPont High School), Mabel Bray, also 
from the State Teachers College at 
Trenton, will conduct a demonstration 
of “Changing Voice Problems in the 
Junior High School.” Ellen Adair of 
the Wilmington Friends School will 
offer a modern dance demonstration and 
Charles S. Onderdonk will give a Nova- 
chord demonstration. Pierre S. duPont 
High School Orchestra will open the 
general session of the convention.—G.G. 
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Music Sections at the 
Fall Educational Meetings 





= SEPTEMBER JOURNAL listed thirty- 
seven state and district educational 
conventions which had sections or meet- 
ings devoted to music. The following is 
either supplementary information or in- 
formation received since the First Fall 
Issue of the JouRNAL went to press. 
When available, the names of the state 
organizations, their presidents, convention 
dates and places are given. The codpera- 
tion of state department and association 
officials is again acknowledged. 


Alabama Education Association, E. B. 
Norton, President. March 14-16, 1940, 
Birmingham. Music meeting in charge 
of Alabama Music Teachers Association. 
Officers of A.M.T.A.: President—Kather- 
ine Farrah, Montevallo; Vice-President 
—Frank M. Church, Athens; Secretary- 
Treasurer — York Kildea, Montevallo; 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. H. G. 
Porter, Florence. 


Arkansas Education Association, Ralph 
B. Jones, President. November 2-3, Lit- 
tle Rock. Music Section: Chairman— 
Mrs. C. E. McNutt, Conway. 


Plorida Education Association, James 
T. Wilson, President. March 28-30, 1940, 
Orlando. Music Section: Chairman—E. 
L. Roberts, Avon Park; Vice Chairman— 
Christopher Honaas, Winter Park; Sec- 
retary—Emily Phillips, Orlando. 


Eastern Kentucky Education Assccia- 
tion. November 10, Ashland. Music Sec- 
tion: Chairman—Paul A. Bryant, Louisa. 
Professor Joseph A. Leeder of Ohio 
State University will give an address on 
“Progressive Music Education in the 
Grade School” and Marvin E. George of 
Morehead (Ky.) State Teachers College, 
on “The Adolescent Boy’s Voice.” In 
the evening the general session of the 
Association will open with a choral re- 
cital by the Fifth Annual All-Eastern 
Kentucky High School Chorus, of which 
Lewis H. Horton is the organizer and 
director. 


Louisiana Teachers Association, J. N. 
Poche, President. November 19-22, Al- 
exandria. Music Section: President, Lou- 
isiana Music Education Association— 
Howard C. Voorhies, Lafayette. 


Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Wendell E. Dunn, President. October 27- 
28, Baltimore. Music Section: Chairman 
—C. James Velie, Baltimore; Secretary 
—Mary G. Harris, Baltimore. 


Minnesota. State conventions are held 
in Minnesota in the even-numbered 
years; therefore, there is no state con- 
vention this year for the Minnesota 
Education Association. 


Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Willard E. Goslin, President. November 
17, St. Louis. Department of Music: 
Chairman—Ruth Lobaugh, Clinton; Sec- 
retary—tTerle Seiling, St. Charles. 


Montana Education Association. North 
Central District, October 26-28, Great 
Falls. Music Section: Chairman — 
Louise Cochran. Esther (. Leake of 
the Medford (Ore.) Public Schools will 
talk on “Creative Music Activities” 
Friday, October 27, and will lead a 
round table @iscussion of the same 
subject on Saturday. 


South Carolina Education Association, 
W. F. Loggins, President. March 13-15, 
Greenville. Music Section: President— 
Vernon Bouknight, Spartanburg. 
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FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
FRANKLIN worn CHORALS FOR TREBLE 


Amunted by Chistophe O'Hare Arranged by Chtopher O'Hare 
THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MALE 


VOICES 
Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTEREST ING 


that hel; ly lem in pos —z - notice. Each book contains a varied acsortment 
ey yt orginal end ad Gee Ge Master, enabling you to meet the 
emergency of pr y special occasi ee ae voice range thro @ maximum effect 
with the pi Bhan of yy 4 Examine ens books, send for approval ros or descriptive circular. 


Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Outstanding works of the Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schuman 
Drover Tichalkowsky — Gries French Rima Korsako# — Godard — —iec— Velanene 
—Boccherini—Elgar—Lemare—Fibich—Our complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
be sent upon request. Send for it. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED 


VOICES 
Aranged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 























MEDALS FOR STATE BAND, ORCHESTRA 
AND VOCAL CLINICS 
Send for samples of these medals. 
* 


We shall submit original drawings 


of medals suitable for your indi- 


vidual State Clinic. 


Dieges & Clust 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 


























Back copies of the Music Educators Journal 
as follows—all issues, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922. 


Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED STANDARDS OF 


ADJUDICATION 
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Report of the Committee on Ad- 
judication of the American Band- 
masters Association, and other 
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NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA 


material pertaining to the manage- 
ment of and participation in inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A 
o CHOIR GOWNS handbook of value to every director, 

A Cappella and Glee Club and a manual for sponsors of 


Robes for High Schools, contests. : 
50¢ postpaid 


Colleges and Universities. 
National School Band Association 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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OVER 100 CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


By Marx and Anne 
Oberndorfer 


Contains all the familiar 
Carols and many priceless 
gems found in no other col- 
lection. Excellent arrange- 
ments and translations. 


Cloth Bound, with Historical 
and Legendary notes....$1.25 
Paper Cover, with Historical 
and Legendary notes....$1.00 
Choral Edition, Carols Only 
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Cantatas and @perettas 
for the holiday season: 


THE KING AND THE STAR 
By NOBLE CAIN 


An effective legendary Christmas Can- 
tata, suitable for School or Junior Choir 


use. 
Price: S.A. 40c, S.A.B. 50c 


KING OF KINGS 
By DANIEL PROTHEROE 


A Christmas Cantata for soli and mixed 


voices. 
Price 75c¢ 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
By MONDEL ELY BUTTERFIELD 


An easy and melodious work with 
solos and choruses for treble, male 
and mixed voices. 


Price 50c 


PICCOLA 
An Operetta for Children 


By A. R. WICKENS and 
RUBY M. BLACK 


A charming adaptation of a French 
Christmas story. 
Easy to produce. 


Price 50c 


A NEW CHORUS 
for Children 
A CHRISTMAS LULLABY - No. 3055 


By ROLLAND DIGGLE 


The Luther Cradle Hymn in a new 
setting of genuine beauty and true 
musical merit. For Two-Part or Unison 


Chorus. 
Price 12c 


Christmas Choruses 
for mixed voices 
2021 All My Heart This 


Night Rejoices................ Lutkin .20 
2046 Christmas Night................ James .12 
2053 The Little Jesus Came 
1 RRR EES: James .15 
2054 Love Came Down at 
_ Sowerby .15 


2042 Sleep Holy Babe......Ganschow. 16 
Send for complete catalogue 


H. T. FITZSIMONS Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ii. 
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1940 Competitions and Festivals 





NFORMATION concerning the 1940 com- 

petition-festivals was released in the 
First Fall Issue of the JourNnaL. The 
following listings are either supplemen- 
tary or complete certain items for which 
information was not received earlier. 
The key for these listings is given as 
follows: B—band, O—orchestra, C— 
chorus, IS—instrumental solo, VS—vocal 
solo, IE—small instrumental ensemble, 
VE—small vocal ensemble, P—piano. 
Further information concerning competi- 
tion-festivals may be obtained by con- 
tacting person in charge. 


Arizona. The Arizona School Band, 
Orchestra, and Choral Association, or- 
ganized under the general auspices of 
the Interscholastic Association of Ari- 
zona, will have three competition-festi- 
vals to be held at Tempe, Flagstaff, and 
Thatcher. A festival without competi- 
tive events will be held at Tucson. The 
officers of the Association are: President 
Eldon A. Ardrey, Flagstaff; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Hartley Snyder, Tucson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Evan Madsen, Thatcher; 
District Chairmen: In and about Tucson, 
Hartley Snyder; In and about Safford, 
Evan Madsen, Thatcher; In and about 
Phoenix, Robert Lyon, Tempe; In and 
about Flagstaff, Eldon A. Ardrey; As- 
sisting Organizers: Leslie Kraft, Tomb- 
stone; Lynn Fitzgerald, Tempe; Harry 
Cloud, Ajo; Carl Guthrie, Jerome. 


Arkansas. Arkansas School Band and 
Orchestra Association, April 26-27, 1940 
(tentative). Place to be determined at 
clinic held the latter part of January at 
Little Rock. Annual business meeting 
at time and place of clinic. (B-O-IS-IE) 
Secretary—Addison Wall, Senior High 
School, Fort Smith. 


California. 1940 Festival to be held 
approximately three weeks prior to 
Region Five events. Sponsored by the 
California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association, Central District. 
President—Chester Hayden, Dinuba. 


Plorida. Annual Florida Bandmasters 
Association Band Contest, April 4-6, 
1940. (B-IS-IE) Sponsored by the Mi- 
ami Recreation Commission and the 
Florida Bandmasters Association. Pres- 
ident—John J. Heney, Box 1322, DeLand. 





Kansas. Southern Kansas Music Fes- 
tival, February 8-10, 1940, Wichita. (C- 
O) Chairmen—(Chorus) Grace V. Wil- 
son and (Orchestra) Duff Middleton, 
Wichita. 


Louisiana. Louisiana State Band Fes- 
tival, April 19-20, 1940, Alexandria. (B- 
IS-IE) State Vocal and Orchestra Fes- 
tival, May 3-4, 1940, Alexandria. (O-C- 
IS-VS-VE) Sponsored by the Louisiana 
Music Education Association. President 
—Howard C. Voorhies, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


Maine. 1940 State Festival, including 
Eastern and Western Maine, early in 
May, 1940, Waterville. Sponsored by 
the Maine Music Supervisors Associa- 
tion. President—Mrs. Mary C. Smart, 
Dexter. 


Michigan. Annual School Instrumental 
Music Festival, April 26-27, 1940, Ann 
Arbor. Sponsored by the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
in coédperation with the University of 
Michigan School of Music. (B-O-IS-IE- 
P) General Chairman—King Stacy, 400 
N. Pennsylvania Ave., Lansing. 


Minnesota. Minnesota High School 
League Contest-Festival, May 3-4, 1940 
(tentative). Sponsored by the Minnesota 
High School League. (B-O-C-IE-VE) 
President—A. M. Wisness, Public Schools, 
Willmar. 


Mississippi. Mississippi High School 
Band Contest (dates and place to be an- 
nounced). Sponsored by the Mississippi 
Education Association. (B-IS-IE) In- 
quiries to J. L. McCaskill, Meridian Pub- 
lic Schools, Meridian. 


Missouri. Missouri State Competition- 
Festival, April 26-27, 1940, Columbia. 
Sponsored by the Missouri Music Edu- 
ecators Association and the University 
of Missouri. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) State 
Clinic, December 7-9, Joplin. Inquiries 
to Professor Rogers Whitmore, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

District Contests. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE- 
VE) Central Missouri: April 12-13, 1940, 
Warrensburg. Inquiries to Paul R. Utt, 
Warrensburg. Northeast Missouri: April 
11-13, 1940, Kirksville. Inquiries to J. 
L. Biggerstaff, Kirksville. 


Montana. Havre May Music Festival, 
May 11, 1940, Havre, a non-competitive 
festival for school bands of North Cen- 
tral Montana. Sponsored by the Havre 
Chamber of Commerce. Inquiries to 
Earl Bronson, Secretary, Havre Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Eastern Montana Music Festival, April 
27, 1940 (tentative), Glendive. Sponsored 
by the Glendive Public Schools. (B-O- 
C-IE-VE) Inquiries to Norman Iverson, 
Glendive. 

Midland Empire Music Festival, May 
3-4, 1940 (tentative) Billings. Sponsored 
by the Billings High School Music De- 
partment. This festival includes about 
750 high school students. The evening 
of May 3 will be devoted to grade school 
choruses, including about 1,200 students. 
(B-O-C-IE-VE) Inquiries to Charles R. 
Cutts, Public Schools, Billings. 

Gallatin County Music Festival, April, 
1940. Sponsored by the Gallatin County 
High School. (B-O-C-IE-VE) Inquiries 
to Conrad Sandvig, 527 W. Babcock, 
Bozeman. 


Nebraska. Seven district music con- 
tests, April 19-20, 1940. Sponsored by 
the Nebraska High School Activities 
Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) In- 
quiries to O. L. Webb, (Secretary), Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln. 


Wevada. Nevada State Music Festi- 
val, last week in April, 1940. The state 
is divided into five districts for vocal 
participation. These district festivals 
will be held early in April. (B-O-C- 
IS-VS-IE-VE) Sponsored by the Nevada 
School Music Conference. President — 
Rolla V. Johnson, 624 Lake Street, Reno. 





Noels Old and New 


Among the fifteen new volumes added 
to The H. & M. Auditorium Series this 
fall is one entitled Noels Old and New 
edited by Florence M. Martin. It con- 
tains the most popular carols of the 
Christian world—also a new carol 
“The Quest” by Charles E. Lutton. 

Noels Old and New is a delightful 
little volume offered at a moderate price 








—20 cts. postpaid. 
For full description 
and contents of 
this and other vol- 
umes of The H. 
& M. Auditorium 
Series see catalog 
recently sent you. 


HALL & McCREARY 
COMPANY 
434 $. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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New Jersey. New Jersey All-State 
High School Choral Festival, May 18, 
1940, Trenton State Teachers College, 
Trenton. Inquiries to Mabel E. Bray 
(Chairman), 822 Riverside Ave., Trenton. 


North Dakota. North Dakota State 
High School Music Contest, May 9-11, 
1940, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Sponsored by the University of 
North Dakota. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
Inquiries to John E. Howard, Box 86, 
University Station, Grand Forks. 


Ohio. Contest for instrumental solos 
and small instrumental ensembles will 
be held April 26-27 at Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, Oberlin. Chairman — 
George E. Waln, Oberlin. 


Rhode Island. Rhode Island Band, 
Orchestra and Choral Festival, last 
Saturday in April or first Saturday in 
May. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE) Sponsored by 
the Rhode Island School Bandmasters 
Association. President— May H. Han- 
ley, 193 California Avenue, Providence. 


South Dakota. At a meeting of the 
South Dakota High School Music Asso- 
ciation it was decided to hold six dis- 
trict contests (rather than the seven 
customarily held), each contest to be 
final for the state. District winners will 
thus go direct to the national regional 
competitions. Dates and places of dis- 
trict meetings will be announced later. 

The following new officers of the As- 
sociation were elected at the Council 
meeting September 30: President — 
Dean W. R. Colton, Vermillion; Vice- 
President—H. S. Freeman; Secretary- 
Treasurer—R. L. Snyder, Leola. 


Texas. The State Convention-Clinic 
will be held February 1-3, 1940, Min- 
eral Wells. Regional contests: Region 
2, April 25-27, Abilene. Secretary-Treas- 
urer—J. C. Burkett, Breckenridge; Band 
—Homer A. Anderson, San Angelo; Or- 
chestra—R. T. Bynum, Abilene; Chorus 
—Annie Bess Chambers, Abilene. Be- 
gion 3, band and orchestra contest, April 
12-13; vocal, March 29-30. Place to be 
announced. Region 5, choice of contest 
dates and city to be announced by con- 
test committee. (Dates to be arranged 
to avoid interference with Interscho- 
lastic League schedule.) Region 6, band 
and orchestra contest, first week end in 
April, San Antonio; vocal contest, last 
week end in April, San Marcos. General 
Chairman—Jerome Zoeller, San Antonio; 
Orchestra — Maurine Owen, Austin; 
Chorus—J. M. Brandstetter, Yoakum. 
Region 7, 1940 contest to be held in 
Corpus Christi, dates to be announced. 
Band—William Krauledat, Weslaco; Or- 
chestra—R. H. Simpson, Corpus Christi; 
Chorus—Paul M. Riley, Kingsville. 


[Note: Region Six National School 
Music Competition-Festival will be 
held in Waco, Texas. Vocal events— 
April 26-27; band and orchestra events 
—May 9-10-11.] 


Vermont. Vermont Music Festival, 
May 3-4, 1940, Burlington. Sponsored 
by the Music Supervisors of Vermont, 
the Headmasters Club of Vermont and 
the Burlington Lions Club. (B-O-C-IS- 
VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to Director of 
Festival—Adrian E. Holmes, Burlington 
High School, Burlington. 


Wisconsin. There will be no state 
competition-festival. During May week- 
ends, the 16 districts of the Wisconsin 
School Music Association will sponsor 
competition-festivals, the plan being 
that each district competition-festival 
is complete within itself. (B-O-C-IS- 
VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to H. C. Wegner, 
Waupun. 


Wyoming. Wyoming State Music 
Festival, first week in May, 1940, Cas- 
per. Sponsored by the Wyoming Choral 
and Instrumental Directors Association. 
Definite dates will be determined at the 
Board meeting in October. (B-O-C-IS- 
VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to President — 
Jessie Leffel, Cheyenne Apts., Cheyenne, 
or to Treasurer — Walter A. Savage. 
Casper. 
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New! AN INSTANT SUCCESS 


or 


Young Orchestras and Bands 
Compiled and Arranged by 


ROSARIO BOURDON 


For ORCHESTRA or BAND 
Or Combined ORCHESTRA and BAND 
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LEGEND OF THE BELLS 


CONTENTS 

No. 

1. A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD (Choral)........csssesssorsrsersees J. S. Bach 
2. FINLANDIA (Choral) J. Sibelius 
3. RUSSIAN AIRS arr. R. Bourdon 
4. SONG OF THE SWORD (March)...........0ccsssssssserscsrsesessesseressenes J. Offenbach 
5. ROMANCE A. Rubinstein 
©, FR CN rccccrccenssscnsnnsnsccecccnsnccsescnescessnveccsctsesscsencusensccssenceencosencdl R. Bourdon 
7. BROWN JUG POLKA M. Ascher 
8. ARTIST'S LIFE (Waltz) J. Strauss 
9. 


R. Planquette 





arr. R. Bourdon 





10. LONDONDERRY AIR (Song) 


12. SORELLA (March) 


11. FLOW GENTLY SWEET AFTON (Song) 


arr. R. Bourdon 
ee. Borel-Clerc 

















PRICE each book 35c 


Piano Accordion 65c 
Piano Conductor 65c 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
National School Music 
Competition - Festivals 

1940 


112 pages. Contains rules, information, re- 
vised music lists for band, orchestra, chorus, 
instrumental and vocal solos and ensembles. 


35c Postpaid 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHES- 
TRA AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











13. JEANIE WITH THE LIGHT BROWN HAIR S. Foster 
14. BEAUTIFUL DREAMER S. Foster 
15. MERRY WIDOW (Selection) F. Lehar 
16. BACCHANALE (from Samson and Delilath).............:..0-00se0s C. Saint-Saens 


Published for all orchestra and band instruments. 


EMIL ASCHER INC., Established 1879 
315 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


See this new album at 
your dealer’s or send for 
free sample. 
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Class D Number on 1940 
National Selective List 


GLORIANA 


Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
for BAND 


Hailed by directors and players alike as the 
outstanding easy overture of the year. 








*Full Band $2.50 
*Symphonic Band 5.00 
Condensed Score in C............._. .0 
All other parts, each -20 





*Including Condensed Score in C 

and Interpretative Analysis. 
Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of 
Gloriana and Solo Bh Cornet Books of our 
various collections. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 


BOSTON 
MASS. 
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SURE ... you can 


BUY A RING FOR 
A DIME! 


URE... you can buy a ring for a 

dime. Looks like the real thing 
too. But it won't look that way long, 
and you wouldn't want to wear it 
among your friends and associates. 
You can buy band instruments pretty 
cheap too; but as with rings you get 
what you pay for. 


Music educators are realizing more 
than ever the importance of using 
only first quality instruments in their 
bands. If anyone in music needs the 
best, certainly it is the school musi- 
cian, and the few extra payments the 
parent must make are usually made 
cheerfully, when the important differ- 
ences are pointed out. 


For there are important differences 
as any musician will discover when he 
inspects and compares the Buescher 
True Tone line at Saket Yes 


. « . it pays to insist on Bueschers for 
your band. 


New Music Holders 
For 5c Each 
* 


ORDER ENOUGH 
FOR YOUR BAND 





Attractive, sturdy 
music holders, with 
a beautiful illustra- 


tion on the cover 
and with helpful in- 
formation on the 
inside, may be purchased from the Buesch- 
er Company at the extremely low price of 
5c each. These folders are 12” by 14” and 
have pockets on the inside for holding the 
music. Illustrations of correct playing po- 
sitions are included. They will last a whole 
season. Order enough for your entire 
band. Send money or money order. 
Address Dept. 1001. 


Beg 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 1001 - ELKHART, IND. 
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Piano Teaching Down to Earth 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 





pieces will take a regular place in the 
permanent repertory, and will represent 
the beginning of that policy which dis- 
cards old pieces only after new pieces 
have been added. No well-taught class 
pupil need ever be in the position of the 
music student who has a satisfactory 
memorized repertory only the week be- 
fore or the week after an important 
concert. The first year is the time to 
start the life habit of keeping a sizable 
repertory available for use at any mo- 
ment. 

It will be a surprise to some to note 
that correct memory procedure parallels 
closely the requirements for developing 
good reading. A musical approach to 
each new piece is the best way to insure 
efficient reading and permanent memori- 
zation. Therefore, a grasp of materials 
along the lines already mentioned will 
help not only the first reading but the 
efficient retention of a piece in memory. 
It should be further observed, however, 
that memory should be fundamentally 
through the ear. A piece should be 
heard as a whole before any part is con- 
sidered from the memory point of view. 
Details may be analyzed and studied in 
relation to the whole and then finally 
considered together as part of the entire 
composition. 

Although the ear is the most musical 
of the three senses, the eye and the touch 
are also helpful in memorizing. Students 
should think wholes and parts visually as 
the music appears on the printed page 
or on the piano and tactually as it lies 
under their fingers. 

A fourth type of memory which some 
writers have called “intellectual” is fre- 
quently misunderstood in its lowest form, 
which is confused with an unmusical sort 
of visual memory. Although this mem- 
ory is helpful for those of a more or less 
stereotyped camera mind, it is not par- 
ticularly usable for the average student. 
The more desirable intellectual memory 
is a combination of hearing, seeing, and 
touching music; therefore, it should be 
considered a part of, rather than apart 
from, the aural, visual and tactile meth- 
ods already mentioned. With little chil- 
dren, these memory habits develop 
naturally under guidance. The teacher 
will not discuss how to memorize a piece, 
but will guide the pupils into wise pro- 
cedures which will be used to advantage 
later in the learning of long composi- 
tions. o 


Technique will not appear in a first- 
year outline in any isolated sense. If 
one is looking for an elaborate system of 
scales and exercises, he will be disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, it would 
be very wrong to assume that technical 
development is not taking place. In fact, 
the well-planned class will produce a 
better functioning technique, than the 
lesson which stresses technical routine at 
too early a stage without showing its 
function in piano music. Specific ele- 
ments which may be looked for in the 
first year, are hand position, as well as 
good body posture, a beginning of finger 
strength, and a realization of the varying 
touches which produce legato, staccato, 
diminuendo, crescendo, forte and piano. 


The creative element of music is of 

extreme importance at the beginning. 
The chief difficulty in mentioning it, how- 
ever, is that the term has too often a 
narrow application. We must strive to 
show that not only the composition of 
music, but also the performance of music 
and listening to music may and should 
be creative efforts. Having mentioned 
the need for this broader concept, let us 
return for a moment to the narrow popu- 
lar sense of creative work and show what 
can be expected in our typical class. 
_ A few specific approaches to the orig- 
inal composition of music may be men- 
tioned. One is through the building of 
questions and answers at the piano, us- 
ing first one note for a question and one 
note for an answer, and developing the 
process until long questions and answers 
are given. The pupil may at first play 
the question only, with the teacher sup- 
plying a musical answer, but the ele- 
ments of tonality and balance will soon 
inject themselves into the pupil’s own 
thinking to such an extent that he can 
supply both question and answer. 

A body activity approach will often 
help in original composition. For ex- 
ample, students may feel a _ skipping 
rhythm and continue the physical sensa- 
tion at the piano until the activity trans- 
lates itself into musical terms. 


® 


Sometimes a new piece will be devel- 
oped by telling a story. The class may 
become so inspired through an incident 
of last Sunday afternoon that an attrac- 
tive little piece will be forthcoming to set 
the program. The use of words to guide 
the musical composition is frequently a 
helpful device, especially where the sing- 
ing approach has been well developed. 
A poem by Robert Louis Stevenson or 
another standard poet may provide the 
inspiration and the rhythm, or the snow- 
fall outdoors or other subject matter may 
inspire a class-written poem which in 
turn will be the background for some 
new music. In the latter case, the gen- 
eral discussion of the subject matter 
should narrow down into specific items 
to be mentioned in the poem, and, in 
the early days of building the skill, the 
children may wish to write on the board 
a few words which will find their way 
into the poem and which will be used for 
rhyming purposes. 

The use of pieces which the teacher 
has begun and left for the children to 
finish is, of course, a well-known device. 
This can take many forms: the teacher 
may supply the entire melody and leave 
the harmonization for the class, the 
teacher may suggest the harmony and 
ask the class to write the melody, or the 
teacher may give alternate phrases as 
questions and ask the children to supply 
answering phrases. 

One more device for pushing creative 
work is the inspiration of other music. 
After studying a minuet of Bach, it is 
natural that children should wish to write 
minuets of their own. After experienc- 
ing the joy of a Schubert waltz, an 
original waltz should be forthcoming. 

Eventually children become so accus- 
tomed to creative musical expression 
that they write naturally and freely with- 
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out any obvious motivation. Some com- 
positions will be codperative class ef- 
forts, while others will be individual. A 
safe range of the number of such pieces 
written in the first year will be from 
five to forty. 

How much body activity will find its 
way into the piano class, will depend in 
part on whether the children are receiv- 
ing adequate instruction in Dalcroze 
eurhythmics or other rhythmic activity 
in the schools. In any case, there should 
be enough attention to body expression 
so that each child will have a realization 
that all music is felt with the entire be- 
ing. The ability to demonstrate simple 
rhythms and to indicate dynamic expres- 
siveness through the body will be in- 
cluded. 


© 


The attention to singing will also de- 
pend largely on what happens elsewhere 
in the school. Some schools use the 
piano class as an introduction to reading 
from the vocal score. In many cases, 
the piano work has been found a solu- 
tion for the problem of so-called mono- 
tones and others with pitch difficulties. 
In all cases, our typical class will demon- 
strate that music is felt as song, and will 
increase the singing repertory by the 
large portion of piano numbers which 
are primarily songs. 

The theoretic aspects of music should 
be well started in the first year. What 
conservatories teach as written theory 
will be inaugurated through the writing 
of melodies and chords. The much more 
important subject of ear training will be 
begun with recognition by sight and 
sound of simple melodies and the three 
principal chords in all keys. The be- 
ginning of keyboard harmony will include 
transposition to all keys, simple impro- 
visations, and harmonization of melodies 
by ear and from the printed page. Fre- 
quently, a beginning class of children 
has been found to put to shame a college 
group in keyboard harmony. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention 
the skill of interpretation since it is im- 
plicit in all the other goals which have 
been mentioned. It will help us sum- 
marize, however, if we recall that the 
joy in piano playing, the desire to play 
for others, confidence in performance, 
reading facility, easy memorization, ade- 
quate technique, a creative approach, a 
sense of feeling music through the body, 
a sense of feeling music as song, and an 
understanding of the structure of music 
—all contribute to that interpretation of 
music which makes each composition 
vital and interesting. 

For convenience in discussing a typi- 
cal class, we have assumed that we are 
working with children of a given age and 
average ability. It should be easy to 
make the adjustment to other types. 
For example, the class that begins at the 
nursery school age will have much more 
emphasis on body activity, song singing, 
and creative work. No emphasis at all 
will be placed on reading except for the 
careful development of habits through 
rote presentation which will aid good 
reading later. 

More talented classes, parallel to the 
age we have discussed, will proceed 
along the lines indicated, cover more 
material and reach higher standards of 
musicianship. The below average group 
will again follow the same general pol- 
icy, with slightly less material used and 
with a wealth of easy pieces advancing 
almost imperceptibly in difficulty. 


The class which proceeds without 
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“THE MIKADO” 






(Gilbert and Sullivan) 


CONCERTIZED LIGHT OPERA 


By Bruno Reibold 


All the beauty and brilliance of this perennial 
favorite are effectively retained in this Concertized 
Version. 
lected and the complete work is artistically balanced to offer a unique, powerful presenta- 
tion for mixed voices,—with or without orchestral accompaniment. 

The orchestration is sufficiently full for rendition as an instrumental operatic selection. 


Vocal Score, 60c; Small Orch., $4.50; Fuli Orch., $6.00; Symphonic Orch., $9.00 


The most important music has been se- 





“MARTHA” 
“CARMEN” 
“FAUST” 


Adapted and Scored by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 


OTHER CONCERTIZED OPERA SUCCESSES 


The most colorful abridged versions of 
grand opera published for untrained mixed 
voices. While difficult passages have been 
modified for school voices, nothing is de- 
tracted from the general effectiveness. 
Pretentious numbers for festival programs 
or other mass assemblies. 


Chorus Arrangements—75c Each; Orchestrations and Conductors Scores Published 





“SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS” 


A Fantasia for Mixed Voices 
By BRUNO REIBOLD 

A perfect combined choral and orchestral 
selection for the Christmas program. Favor- 
ite carols are woven into an attractive 
musical pattern, each being introduced by 
an instrumental prelude. It is a continuous 
work for mixed voices and orchestra, or, 
chorus and piano accompaniment, or or- 
chestra only. 

Among the carols 
Christmas fantasia are: 
YE FAITHFUL,” 


embodied in this 
“OH COME ALL 
“OF TO Tie 


WORLD,” “O LITTLE TOWN OF 
BETHLEHEM,” “SILENT NIGHT,” 
“THE FIRST NOWELL” and “HALLE- 
LUJAH.” 


Mixed Voices, 40c 
Small Orch., $3.00; Full Orch., $4.50; 
Symphonic Orch., $7.50 








FOX 


FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 
Parts 1, 2 and 3 

By PETER W. DYKEMA and BRUNO REIBOLD 

Three ideal collections of selected classics 
in arrangements for mixed voices — with or 
without orchestral accompaniment. 

In selecting, arranging and editing this 
series, Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music 
Education, Columbia University and Bruno 
Reibold, former Musical Director of RCA 
Victor Educational Division, have set a new 
high standard for festival and general pro- 
gram material. Many of the songs appear 
on the 1940 National Choral Contest List. 

Choral and orchestral arrangements may 
be performed separately, as well as in com- 
bination. 

Choral Books: Part 1, 50c; Part 2, 60c; 
Part 3, 75c 
Orch. Books: 40c Each; Piano Acc., 75¢ 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Bldg.-Radio City 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


home practice will emphasize good habits 
of music study and will depend on such 
work as can be picked up from lesson to 
lesson in the class. Frequently, this 
approach in an introductory year removes 
the tension which sometimes accompanies 
home practice. I have seen children who 
feared the practice problem begin in 
such a group and grow to eager home 
preparation in more advanced stages of 
study. 


The small class of highly selected stu- 
dents meeting in the private studio will 
still follow the same general principles. 
Needless to say, high standards will be 
exacted of this class and rapid advance- 
ment should be expected. 


The piano class aiming at a goal out- 
side of piano playing itself will have a 


The Arcade 
CLEVELAND, O. 








modified curriculum in keeping with the 
goal set up. For instance, classes or- 
ganized for the simplification of music 
reading study for other school music 
classes will emphasize the reading ap- 
proach we have outlined. Classes de- 
signed to help music appreciation will 
include more than the usual preparation 
of thematic material from the literature 
which students will be hearing. 


The adult beginner must be given the 
same general procedure we have outlined 
for children. The difference will be in 
an understanding of adult thinking and 
rate of progress, but under no considera- 
tion should there be an intellectualized 
approach omitting the important rote, 
creative, singing, and body activity ap- 
proaches we have mentioned. 
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“ne CAN PLAY 


THE Ay Liohone 


This New Easy Way 
$950 


No. 4 De- 
luxe Outfit, 
20 notes 


sharps and 








*Educational! Fun! Note 
system! Quickly teaches how to read music: 
Children enjoy playing this new easy way. Deluxe 
outfit @ real musical instrument, with complete 
chromatic scale. 20 notes, including sharps and 
flats; plays any song. Notes are lettered with cor- 
responding letters on xylophone bars. 


No.3 | 2 inns 
OUTFIT 
$1.50 


fully illustrated in color. 
Books set up like a real 
music stand. Words ap- 

31 songs, 64 pases. 

Bars lettered to corre- 

spond with notes of 


pear on both sides so 

others may accom- 

pany the player. Words, 

notes and note letters 

music. Same bindins,| the player. Xylo- 

cover, and set-up hones are in PERFECT 
principle as the De- UNE. Modern p 

luxe Outfit, Overall] binding allows pages to 





are clearly visible to 





size, 934" x 13)4".] fold over evenly 
8 NOTES | neatly. me have imi- 
tation leather . covers 
wien, pe, are packed in handsome, 
ative ble boxes. Sets are 








built to stand plenty of abuse. 


ORGANIZE CLASSES, 
NOW 


Start your beginners classes now. The ideal 
method for pre-instrumental training, so easy to 
acquire a knowledge of music; quickly transfer- 
able to any instrument. Any child of school age 
can learn to pley. Special quantity discount to 
schools. Write, TODAY SURE, for prices. 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


M. M. COLE CORPORATION 


Dept. M 
2611 Indiana Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


M, M, Cole Corporation 
2611 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


© Send me Book No. 4, Deluxe Outfit. 


(Enclose $2.50.) 
© Send me Book No. 3. (Enclose $1.50.) 


© Send me quantity prices on both books. 
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Applications of Research 


(Continued from page 24) 





This brings up the question: Can all 
instruments be duplicated after the man- 
“strings” or voices? To make 
the problem more concrete: May we 
give, let us say, the first violin part of 
an orchestral composition to a flock of 
clarinets in the band? Very evidently 
not, and yet this is common procedure 
in “bandstration” and various forms of 
“derangement.” The point involved is 
that clarinets possess, on the average, 
greater similarity than do violins; and in 
duplication, these similarities are strong- 
ly overemphasized, offering a hideous 
burlesque of the desired effect of violins 
playing in unison, with their characteris- 
tic fusion of tonal attributes, giving tex- 
ture to the melodic and harmonic fabric. 
In massing orchestras at festival perform- 
ances, the duplication of solo instruments, 
especially in the wood-wind and brass 
choirs, offers the same type of distortion. 
Not only does one take away from the 
freedom and pliability of the melodic 
line, but one is apt to summate the 
prominent instrumental characteristics. 
Many of these instruments have unique 
directional effects also, which must be 
taken into consideration in the seating 
arrangement of the players in an audi- 
torium. In other words an auditor, sit- 
ting in various parts of an auditorium, 
would hear the same music, from the 
same orchestra, differently. 

This, in turn, brings up the question 
of auditoriums. Probably nowhere in 
the field of research, having important 
implications for optimum listening con- 
ditions for music, do we find as definite 
accomplishment as in the field of audi- 
torium acoustics. There is now no ex- 
cuse for a poor auditorium. Even in the 
approximation necessary for a general 
utility hall to be used for speech as well 
as music, a very satisfactory compromise 
has been effected, wherein intelligibility 
of speech and sonority of music offer but 
little difficulty in the computation of de- 
sirable reverberation time. The young 
supervisor is often confronted with seem- 
ingly unsolvable problems due to audi- 
torium monstrosities. We can point with 
satisfaction, however, to the fact that no 
candidate need leave his alma mater 
without considerable knowledge of cor- 
rective measures, involving foci of de- 
structive interference, bad reflection sur- 
faces producing echoes, and some know!- 
edge of the absorption coefficients of 
acoustic building materials and cost of 
installation. His superintendent is more 
likely to listen to a request for neces- 
sary improvements if he has some degree 
of confidence in the supervisor’s estimate 
of needs. 

Let us now ask again if such interests 
as we have indicated in the basic phe- 
nomena underlying music tend to divorce 
the musician from his music. If he be a 
true musician at heart, the answer is 
“no.” He makes it possible to live with 
his music with better understanding and 
love for an art he appreciates as well as 
feels. He probably does not stop for ra- 
tionalization while performing, but he 
may well do so before or afterwards. The 
applications are many and are to be wel- 
comed. The misapplications should be 
fully understood and avoided. Every 

















Schools and Singing Groups 


FEIST MODERN 
CHORAL MUSIC 


With Piano Accompaniment 


ALICE BLUE GOWN.............. 
M-O-T-H-E-R............ eeneseeewe 


SONG OF LOVE.......... deseosee 
THE RANGERS’ SONG............ 





ALICE BLUE GOWN.............. 
BAY GES FERAVES,. 2.0. ccccccscccce 
oe  , , rrr ovene 
8 ee 








ALICE BLUE GOWN..... ........ 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS..... 
LOVE, HERE IS MY HEART......... 
 nitaestcrnestecsseses 
Se Se Ps ocnsnesccceses ° 
PR PrrerT TTT 


oe BS rere 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME...... 
WHEN YOU LOOK IN THE HEART 

Se OO Wnt s0cs ccvsenscens 











THE WEDDING OF JACK AND JILL 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
EE UUs 0 tb ce ccccncsss 











AVE MARIA (B. Owen)........ cove 


Price 15¢ each 
Write Today for Complete Catalog 
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teacher of music would do well to take 
advantage of some laboratory training in 
experimentation and research, not with 
the idea of original research but for the 
experience and techniques necessary in 
meeting musical situations and problems 
as they arise, and for the possibility of 
the improvement of musical conditions. 
This training also offers a glimpse into 
the possibilities of the music of the fu- 
ture, and the development of new in- 
struments and the improvement of those 
with which we are already familiar. It 
will thus make for a better understand- 
ing of music. 

It has not been the purpose of this 
paner to disparage the legitimate appli- 
cation of scientific instruments and re- 
search results, but rather to encourage 
an enlightened attitude in this respect by 
calling attention to a few specific mis- 
applications. 





Notes from the Field 


(See also pages 6 and 69) 





Kentucky. University of Kentucky 
Educational Conference, October 28, Lex- 
ington. The Central Kentucky Music 
Educators Association will hold its busi- 
ness meeting at this time, with Lewis 
H. Horton, presiding. Louise Wilson, 
critic teacher of the University School, 
will discuss “Music and Child Growth” 
and Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity will give an address on “Music 
in a Liberal Education.” Music to be 
furnished by the Frankfort High School 
Ensemble. 


Reven S. DeJarnette, formerly at 
Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, has accepted 
the position of director of the Music 
Education Department, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Donald Foltz, until recently a member 
of the Music Education Department of 
the Detroit Public Schools, is teaching 
in the Superior State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


William R. Sur, assistant professor in 
the teaching of music at the University 
of Wisconsin, has charge of instru- 
mental methods courses since the resig- 
nation of O. E. Dalley, who is now at 
the State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


Elizabeth Williams, formerly super- 
visor of music in Rutherford, New 
Jersey, has resigned her position and is 
now living in St. Louis, Missouri. 


Velma O. Smith of New York City is 
now on the staff of the Teacher Train- 
ing Department of North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. 


Chauncey B. King, formerly at Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi, is a new member of the faculty 
at Panhandle Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Goodwell, Oklahoma. 


Helen T. Sharp of Seminary Hill, 
Texas, is teaching public school music 
methods, voice and choir at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Marie Finney, well known in the 
school and college music field through 
her long association with RCA-Victor’s 
educational division, was recently ap- 
pointed director of the educational de- 
partment of the Columbia Recording 
Corporation of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
President Edward Wallerstein states 
that releases soon to be announced by 
Columbia include recordings and mate- 
rials of particular interest to music 
educators, prepared by or in codpera- 
tion with Miss Finney’s department. 
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DOMINO 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


#2 ORIGINAL SELECTIONS 







a) 
CLASSIC end DRAMATIC STYLES 





















CONTENTS 


With Laurel Crowned, Grand March 
—Johnson; Hylas, Ser.—Isbel; Eng- 





Ovt.—Johnson; Shimmer, Shimmer, 
Tiny Starlet-—Harrison; In Courtly 
Measure—Isbel; Coquette, Nov.— 
Hunt; Mask and Domino, Sel. from 
—Johnson; Scherzo a la Fughetta— 
Vivian; Two Encores—La Toupie 
(The Top); Die Sweitze Glockenuhr 
(Swiss Musical Clock)—Johnson; 
Lockinvar Waltzes—Ferguson; March 
de la Fete Champetre—Johnson. 
These compositions may be had in 
separate orchestra form. 


MASK ax» DOMINO 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


12 Original Selections in 
Classic and Dramatic Styles 


Arranged by 
HAROLD M. JOHNSON 


Mask and Domino Orchestra Folio is new 
and a real necessity for the School Or- 
chestra. It is the “All ‘Round’ folio— 
Concert, Contest, Community and Audi- 
torium. The arrangements are solid, 
musically effective, and styles and forms 
range from classic to the light operatic. 
String parts are fully cued, fingered and 
bowed, and in all it is considered of 
medium difficult. Send for the free sample 
violin parts. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
First Violin Horns in Eb 
Second Violin Trombone 
Viola (Bass Clef) 
Cello Trombone 
Bass (String) (Treble Clef) 
Tuba assoon 
Flute Eb Alto 
Oboe Saxophone 
lst Bh Clarinet Bb Tenor 
2nd Bb Clarinet Saxophone 
lst Bh Cornet Drums 
2nd Bh Cornet Tympani 
Horns in F Piano 


Prices: Orch. Books, Each, 50c; Piano- 
Conductor (Fully Cued), $1.00. 








BAND 


AZALEA—OVERTURE 
1940 Class C 
By James M. Fulton 


2 eee rer re $3.50 
Symphonic Band............ 5.00 


SYMBOL OF HONOR 
March by Ted Mesang 


A fine easy Alla Breve March 
2 a $ .75 


FILLMOR 


MU SIC 
HOUSE 


JUNE CAPRICE 
By Joseph Paulson 
Solo for Bh Clarinet or Xylo- 
phone with Piano or Band 
Accompaniment 
Bb Clarinet Solo with Piano Acc.$ .50 
Xylophone Solo with Piano Acc. .50 
Full Band, including solo parts.. 1.50 
PAVING THE WAY 
March by Fred Slater 
A snappy medium grade Six- 
Eight March 
Pee DanC veccevcecctcosnit $ .75 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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M.E.N.C. BIENNIAL 


Los Angeles 


MARCH 30—APRIL 5 
Headquarters 


Hotel Biltmore 








HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


——. SINCE 1906 — 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Unusually Interesting 


NEW CHORUSES 
for the 


School Season 1939-1940 


S.S.A. 


THE LITTLE FRENCH CLOCK 


































































OF Se Rossini-Sektberg 
SPINNING SONG...... Mendelssohn- Harris 
EEE Snadiséccdcanccetxeasend Mozart-Vail 


S.S.A.A, 


THINK ON ME......... Scott-Bartholomew 


O DEATH IS COOL, 
REFRESHING NIGHT..... Brahms-Fitch 


ee Brahms-Fitch 


S.A.T.B. 
THE SOUND OF THE 
SILVER HORN...... Christopher Thomas 
SONG OF COURAGE... .Beethoven-Riskin 
THINK ON ME......... Scott-Bartholomew 


A MADRIGAL OF MAY 
subekpiakebsenesteininel Elizabeth Henderson 


NIGHTS OF MUSIC....... Marianne Genet 


O, MEN FROM THE FIELDS! 
oueudbuctésteneteaeseanl Christopher Thomas 


T.T.B.B. 
ALLELUIA: AMEN 
ouaueédeadenawupndd Samuel Richards Gaines 
MARY OF ARGYLE (Old Scottish). Andrews 
HAS SORROW THY YOUNG 


DAYS SHADED ?—Irish............. Spier 
THINK ON ME......... Scott-Bartholomew 
OLD PAINT—Cowboy.......... Bartholomew 





The No. 1 Chorus 
of the Year 


ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! 


| by the world renowned composer 
| JEAN SIBELIUS 


This chorus is tremendously effec- 
tive, yet quite easy to perform. Sung 
at important festivals and by school 
choruses with equal effectiveness. 
S.A.T.B. S.A. 
T.T.B.B. S.S.A. 


Chorus with Piano Accompaniment 
15 cents a copy 








Special accompaniments: 


PIANO and ORGAN 
ORCHESTRA 











Copies of all the above 
are obtainable ON APPROVAL 


Address your requests to 


Galaxy Music Corporation 


17 West 46th Street New York 
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From Journal Readers 








An Evaluation of a Music 
Education Conference 


N EVALUATING a music educators con- 

vention, two large divisions seem log- 
ical to me: the effect on the city where 
the convention is held, and the effect on 
those who attend it. It is certainly a 
great stimulation to any community to 
be host to such a great gathering. It is 
an incentive to bring the local musical 
activities up to the highest possible level 
—a wholesome influence not only in the 
schools and colleges but stimulating as 
well to the church musicians and all 
musical forces in the host city. 

I doubt that any two people who attend 
a music education convention react to it 
in exactly the same way. At the close 
of the St. Louis Conference, I was talk- 
ing to a man from Pittsburgh just be- 
fore going to the train, and was very 
much surprised at the way he summar- 
ized the convention. From his point of 
view, he classified the various things in 
the following order: First, exhibits; 
second, people he had met; third, lec- 
tures and clinics; fourth, concerts; and 
fifth, general sessions. I would put an 
entirely different evaluation on the ac- 
tivities of the convention. I found that 
observation of sectional rehearsals of the 
National High School Orchestra was 
very helpful in supplying new ideas on 
how to handle the problems confronting 
the advanced pupil. I was especially 
impressed by one sectional rehearsal of 
trumpets. The conductor spent nearly 
an hour discussing with the group their 
difficulties, suggesting exercises to rem- 
edy their faults and demonstrating how 
to practice the exercises to get rapid re- 
sults. When he was through I knew 
that I had gained a great deal of very 
practical knowledge about brass instru- 
ments. On the other hand, I watched a 
sectional rehearsal of the bassoons for a 
few minutes. There, the instructor spent 
his entire time practicing the notes that 
were to be played in the coming con- 
certs, rounding out each phrase beauti- 
fully and checking every expression 
mark. That was fine for the orchestra 
but not so good for anyone watching the 
rehearsal and hoping to learn about 
some of the problems that face the bas- 
soon player. I feel that sectional re- 
hearsals can be number one on the list of 
values when they are properly organized 
and planned. Experts on each instru- 
ment should be put in charge of each 
group with an understanding that at an 
announced time, during an open rehear- 
sal that each expert will give a short 
lecture or demonstration of his instru- 
ment which will be of practical value 
both to the boys and girls and to the 
teachers who come to watch. 

Parallel with this practical informa- 
tion I would put lectures in first place. 
We have all heard many times that we 
are teaching the child to live more fully 





{Eptrortat Nore: Mr. Phelps’ contribution 
supplies an excellent answer to the frequently 
heard question, ‘“What can I gain by attending a 
meeting of the M.E.N.C.?°" It also gives some 
constructive suggestions to those who plan and 
take part in Conference programs. Perhaps other 
Journnat readers would like to continue the dis- 
cussion. Letters expressing opinions or describin 
experiences will be welcomed by the Editoria 
Board. } 





by bringing to him what is beautiful in 
music, but we are prone to forget all this 
in enthusiastic arguments over what is 
the best material to use to gain certain 
results. We need constantly to be re- 
minded of the larger truths upon which 
we base our philosophy in order to keep 
a better balance in our teaching. 

In second place I would put the con- 
certs. The fine ones show me what I 
should have for my standards of ac- 
complishment and the poor ones show me 
what to avoid in planning my own con- 
certs. 

In third place I would put general ses- 
sions. Fourth, I would put the exhibits, 
and fifth, the people I meet. 

I haven’t attended very many conven- 
tions, but, on the other hand, I haven't 
missed one since I started teaching. It 
is something that more teachers should 
look forward to every year.—JoHN R. 
Pue ps, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


On Fads and Fancies, Jitterbug 
and Otherwise 


WOULD very much like to take issue 

with Noble Cain relative to his article 
in the September Journat on “Choral 
Fads and Jitterbug Fancies.” While I 
agree with him that a “swing” to the 
extreme of doing nothing but popular 
music may be demoralizing, I heartily dis- 
agree with his placing such songs as Old 
Man River in the same category with 
Flat Foot Floogie. 

It is very easy to criticize one’s con- 
temporaries, and our books on criticism 
show that such attacks were frequent 
throughout musical history. Bach was 
criticized by his congregation for hiding 
the choral melodies in a fog of miasmatic 
counterpoint. James Huneker called Wag- 
ner “Richard of the footlights,’ and 
claimed that if the theater were removed 
from the operatic music, no music would 
remain. Ruskin called the Prize Song 
from Die Meistersinger “stupid and inane, 
lacking in melodic form and harmony.” 
Rubinstein lists Wagner merely among 
the interesting composers by saying 
“Highly interesting, very valuable, but 
beautiful or great, deep or high, in a spe- 
cific musical sense he is not.” 

Wagner, in turn, writing about Schu- 
mann, declares: “Schumann’s peculiar 
treatment of the pianoforte grates on my 
ear; there is too much blur; you cannot 
produce his pieces unless it be ‘mit obli- 
gatem pedal.’ What a relief to hear a 
sonata of Beethoven.” John Field, the 
great Irish pianist, referred to Chopin as 
“a talent of the sick chamber.” Spohr 
called the Finale to the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony vulgar and remarked that the 
great choral of the Ninth was a “gassen- 
melodie” (street song). 

May I quote from a valuable little 
treatise called “What Constitutes Good 
Music,” written by Martin Gemunder way 
back in 1899 : “Your rules which urge upon 
us the necessity of suppressing the bad 
tell us nothing new. Such advice we re- 
ceive either directly or indirectly almost 
daily. A much greater service could be 
rendered us by clear answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. (1) What are the char- 
acteristics of bad compositions, or, more 
broadly speaking, by what traits is good 
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music to be distinguished from bad? (2) 
Who is to be the judge as to whether 
this or that composition, this or that 
music is good or bad?” 

If, from the quotations mentioned above, 
we are to gather that the great critics 
and composers could not agree among 
themselves, how is the poor music teacher 
to know whether Flat Foot Floogie may 
not outlast Cain’s arrangement of a Ne- 
gro spiritual? 

As for the vocal techniques he writes 
about, tastes differ. When Gounod heard 
the Franck symphony, he remarked 
“Whoever heard of a symphony with an 
English horn?” Berlioz was attacked 
for daring to tamper with instruments 
by placing mutes in them to alter tonal 
colors. One can go on ad infinitum with 
such criticism. But the chief test is one 
of time, for any piece of music or any 
technique. Even Berlioz’ statement that 
“Whatever produces a good effect is good, 
and whatever produces a bad one is bad; 
and . .. the authority of a hundred old 
men, even if they were each one hundred 
and twenty years old, cannot make ugly 
that which is beautiful, nor lovely that 
which is hideous” does not help us very 
much since it does not answer our two 
questions posed above, namely, what is 
good or bad and who is to judge. 

The assertion that Shakespeare is bet- 
ter reading than True Story Magazine 
for Mr. Cain will not be questioned. The 
point is, can everyone take Shakespeare 
for his light reading, and can everyone 
take Palestrina and Bach for his light, 
recreational music? Since there are many 
kinds of music, I would prefer that my 
students have a chance to sample all, and 
to learn to become discriminating through 
contact with the ugly (in our minds) as 
well as with the beautiful (in our minds). 
Discrimination in taste can only come by 
providing opportunities to become famil- 
iar with as wide a variety of musical 
experiences as we can provide. A vir- 
tuous person is one who has been tempted 
and has overcome temptation through 
strength of character. By the same token, 
a discriminating taste is one that has 
sampled the dregs and lees as well as 
the nectar, and can, therefore, speak with 
judgment about nectar. Unless we pro- 
vide all for our students, we are doing 
an incomplete job.—IrviInG CHEYETTE, 
Director, Department of Music Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Should We Become Panicky? 


ore of the apparent vogue of mu- 
sic in a “lighter vein,” should we be- 
come panicky? Floyd T. Hart’s recent 
article in the JourNAL entitled, “The Re- 
lation of Jazz Music to Art,” is both 
timely and interesting. May I without 
criticizing his viewpoint, direct a few 
questions to our profession? 

(1) Should we not assume complete 
responsibility for the present situation, 
bad as it may or may not be? 

(2) Is it perhaps not true that our 
lack of tolerance for all modern efforts 
may be a stimulus for youth’s interest in 
jazz music (e. g., the possible corollary 
in the sudden rise to power of military 
leaders) ? 

(3) Do music pedagogues (so-called) 
always exercise a proper amount of the 
sixth sense, the sense of humor? Or is it 
not true that we are, as a profession, 
more or less wedded to antiquity? 

(4) Do we always use the proper de- 
gree of discrimination in our choice of 
music? Certainly there is a_ sufficient 
amount of suitable music on the market— 
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You will be interested 


in trying out this inspiring patriotic chorus 
with your choral group. It is obtainable 
in four different choral arrangements, as 
well as for band, orchestra and vocal solo. 


I AM AN AMERICAN 


Words and Music by Benjamin E. Neal 
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Oct. No. Price 
2175 Four-Part Chorus for Boys or Mixed Groups (S.A.A.-T.B)............ 12 
(Arranged by Mae Nightingale) 

S276 Wour-Part Chorus Gf BEGWR VOROOR CHITIN ccc cc ccc ccsccccsccccece 12 
(Arranged by Jeffrey ae 
2177 Four-Part Chorus of Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.)...........ccceccescees 12 
(Arranged by Jeffrey Marlowe) 

Sacer e Gees GL, Or eh ko ook ob ede KORE oS 6a cee ae ees sacs 12 


(Arranged by Jeffrey Marlowe) 


* 


Orders are now being taken for this valuable new orchestra collection. 


ALL POPULAR ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Compiled and Arranged by C. Paul Herfurth 


CONTENTS includes: Victory March—Herfurth; Graduation Overture—Herfurth ; 
Mexicana (Tango)—Herfurth; The Skyliner—Felker; Playful Rondo—Greene ; 
School Spirit—Raymond ; Progress of Youth—Herfurth; Red and Blue—Woodrow ; 
Amaryllis—Ghys; Processional March (Norma)—Bellini; Children’s Prayer— 
Humperdinck ; Theme, String Quartet, Op. 29—Schubert; Choral—Weiss; Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing—Mendelssohn ; Deck the Halls—Old Welsh Air; Melody— 
Haydn ; Home on the Range—Cowboy Song; Old Folks at Home—Foster. 














INSTRUMENTATION: Ist Violin; Violin Obbl.; 

2nd Violin; Viola; Violoncello, or Bassoon ; aL! 

String Bass ; [ 

4 ‘|| epee 
‘lx: C a ey a 


Flute; Oboe, or C. Sop. Sax.; 1st 
Bb Clar.; 2nd Bh Clar.; Ep Alto Sax.; Bb Ten. 
Sax.; 1st Bh Cornet; 2nd Bh Cornet; Trom- 
bone, or Baritone (Bass Clef and Treble Clef) ; 
Horns in F; Horns in Eb; Tuba; Drums; Pia. 
Ace. (Cond.). 

Price, ea. pt. 50 cents 


THE BOSTON Music Co. 


116 BoytstTon ST. Boston, Mass. 


Piano ace. (Cond.) $1.00 
( »$ li O 


(on piled 


C PAUL HERFURTH 





Price. cach part. SOcents 





Piano Ace (Conductor)#1 00 





The BOSTON Music Co 





BOosTON, MASS 
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Expert flutists have dis- 
covered the secret of a 
$200 performance on a 
$75 to $90 flute, in the 
superb playing quali- 
ties of GRETSCH MADE- 
IN-U.S.A.FLUTES...and 
that discovery is worth 
a $100 bill to any per- 
former who will give 
the GRETSCH a few 
hours critical test! 
Precision-builtand 
embracing many 
exclusive features 
found in no other 
instrument within 
its price range, 
these hand made 
flutes are the 
finest moderate 
priced flutes pro- 
duced in Amer- 
ica today. The 
are constructe 
of a hard- 
drawn seam- 
less nickel-sil- 
ver tubing in 
heavy silver- 
lated and 
right nat- 
ural nickel 
finish, and 
are offered 
in three 
models 


The owner of a 
GRETSCH MADE- 
IN-U. S.A. FLUTE 
possesses an in- 
strument of out- 
standing versatil- 
ity. Its exclusive 
head-set gauge in- 
sures a firm lip and 
perfect pitch, by re- 
taining the same 


rangin : 
from $7 playing position at 
to $90. every performance. 


Its new embouchure 
hole gives freer blow- 
ing, clearer tone and 
a response in 
all registers, and both 
beginners and seasoned 
performers are amazed 
at the ease and clarity 
with which the all impor- 
tant low tones come out. 

Your music store will 
be glad to demonstrate 
GRETSCH FLUTES; or write 
to the nearest GRETSCH 
branch for free descriptive 
booklet, with address of 
most convenient retailer. 


GrelscH 
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music, inherently pleasing and adaptable 
in all forms which, if properly presented, 
will be acceptable to a majority of Amer- 
can youth. 

There is no doubt but that much of the 
philosophy of John Dewey is a reflection 
of our present order. Yet he is a prag- 
matist and places all emphasis on action. 
His philosophy is that of the American 
business man—materialistic—and art is 
linked to the world of experience and 
matter. All spirit is omitted in his art, 
for his art must have a purpose. Where 
art may temporarily appear as an objec- 
tive phenomenon, it came originally from 
subjective experience and ultimately re- 
turns to that same realm. 

A very excellent and acceptable view, 
which might be applicable in a streamlin- 
ing of our music for the modern curricu- 
lum, should be gained from the reading 
of Professor Brownell’s recent book, Art 
is Action. Professor Brownell believes 
that art should be approached “not as 
something to know, but as something to 
participate in.” He comments further on 
“the evil of the modern tendency to watch 
(or listen to) art forms instead of creat- 
ing them just for the fun of it.” 

How much human and practical appeal 
do we carry with us to the music class, 
to the performance, selection of music, 
etc.?—Criet T. Sirvey, Director, Chicago 
Conservatory of Music. 


The Contagious Lobby Sings 


NE RESULT of the recent North Cen- 

tral Conference in our city which 
has been most enjoyable and worth while 
at Doty Elementary School was an out- 
growth of the lobby sings held in the 
Statler Hotel at 10:30 p.m. each evening 
during the convention. 

Every Monday morning the kinder- 
garten doors are rolled back, making a 
“Doty Lobby” instead of a Statler lobby. 
When the entrance gong strikes at 8:35 
A.M., any child in grades four through 
seven may join the Doty Song Hour; 
also, all teachers may join if they wish. 
In this way we have done away with 
Blue Monday. We open the week joy- 
ously and, we hope, close it in the same 
way, without the song. Children and 
teachers love it. Drop in some Monday 
morning and see how you like it. Music 
is “tops” again at Doty.—Czravupta V. 
Witson, District Principal, District H, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


A Question to— Well, Just a 
Question 


E VOCALISTS envy you band men. 

You seem to get such a nice job 
done in sight-reading, somehow. For in- 
stance, did it ever occur to you that the 
usual results of your first year’s work 
with raw, untrained, heterogeneous 
groups of freshmen are nothing short of 
marvelous ? 

Yes, you certainly have something, 
you instrumentalists. I have been creep- 
ing into band rooms, listening to your 
bull sessions, whenever I could mouse 
around unnoticed. 

I believe the philosophy which you 
project into practical use and which 
underlies your success is that you abso- 
lutely ignore the anticipation of technical 
“boogie men.” You are masculine in 
your approach and we are feminine. So, 
as in swimming—you jump right in and 
we mince around, taking a terribly long, 
fearsome time for emergence. 

So, band men, I acknowledge failure 
of the old methods of sight-reading pro- 
cedure and hope to find results by fol- 








Schools and Singing Groups 
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MILLER MODERN 
CHORAL MUSIC 
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THROUGH THE YEARS................. 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW .......... 
EP ncecascescnascctssasaveossees 
GIT cccsecsesccncssvscsccosensenes 


WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 
WITHOUT A SONG................000. 
DRUMS IN MY HEART................ 
—  rereee 
WHEN HONEY SINGS AN OLD- 

2 Seren 
| LOVE YOU, CALIFORNIA.......... 








MIXED QUARTETTES 1s.a.1.8,) 








WITHOUT A SONG .........0......... 
THROUGH THE YEARG................ 
ITE adassdcensdienncviescctadsnse 
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| LOVE YOU, CALIFORNIA.......... 
WHEN HONEY SINGS AN OLD- 
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FEMALE TRIOS 1s.s.a. 








DIANE ...... pacieenpneuenptniohiesedenncens 
WITHOUT A SONG................... 
THROUGH THE YEARG...... sovnenen “ 
ee 
WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 
TIME ON MY HANDS ................ 
WHEN HONEY SINGS AN OLD- 

Se scncnisschsveteetinaninn 








DUET OR 2 PART CHORUS ‘s.a.) 








DRUMS IN MY HEART................ 
WITHOUT A SONG................006 
ET SEIT ddisssnnbsnansdnntonnesensesone 


WHEN HONEY SINGS AN OLD- 
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Price 15¢ each 
Write for Complete Catalog 
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lowing your methodology—a new way for 
me, a vocalist. Having started all my 
third and fourth grades with Tonettes 
this year, I have noticed that the chil- 
dren seem to plunge into reading letters 
without question, taking B, A, G, F-sharp, 
et al for granted. 

As a_ vocalist venturing into the 
strange and tremendous instrumental 
field, through the use of this pre-band 
instrument I may produce results which 
will need “un-learning” later because of 
my lack of instrumental technique. 
Otherwise, I think I have learned a won- 
derful success secret from you. I under- 
stand there are many of us trying this 
pre-band experimentation for sight-read- 
ing, who would value your opinion. 
What do you think, band men?—HELEN 
E. CraHAN, Board of Education, Ha- 
gerstown, Maryland. 


On A Cappella Singing 


Figo SUPERVISORS and choral direct- 
ors glory in the successes of their 
a cappella choirs and glee clubs. They 
pat themselves on their backs and say 
“sood music artistically interpreted, care- 
fully phrased and beautifully sung.” 

True—only in a measure. The di- 
rector does make a valiant effort to pro- 
duce beauty. He does select good music 
and thinks through the interpretation 
and phrasing—but it stops there. Beau- 
tiful a cappella (unaccompanied) singing 
is as rare as a non-conceited, non-ego- 
tistical musician. 

The crux of the problem is the ear. 
Choirs flatly refuse to remember the key 
note from which they were “set off” by 
a dictatorial pitch-pipe or piano. With 
all good intentions, they embark in the 
key of F and innocently end somewhere 
in the region of the keys of E or E flat. 
The fate of the composition would not 
be nearly so sad if the whole choir would, 
through mental telepathy or some other 
medium, arrive at a unanimous decision 
to end in E or E flat. Unfortunately, 
there are always a few persons who have 
greater power of tonal memory and in- 
sist upon keeping “on key.” 

At this stage of the game, internal 
warfare has begun. Some of the duller- 
eared singers follow those who have 
begun to drop in pitch. Some with bet- 
ter ears attempt to follow the leader who 
has ventured forth in the quest of per- 
fect pitch. The rest of the members 
engaged in the choral conflict, fall by 
the wayside, mortally wounded by half 
tones, quarter tones and eighth tones. 
To those with true ears, the gradual 
descent is painful. The others are bliss- 
fully happy and sing lustily forth “on 
wings of song, I am soaring,” (liter- 
ally speaking only—and with all due re- 
spect to Mendelssohn). The result is 
a dramatic public choral suicide. 

The exponents of a cappella singing 
would say, then, “What would you have 
us do—lean on some instrument as a 
crutch?” My answer is unreservedly 
yes. Of all musical instruments, the 
voice is the least tangible. Rameau’s 
theory of equal temperament of the scale 
may have been successfully applied to 
mechanical instruments, but the voice 
needs constant reminding of its exist- 
ence. That this is true can be proven 
by the fact that so many of the world’s 
greatest singers sing off key on occasion. 
_ Most of these tonal errors occur dur- 
ing recitative passages, wide melodic 
skips, modulatory passages and high 
notes. In each of these instances, the 
accompaniment is minimized and _ the 
singer is thrown on the mercy of his 
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own ear. Fortunately the accompani- 
ment returns soon enough to allay much 
tonal damage. 

The use of an accompanying instru- 
ment will not detract from the beauty 
of the choral number. It will enhance 
its beauty because the singing will be 
in tune. It will not hamper the de- 
velopment of independent part reading. 
It will rather act as a centrifugal force 
which will insure unity and balance. 

The choral conductor who attempts 
an all a cappella program displays great 
courage and fortitude, for he is ventur- 
ing forth blindly into the unknown. — 
VALENTINE RIGHTHAND GLUCKNER, 44 
Kingsboro Avenue, Gloversville, New 
York. 


What Is This “Musicianship” 


I AM very much concerned about just 
what we should include in the music 
curriculum to develop a real musician- 
ship in our pupils. For these many years 
we have been concerned mainly with the 
matters pertaining to sight singing in 
the elementary schools and have given 
very little attention to instrumental mu- 
sic—at least not in a_ well-organized 
fashion. In most cases students must 
pay for what little instrumental instruc- 
tion they receive, which sets it apart 
from the public school free instruction. 
It is true that class instrumental instruc- 
tion is taking hold, but in the main we 
have not yet adapted it to our regular 
course of instruction. 

I am wondering if we are not passing 
up a real opportunity to develop a better 
ability to read music by not taking ad- 
vantage of the child’s desire to “get hold 
of some physical object” with which he 
can produce music along with his sing- 
ing. In most cases, students who have 
played an instrument read much better 
than those who have had only vocal in- 
struction. 

We are doing some experimenting in 
Omaha with this very thing and would 
appreciate suggestions from others who 
feel that we need to do something more 
than teach “do-re-mi.” I feel quite cer- 
tain that we should do something which 
will develop a sound musicianship and 
will carry over into a later study of har- 
mony and instrumental music.—Lytron 
S. Davis, Director of Music Education, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Music and the Deaf 


HE experiment described in Karl 

Wecker’s article in the May, 1939 
JournaL (“Music for Totally Deaf Chil- 
dren”) has human interest value and 
seems to be sound in procedure. The 
only hesitation I have about the article 
is that it is over-enthusiastic about the 
value of music for deaf children. 

In my psychology of individual differ- 
ences I, of course, always stress the im- 
portance of utilizing your best resources. 
Music can only be a most remote possi- 
bility for genuine pleasure in the deaf. 
My objection is, therefore, principally to 
items two and three in Mr. Wecker’s 
conclusions. I trust that music educators 
have accepted Mr. Wecker’s fine article 
on its merits, but with some mental res- 
ervations in regard to the two paragraphs 
in the author’s conclusions, which are 
as follows: 

“(2) If these experiments could be 
carried on as part of a daily classroom 
procedure, it should be possible to de- 
velop the musical potentialities of the 
more gifted deaf children to a state 
closely bordering that of those with nor- 
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mal hearing. In this connection, since 
the use of orchestras would not be prac- 
ticable in many cases, it has been found 
that amplified phonograph records would 
serve the purpose of the experiments 
equally well. 

“(3) If time could be taken to develop 
and associate note reading along with an 
established course of music for deaf chil- 
dren, permanent results of great value 
might be brought about.” 

Some time ago I published a little note 
on the measurement of pitch discrimina- 
tion in Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. 
She was stone deaf, but was able to dem- 
onstrate her ability to feel pitch through 
Mr. Bell’s silk hat—Cart E. SEasHorE, 
University of Iowa, Department of Psy- 
chology. 
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No. 400 


Contents 


Angels, from the Realms of Glory Lo, How a Rose 
Away in a Manger O Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste 
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Deck the Hall Silent Night 
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Holly and the Ivy, The Flocks 
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Music and American Youth 
Broadcasts 


LINE to acknowledge appreciation of 

the work your organization is doing 
for the musical development of young 
America. Through your NBC broadcasts 
this past season, in many of the choral 
numbers I have heard perfection in sound. 
Young voices have a quality that no pro- 
fessional singers I have heard have ever 
approached—with one exception—which 
was in the rendition of Brahms’ Requiem 
some years ago by the chorus of “The 
Friends of Music” (New York City) un- 
fortunately now deceased—through death 
of the chief guarantor. 

I wish to remark upon the American 
names of your orchestra leaders and 
chorus directors. I, at any rate, revel in 
the belief that the best type of musical 
culture is being administered by Ameri- 
cans, and I do hope that the boys and 
girls in general will develop the seed 
your organization has planted in them, 
musically speaking. 

We look forward to the resumption of 
your programs this coming season, for 
we delight in the hearing of young voices 
perfectly codrdinated.—Harry Beg, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Portraits of Great 
Composers 

Everyone who has seen Portraits of 
Great Composers raves about them. 
There are 20 of them. Each is a 
duotone reproduction of an expensive 
original copper plate engraving. On the 
back of each is a biographical sketch of 
the composer represented. Until pro- 
duced by Hatt & McCreary CoMPANY 
the cost of the 20 pictures was $18. 
Now the 20 separate pictures, suitable 
for framing, may be had for $1.50, 
postpaid, or bound in 
= book form with pat- 


ented binding for Master = Key 
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Music and Modern Youth 


(Continued from page 19) 





It is a gay and lively style of music which 
makes you feel carefree and happy at the 
very sound of it. Due to this, swing is 
very appropriate today because there is 
so much depression throughout the world. 
This means the people have many prob- 
lems on their minds and they need some- 
thing to cheer them up.” 

I am aware that from millions the 
voiced opinions of a dozen or so settle 
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nothing. But what does count tremen- HALL & M The master-key pitch pipes have fast become 
cCREARY y 

, rs an almost in bl ccessory i Musi 

dously for us is the fact that high schools COMPANY Se ———— 5 ” 


are no longer housing an educationally 
select four hundred but a motley four 
million of boys and girls ready to work 
and ready to play, who rank suitable oc- 
casions for recreation as next in impor- 
tance to getting a job. What an oppor- 
tunity— and what a problem for music 
education ! 

_We can meet this challenge by contin- 
uing to push our policy of extending 
musical activities to encompass an in- 
creasingly wide variety of curricular ma- 
terials. We have found already that the 
more or less fixed standards applicable to 
selective performance are inappropriate 
for survey and operational courses, which 
require a different approach. Likewise, 
we have long recognized that the teach- 
ing of art should begin with the appre- 
ciations which the learner has already, 
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helping him to use them as a foundation 
on which to build more enduring values. 

Aside from their comments, the be- 
havior of adolescent boys and girls would 
lead one to conclude that they are music 
hungry. Since the popular environment 
offers a fare which their emotional na- 
tures crave, it is not astonishing that the 
musical appetites of the young are whetted 
by what they feed upon. If the quality of 
their taste does not rise above a low level, 
who is to blame? 

As I see it, the implications are that 
neither the mass of youth nor the mass 
of popular music may be rightfully re- 
garded as entirely negative, since envir- 
onmental forces converge from within as 
well as without. Popular music has be- 
come a force for us to reckon with, not 
from sheer impact of outer volume, but 
because of the peculiar strength of youth’s 
inner response to its presence. 

The music educator’s primary concern 
is, therefore, to study the character of 
this interest, then combine with co-work- 
ers in making a serious effort to provide 
musical experiences which will emanci- 
nate youth from dependence upon the 
immediate and the transitory. 

The situation is far from simple. As 
was mentioned before, the complexities 
of contemporary life have destroyed 
manv of the former unities of social and 
moral control. It will be no easy matter 
to pull together into a purposeful whole 
the assortment of musical experiences 
and practices of the nation’s young. The 
chasm between swing and symphony may 
look, to some, very wide indeed, but one 
of the assured present and future needs 
of youth is the kind of adult guidance 
that will help them to build their own 
bridges. 

I do not presume to have a program 
to offer, but I would like to suggest the 
nossibility of establishing more mutually 
helpful relations than now exist between 
the amusement and educational worlds. 
At present neither finds the other of as- 
sistance in advertising its wares—which 
is more than passing strange, for it has 
heen demonstrated time and again, even 
in Ho'lywood, that good entertainment is 
not only good education but good box of- 
fice as well—while day after day in our 
schools boys and girls are finding that 


working with music is good education | 


and a good time as well. 

Already music educators and commer- 
cial entertainers have one thing in com- 
mon: the opportunity to induce smiles, 
to evoke moods of happiness and to make 
occasion for having fun—a function not 
to be despised in a world sorely in need 
of every encouragement to believe in the 
wholesomeness of laughter and the good- 
ness of enjoyment. 

Over two hundred years ago, 


of serious musicians found it in their 
hearts to make merry with their children. 
Music was too near and too dear a friend 
of the Thuringian Bachs to forsake them 
in their lighter moments. I ask you to 
recall the jam sessions that were so joy- 
ous a feature of the Bach family re- 
unions. For what was the quod libet 
except “swinging it”? And does not 
history tell us that the little Bachs were 
ecstatic participants in these humorous 
improvisations ? 

Again let us remember that the man 
who wrote the B Minor Mass also wrote 
The Coffee Cantata. Which inclines me 
to agree with Alec Templeton when he 
says he feels certain that if Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach were living today he and Benny 
Goodman would be the best of friends. 
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Europe torn by rapacious rulers, a family | 
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@ Within just a few months, the 
Tonette has become the favor- 
ite instrument of educators in 
all branches of music training: 
thythm band, vocal and instru- 
mental—because it's so easy 
to play; has beautiful, Alute- 
like tone; is correct musically, 
leads directly into the study of 
all other instruments—and is fun 
to play. Schools everywhere 
have already adoptedfit as 
standard equipment. 
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Notes from the Field 


(See also pages 6 and 61) 








Pacific Coast Music and American 
Youth Broadcasts. Just as we go to 
press word is received that plans are 
in progress for the 1939 Fall series of 
Pacific Coast Music and American Youth 
radio programs, under the joint auspices 
of the California-Western and North- 
west Conferences in codéperation with 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Dates tentatively announced for the 
Saturday afternoon broadcasts are No- 
vember 11 through December 16, in- 
clusive. It is planned to broaden the 
scope of the programs this season and 
to present, in addition to school and 
college organizations, alumni, civic, 
church, and playground music groups. 
Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, California, is gen- 
eral chairman for the Pacific Coast 
series. The programs as usual will be 
broadcast on the NBC Blue Network, 
Western Division. 


Indiana State High School Chorus 
Broadcast. Friday, October 27 (3:00 to 
3:30 P.M. CST), the Indiana State High 
School Chorus of over 400 singers will 
be heard over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System network. The program will 
be carried by all CBS outlets except 
those previously committed to commer- 
cial programs. The Indiana State Chorus 
is sponsored by the Indiana State 
Choral Festival Association, which is 
holding its annual meeting in Indian- 
apolis at the time of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association convention. The 
event is of special significance inasmuch 
as it will mark the first presentation 
of the state chorus before a general 
session of the state teachers associa- 


tion. Officers of the Indiana State 
Choral Festival Association are: Presi- 
dent—Harold Rothert, Madison; Vice- 


President—Ruth B. Hill, Anderson; Sec- 
retary—Betty Morse, Terre Haute; 
Treasurer—Paul E. Hamilton, Oaklan- 
don. 


Northern Indiana High School Band 
and Orchestra Clinic will be held No- 
vember 24 and 25 at Elkhart, with 
Harold Bachman conducting the band 
clinic and Glen Ford having charge of 
the grade and junior high school clinic. 
The Elkhart High School Band and 
Orchestra will provide the demonstra- 
tion group. A detailed bulletin and 
program can be secured from David 
Hughes, director of instrumental music, 
Elkhart City Schools. 


American Bandmasters’ Association. 
The annual convention of the American 


Bandmasters’ Association will be held 
in Hagerstown, Maryland, with Presi- 
dent Peter Buys as host. Convention 


dates as. tentatively announced by 
President Buys are March 24-27. 


Region Six. The National School 
Music Competition-Festivals for Region 
Six for 1940 will be held in Waco, 
Texas—Vocal events, April 26-27; Band 
and orchestra events, May 9, 10 and 11. 
The dates announced in the September 
Journal were incorrect.—Ben S. Peek, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Region VI. 


Region Four. The meeting of the 
Board of Control of this Region will be 
held during the New York State Clinic 
at Rochester, November 30-December 2. 
Officers of the New York State School 
Music Association have invited direc- 
tors and teachers of the region to Ppar- 
ticipate in the state clinic and indica- 
tions are that many from outside the 
state will be present. For information, 
address Frederic Fay Swift, 127 West 
Street, Ilion, New York. (Refer to item 
regarding New York State meeting on 
page 51.) 
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CORNET SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST Solo 


rade and 

Piano 

Alary Morceau de Concours... IV _ .75 
Busser Variations in D-flat..... IV 1.25 
Hillemacher First Solo for Eee. Vv «90 
Mouquet ende Heroique. IV 1.50 
Savard Morceau de Concours... IV .90 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Cords Concert Fantasie. ...... III 1.00 

Gaubert Cantabile et Scherzetto. Vi sw 

Ropartz Andante and Allegro... III .90 

Thome ie siccndan vavh< IV .75 
TRAINING MATERIAL 

Bohme Liebeslied, Op. 22, No. 2 II .60 

Bohme Berceuse, Op. 7......... II .50 





FRENCH HORN SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST 


Goedecke Adagio from Concerto, 
Op. 40(2nd Movement) Vi sO 
Goedecke Allegro from Concerto, 


Op. 40(8rd Movement) V 1.00 
Mendelssohn Nocturne from Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream.. III .60 
Mozart Concerto No. 3 in E-flat 
cee ee V 1.25 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 





Chopin Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2... IV .45 
Gottwald Fantasie Heroique...... IV 1.00 
Strauss Concerto for Horn, Op. 

Pasta cudicoseacansas 1.50 

TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bach Awakening of Spring.... I .50 
Geist Andante Pastorale...... III .60 
Godard Berceuse from ‘‘Jocelyn’’ I .60 
Gounod i baiesaseceesess I .60 
TROMBONE SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST 
David Concertino, Op. 4....... V 1.25 
Grafe Grand Concerto. ....... IV 1.25 
Magnan SN  6.iceseewenss Vt. 
Rousseau Piece Concertante. ..... IV .90 
Weber Romanza Appassionata. III .60 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 

Barat Andante et Allegro. .... III-V_ .75 
Desportes Fantasie in B-flat....... VCS 
Gaubert Cantabile et Scherzetto. VV s« 
Hassler Allegro Moderato from 

Concerto Op. 14...... IV .75 

TRAINING MATERIAL 

Bohme ii oie uciden II .60 
Bohme Berceuse. . a FS 
Cords Concert Fantasie....... III 1.00 
Cords BE cemeesvnceane II .60 





| 





Ask for booklet of thematic excerpts of this material and new edition of CATALOG No. 7 (music for 
Brass Instruments). There is no charge. 


BARITONE SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST Solo 


rade and 
Piano 
Alary Morceau de Concours 
(bass & treble). . IV .75 
Alschausky Waltzer Arie No. 2(bass) V 1.00 
Arban Fantasie Brilliante ae 


& treble)... V 1.00 


Blazewitch Concerto No. 2 (bass). IV 2.25 


Busser Variations in D- flat (bass 

& treble).... IV 1.25 
Cords Concert Fantasie ‘(bass 

& treble)......... III 1.00 
David Concertino Op. 4 (bass 

& treble)..... IV 1.25 
Gaubert Cantabile et Scherzetto 

(bass & treble)....... IV .75 
Grafe Grand Concerto omnis & 

treble)..... V 1.25 
Magnan Concerto (bass). . Vv «.60 
Mouquet a t Heroique (bass 

Ge I oc ccc vecess IV 1.50 
Rousseau Piece Concertante (bass) III .90 
Weber Romanza Appassionata 

|” Se ee III .60 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Barat Andante et Allegro(bass 

& treble)...... - av oe 

Savard Morceau de Concours 
(bass & treble)....... IV .90 

TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bohme Berceuse (bass & treble) III .50 
Bohme Liebeslied(bass & treble) II .60 
Cords Romance (bass & treble) II .75 





TUBA SOLOS— 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Schroen- 
Spencer  ~ eee -flat or E- 
ee perent 


IV .90 


TROMBONE QUARTETS—SELECTIVE LIST 
Tscherepnine La Chasse (with score). III 1.00 


ewit- 
Tallmadge Diana (with score)..... V 2.00 


Maas Zwei Grosse Quartet 
Nos. 1 & 2(with recone TO VI 2.50 
Pfleger- , 
Tallmadge Hertzengesang (with 


iranasa<eatss ee II-III 2.25 





FRENCH HORN QUARTETS—SELECTIVE LIST 


Tscherepnine La Chasse (with score). IV 1.00 
Weber Der Freischutz (Fanta- 
sie) (with score)...... III 1.00 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Wald Lied (Revised by 
M. Pottag)(withscore) III 1.50 


THREE TRUMPETS AND PIANO 
Trio Concertante (3rd 
Cornet optional)(Band 

a OO) ea 


Muller 


Busch 
III 1.25 








THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., INC. 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Region Two. The 1940 competition- 
festival for Region Two will be held 
in St. Paul the third week of May. The 
1940 clinic will be held in Minneapolis 
in codperation with the Minnesota Band- 
masters Association, at a date to be 
announced. Officers for 1940 include: 
Chairman—Gerald R. Prescott, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—John E. Howard, Grand 
Forks, N.D.; Local Chairman—William 
A. Abbott, Minneapolis, Minn.; Contest 
Manager—Chester E. Belstrom, Minne- 
apolis. 


© 


In-and-About Lorain County (Ohio) 


4 The In-and-About Lorain County Mu- 
sic Educators Club held its first fall 
meeting October 17 at the South Am- 
herst (Ohio) School. A business ses- 
sion and group singing preceded the 
dinner.—Russell Petersen, President. 


In-and-About Waterloo 


4 On September 30 the In-and-About 
Waterloo Music Educators Club held a 
luncheon meeting at Black’s Tearoom 
in Waterloo, Iowa. Election of officers 
took place at this time, with the fol- 
lowing being elected for the 1939-40 
season: President—Ruth Miner, East 
Waterloo; Vice-President—Verner De- 
laney, Cedar Falls; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Hazel J. Hannah, East Waterloo. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 The first Fall meeting of the In-and- 
About Boston Music Educators Club, 
consisting of a vocal clinic, was held 
October 7 at the University Club. Other 
luncheon meetings planned for the com- 
ing season include the following: De- 
cember 2—speaker, with music by a 
group of choir boys; February 3—lecture 
and voice demonstration; April 6— 
speaker and instrumental demonstration. 
—Mrs. Nellie W. Shaw, President. 
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OMETHING to excite wonder and not 
S a little concern is the capacity of the 


modern American to endure noise. 


He not only endures it, he thrives on it, 
or seems to. Any individual who craves 
a modest degree of freedom from bedlam 
is adjudged a shade queer, not to say of 
questionable sanity, by his fellows. 

We are familiar with our neighbor’s 
noisy proclivities in radio, for do we not 
hear it blaring forth in great heaping 
earfuls of jabbering “drahma” and jitter- 
music? Too well, alas, one knows that 
when Sir Neighbor tunes in on the ball 
game he will run it several times louder 
than normal, even though his chair may 
be less than three feet from the radio’s 
mouth. Just why this is true is a mys- 
tery; if you were to drop in for a 
friendly chat with this same neighbor he 
would be properly annoyed with you if 
you passed the time o’day in a shriek 
loud enough to be heard two blocks 
away. Yet that volume of sound is what 
he insists upon from his wireless all day 
long and far into the night watches, by 
choice. 

_Olga Samaroff Stokowski, in her auto- 
biography, writes of helping her close 
friends, the Ossip Gabrilowitsches, to se- 
cure a house in the country near her own 
home in Philadelphia some years ago. 
“Chief among their reasons for moving 
to the country,” says Mme. Samaroff, 
“was the question of noise. Most mu- 
sicians are sensitive to noise, but the 
Gabrilowitsches were abnormally so. I 
was asked to find a suitable house and 
the request was accompanied by a list of 
noise-producing agencies which were ‘not 
to be within a mile of the house.’ The 


list included: pianos, babies, railroad 
trains, chickens, trolley cars, barking 
dogs, automobile thoroughfares, cows, 


victrolas. [Radio was obviously not then 
invented. ] 

“It produced a sensation in the real es- 
tate office where I applied for help in 
the undertaking. We finally found a 
lonely house on the top of a bleak hill. 
. . « On the morning after the Gabrilo- 
witsches had been duly installed in their 
cheerless abode, I telephoned and hope- 
fully inquired how they had slept. In- 
stead of the ecstatic rhapsody on noise- 
lessness which I had expected, Gabrilo- 
witsch’s voice replied in accents of angry 
despair : T was up at five o’clock shoot- 
ing crows. 


+ 


MOVING PICTURE MAGNATES might ve- 
hemently deny that they have any re- 
mote intention of participating in the 
pursuit of music education (and we could 
believe them), but, unwittingly or other- 
wise, they are doing something for the 
layman which would have taken vastly 
longer without their aid. True, this force 
is exerted sporadically only; neverthe- 
less, it is a thing to be counted on the 
right side of the ledger, as far as it goes. 

Offer the cinema patron a common- 
place picture with undistinguished musi- 
cal accompaniment, and he is left little 
the better so far as his perception of 
musical values is concerned. Offer him 
a picture whose musical accompaniment 
intrudes upon his enjoyment of the drama 
itself, and he is definitely antagonized or 
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at least irritated. But give him a pres- 
entation like “Pygmalion,” and he wit- 
nesses not alone superior acting in a play 
by a great playwright; in addition, he 
hears superior music—the music of Rich- 
ard Hageman—which helps to interpret 
the drama and add to the distinction of 
the production. 

Or, again, there is “Juarez,” with its 
remarkable musical background created 
by Erich Korngold—music of extraor- 
dinary texture. Still later, we have the 
recently-shown “Lady of the Tropics,” 
with Franz Waxman’s beautiful setting, 
which is surely one of the loveliest tonal 
backgrounds yet offered the cinema au- 
dience. 

In productions such as the above, the 
ardent moving picture fan who is not 
music-wise is slowly becoming accus- 
tomed to sounds which he has heretofore 
associated with highbrow entertainment 
like concerts and symphony programs— 
musical fare to which he has probably 
maintained a stout indifference until now. 
But with serious men of music writing 
the scores for more and more of the im- 
portant screen creations of our theater— 
men like Hageman, Korngold, Waxman, 
Werner Janssen, and their confreres of 
similar stature—there is bound to result 


"a developed public musical taste. 


+ ft 


WITH THE EYES of the whole world 
turned upon the fate of the European 
states, it is inevitable that we think of 
what each nation, regardless of its pres- 
ent status, has contributed through the 
centuries toward the culture of mankind. 
We remember the towering names that 
ennoble the history of the development 
of the arts, letters and sciences, and we 
shudder that so much high achievement 
must go down into chaos and suffering 
before it can rise to fresh and as yet 
unimagined heights. 


t+ f 


PonDERING the confusion existing at the 
moment in this politically-distrait world 
of ours, one remembers a couplet auth- 
ored by Mitchell Hodges, lately read in 
a current journal, which goes as follows: 


“God was clever to make the world 


round ; 
For then the point can never be 


found.” 
¢ ft 


Tue Garpen Ciuss of this country 
are to be congratulated upon the fine 
accomplishment of the past decade or 
more. To their efforts we are indebted 
for many of our attractive roadsides, as 
well as a general increase in the beauty 
of grounds surrounding all classes of 
homes, and a notable improvement in the 
appearance of large areas hitherto un- 
cared-for. : 

While one marvels at the inventive- 
ness displayed at the flower shows spon- 
sored by these active groups at this sea- 
son, one could wish that some of their 
members would read what Beecher says 
regarding the handling of nature’s fair- 
est: 

“He must have an artist’s instinct for 
color and form who can arrange a hun- 


dred flowers as tastefully, in any other 
way, as by strolling through a garden 
and picking here one and there one, and 
adding them to the bouquet in the acci- 
dental order in which they come. . 

“But instead of allowing the flowers 
to remain as they were gathered, they 
are laid upon a table, divided, rearranged 
on some principle of taste, I know not 
what, but never again have that charm- 
ing naturalness and grace which they 
first had.” 

¢ ft 


THERE is education and education. 
James Hilton, famous English author of 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips, once remarked that 
if he had gone to work at fourteen he 
would have been a better citizen, and 
referred to the youth who, on being 
asked if he had been educated at Eton, 
replied, “That is a matter of opinion.” 


, 


WE speEAK rather freely nowadays of 
“music education.” But how is one to 
teach another what music really is? Ac- 
cording to the dictionary, “Music is the 
science or art of pleasing, expressive, or 
intelligible combination of tones hy 
How much does that meager definition 
convey of what is actually felt by the 
listener upon hearing Tristan or the 
Ninth Symphony? Does such an ex- 
planation tell what happens when one 
falls under the spell of Pelleas and Meli- 
sande? Are there terms in any language 
for the complete expression of what such 
an excursion into the realms revealed to 
us by the masters can do to the sensi- 
bilities ? 

Describe the features of a friend; you 
still have not shown what it is that 
makes him dear to you. So it is with 
music; talk until your throat aches of 
motifs, triads and diminished sevenths, 
but you have not given so much as an 
infinitesimal inkling of what it is in great 
music that stirs the soul. 

An Englishman, writing recently for 
The Chesterian, comes near the crux of 
the matter. In his opinion, “If music is 
anything it is experience, something re- 
ceived into the conscious mind and never 
forgotten . . . A violin note heard in a 
back street . . . Bach trio sonata on an 
October evening . . . six hundred Welsh- 
men singing. .. . 

“Music, all music. And still I cannot 
tell you what it is; can only tell you 
that when the right music is heard at 
the right moment . . . it becomes the 
comment upon life for which you were 
waiting; the comment which is unan- 
swerable. You cannot give a definition 
of music except in its own language, and 
that, to many, will always remain unin- 


telligible.” 
t ft 


A MIDWESTERN DAILY is responsible 
for the item about the woman who asked 
one of the clerks in a Main street bazaar 
“if she had any little inexpensive plaster 
heads of Mozart or Beethoven. ‘No, 
ma’am, we haven't,’ the girl replied, ‘but 
we just got in some of Ferdinand the 
Bull that are honeys.’” The item bore 
this heading: “I’ll be Bach in a moment.” 
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* 
FOR BANDMASTERS AND 
SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


@ You want your band to have a full and balanced instrumentation. 
You need it to compete successfully with other good bands in your 
section. One of the biggest hardships in attaining this ideal is the prob- 
lem of how to secure the odd and larger instruments. Sousaphones, 
Euphoniums, French Horns, Oboes, Alto and Bass Clarinets of high 
quality cost considerable money and budget limitations often prevent 
their purchase. If that has been your problem, you'll find this the most 


FORMERLY—a high grade saxo- welcome announcement you ever have read. 
i phone or other large instru- 


: meemand on the budget. NEW PLAN ENABLES YOUR BAND TO 
GET THE ODD AND LARGER INSTRUMENTS 
AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


In keeping with its settled policy of doing everything possible to help develop 
fine school bands, Conn now announces the BAND BUILDER BONUS PLAN. 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., and your local Conn instrument dealer have jointly set up a 
Weos=s special reserve fund which will be used to cut your cost on the odd and larger 
ya>.<== +Conn instruments. Through this plan you can get these instruments at a mere 
. fraction of their regular cost. With its help you can easily secure those needed 


instruments and own the finest that any band can buy. Late model Conns with 
all the new improvements—that will give your band new inspiration and enable 
4 





































you to lead it on to greater success. 


BONUS PLAN—under the Conn _ This is not a general price reduction. The plan is available only to school and 
B. B. B. plan, you can now institutional bands. We urge that you write us immediately for full details, no obli- 
secure such instruments at a gation. We are sure you'll agree that it’s the greatest offer ever made and a wonderful 

great saving. contribution to the cause of better school bands. Write us today, or mail coupon. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 1012 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1012 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


Please send full details of your BAND BUILDER BONUS PLAN. 











Name 
Position ” __Name of Band - 
Town State 

















October, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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“Go West, Young Man” 


‘T was many years ago that the celebrated editor offered this advice to a young man. 
excellent advice then, for that was the great period of expansion when the West was begin- 
ning to develop. It is good advice today for the producers and distributors of school music 
equipment and materials, because the West is still developing in Music Education, perhaps 
f orging ahead more rapidly than any other section of our country. An exhibit at the 1940 Music 
Educators National Conference cannot fail to bring results to the up-and-coming firm or institu- 


It was 


tion which has a worthwhile service or product to offer. 


And so we say to the young* man and woman in Music Education, whether teacher, publisher, 


dealer or manufacturer: “Go West in 1940. 


Here are some of the reasons why Music Exhibitors can plan for a successful exhibit al 


Los Angeles in 1940: 


THE CITY...The meeting place is Los Angeles, 
the metropolis of the Pacific Coast, with unusual 
facilities for entertaining visitors and making them 


comfortable. 


THE DATE...March Thirtieth—April Fifth. Long 
and careful study of all factors involved, following 
a survey of the entire field, proved conclusively that 
this is the best time for a national meeting on the 
West Coast, with assurance of greatest success from 
every standpoint. 


THE HEADQUARTERS. ..The Los Angeles Bilt- 
more is recognized as one of the world’s finest 
hotels, with unusual accommodations for meetings 
and ample and attractive facilities for a large Con- 
ference exhibit. 


THE FIELD...The Pacific Coast states offer splen- 
did opportunity for the development of the music 
materials markets. These states, and the Rocky 
Mountain states as well, have progressive schools 
and high teaching standards in which music figures 


Los Angeles has more high schools for its population 
than any other large city? 


THE PEOPLE... .The music educators of the West 
are Conference-minded. Attendance records of past 
national and sectional conferences speak highly of 
the interest which Western school musicians display 
in the conferences, and the membership of the 
National Conference testifies to the loyalty of the 
West to the national movement. They have sup- 
ported past national meetings; this is our year to 
accept their hospitality. 


THE TRIP...Music exhibitors and educators, like 
everyone else, welcome an excuse for a “trip to 
California.” An “excuse” won't be necessary in 
1940; the Conference presents a valid reason. 


THE FUTURE...Music exhibitors are interested 
in the future which lies ahead of their promotional 
activities. They will find a genuinely promising 
future in the Western states. Music Education is 
actively growing in this section, with every evidence 
of continued expansion, affording greater opportun- 


prominently. Did you know, for example, that ities for the use of music materials. 


And so we paraphrase Horace Greeley: “Go West in Nineteen-Forty, Mr. Music Exhibitor.’ 


*We're including the Old-Timers in this also. 


Membership Committee ; 
Ennis D Davis, Ch., Ginn & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City Gladys Porter, American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


W D Clork, Hall @ McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill E. Grant Ege, Jenkins Music Co., 1217 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo 


* Maud McCawley, Sheet Music Service, 618 S. W Park Ave., Portland, Ore oe 
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